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PREFACE. 


I: is not the deſign of this Diſ- 


courſe to- intrench upon any 

knowledg already diſpoſed , 

and* appropriated into-Arts and 
Sciences, as they are at this: time 
delivered 3 but only to propoſe 
ſach things to conſideration and 
uſe, as, lying ſcattered. and: in 
common , are leſs cultivated and 
regarded, For this reaſon tis in 
vain to: expett accurateneſs. of me- 


'thod or ſtile x. but the firſt part is 


almoſt wholly writ in manner of 
Eſ$ites , the ſecond Aphoriſme : the 
ſtiles moſt free, loole , and. unſci- 
entifical, 

The moſt uſeful Kknowledg is: 
that, of a mans ſelf , and this de: 
pends upon. that more univerſal 


- conſideration of, Quid homo poteſt; 


a 3 na- 
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naturally , and artificially : i.e. what 
abilities are in us originally , by 
the gift of God ; and what attain- 
able by our own. induſtry, And 
both theſe 'in/. order to Anowledg 
or Aion, + To advance: this diſco- 
very, it is hoped that "theſe papers 
may contribute ſome hints and 
ſteps 3 whereby others may pro- 


cecd to perfet the whole building, 


Which who ſhall effe& ,, or but 
conſiderably promote, ſhall perform 
a ſervice as acceptable, as beneficial , 
to Mankind. 

The perfecting of ayoung Man in 
Scierces and ſpeculative Learning 1s 


the buſineſs of ſo many Books and. ' 


Perſons ; that it ſeems ſuperfluous to 
engage in that part of Inſtruction. 
It was therefore thought more ule- 
ful co furniſh ſome rules and prm- 
Ciples of 4fzve life ; as being that, 
 wherero Gentlemen ſeem more dif. 
poſed both by their births , and ge- 
geral inclinations z and whereto al- 
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ſo little affiſtance could be expeRted 
from our ordinary ſpeculations, I 
have therefore rather chuſed to ga- 
ther up diſorderly, and bind toge- 
ther, in the ſecond Part, ſuch ſcat- 
tered counſels and notions, as have 
occurred either in obſervation, or 
in ſome 7talian Writers, not ordi. 
nary amongſt us. If any perſon 
ſhall hereby be any whit forwarded 
toward the attaining the great end 
of his Creation; *'tis all that is here 
aimed at. Almighty God give ſucceſs 
according to the riches of his good- 
neſs p Amen, | . 
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| EDUCATION. 


CHAP. I, 


Neceſſary to Learning. 1. Capacity. 
2. Inſtruftion. 3. Pratftice, The 
two laſt of which are comprehended 
in Education, 


L. HarT a man may attain perfeCti- 
on in any Art, Science, or Virtue 
three things are requiſite. 
1. A natural ability, power, or ca- 
pacity. 2. Art, or inftruttion. 2 Ex- 
erciſe and prattiſe. Capacity Conliſts 1. in Fancy 
or Invention. 2. Memory. And 4, Judgment ; of 
» Which we $hall ſpeak at large hereatter. And 
'  thele in ſeveral perſons are very different. For 
granting, what ſome Philoſophers ſay , that 
they are originally equal in all men, as being 
the ſoul ir ſelf ; yer in reality, becauſe every 
ſoul comes into a body endued with vari- 
ous diſpoſitions; and the Organs, whici the foul 
employeth, and are as neceſlary to rhe producing 
”* its operations as the ſoul it (elf, arenot in all e- 
qually well-diſpoſed, there ariſerh great variety 
of capacities , and abilities : God Almighty dt- 
ributing theſe his Gifrs of Nature to every one 
in what meaſure himſelf thinks fitteſt. : 
A 2. 
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2 Of Fducation. 
2. I know there are, who accuſe the divine 
Providence, as more niggardly or ſparing towards 
men, then other Animals ; which withour teach- 
ing know, not only what is tufhcient for their 
ſubſiſtence, bur tome things alſo, which men learn 
by /ong imitation: AsS,to g0, toſwim , to exprefs 
their paſſions and thoughts. Yea and ſome manual 
arts, which arc in us the effedts of Education, are in 
beaſts the ations of ſenſe, or inſtinct. But truely 
this complaint 1s without reaſon. For it we think 
Impotensy to be an advantage, and thole creatures 
tobe in the beſt condition who have /eaſt rs do; it 
is true that beaſts are happier than men, and 
vegetables than Animals. But if every thing be 
made for attien, and the more «ble is is to work, the 
more noble ; if plus poſſe follows & argues wobilins 
perfeftius efſe ; then 1s our condition infinitely the 
better ; as not onely having more, but more various, 
more { ublime, aud more difficult Operations. It is ne- 
cellary for beaſts to be born with haire, feathers, 


*{cales, or shels, becauſe they had not the igeny to 


make themſelves garments, which, to their very 
great Convenience,they might alter according to the 
ſeaſors: nor had they the knowledge of creating fire, 
building howſes , and the like. Nature furnished 
them with 4eaks, claws, and horns , becaule they 
could never arrive to find out a ſtore, to be melzed 
and framed into all ſorts of inſtruments and utenſils, 
Their knowledge ariſeth no higher then of what 
1s p/eaſant or painful; they apprehend not conveni- 
ent, Or inconvenient ; juſt, or unjuſt ; happy, Or miſe- 
rable. God,as a Maſter of a family, givesthe ſer- 
varts their ſet ſalary, and empleys them ; but his 
Children he educates and inſtrufts to command and 
diſpoſe, not their own onely, but even the faculties 


of allihe other: therefore were beaſts to live by 
Natnre, 
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Of Education. 3 
Nature, but man by Art. Beaſts were to be 
perfect at firſt that they might be preſently 
employed , man by kebits of his own acqui- 
ring. For Beaſts, belides their ſuſtentation in 
this preſent lite, were to expect no other recom- 
pence; but man by his labour was to merit , 


_ and by wel-employing his abilities to inherit, 


a reward, and that ererne/. He made indeed no 
creature, which he endowed not with /uffeciens a- 
bilities for the uſes of their Creation : and moſt 
alſo with a power to better and advance them by 
all1quous practice; but the end of all inferior Crea- 
tures Was COomprehended in their ations of bfe, for 
the conſerving , and propagating that : Burt man 
he created capable of a ſupernaturat employment ; 
of a life to be continued infinitely 4&eyond and 
above this ſmall moment ; and of operations 
\ublimer then providing for the belly. And 
therefore he adorned him with faculties ac- 
cordingly ; an ability to diſcern betwixt good and 
bad, virtue and vice ; refletion upon his own 
adtions ; an underſtanding capabl: to krow and 
comprehend the whole World ; and more then that 
alſo, to be preſent to all paft, and future , as 
well as preſent things ; to multiply a ſmall incon- 
ſiderable propoſition to infinity; and to know 
him who exceedeth all knowlede. 


2. Nox arc theſe faculties even i» infancy 
(tho impertect ) altogether 05/cure. For as ſoon 
as they have ſtrength Cwith which beaſts are 
born) they do more then beaſts ; they exert 
greater teſtimonies of Natures bounty, framing 
in themſelves human ations, whereas beaſts 
work only according to their own kind. For 


even the nobler tacultics shew theralclves be- 
A2 times ; 


4 Of Equcation. Parr I. 
times; Fancy in imitation of others ; Memory in 
retaining What is imitated ; and Fudgment in 
ſeleFing certain actions , and parts of actions for 
their imitation, which ace the principles and 
manner of all learning. I deny not, but ſome- 
times there is ſuch an impotency , or defe& in the 
Organs ( which alſo I doubt not moſ frequent» . 
ly, if nor alwaies, to be a diſeaſe, and often 
curable by a diſcreet Phylician ) as renders the 
lubjects, according to the degrees of the indi{- 
polition , unfit or wncapable of any inſtruction ; 
and that all labour beſtowed upon ther is lot : 
or at leaſt ſo unaprt are they, as it 1s not tan 
to employ ſo much indultry as 1s requiſite to 
render them , #ndiferently , like other men. Nei- 
ther is this exact difference of capacities alwaies 
(in childhood eſpecially ): ſo eaſily diſcerned, as 
it may be with converſation and tryal. Letthe 
Exucator therefore think himſelf to be. but as 
a Midwife, who cannot bring forth a child, where 
there is none ; bur where there is, can aſliſt 
the birth , though the mother be lickly , and 
the child infirm. And 2s it is loſs of labourto' 
jow where there is zo ſoil ; and as where the 
parts are meaner, the greater meaſyre of culti- 
vating by inſtruction and practice is requiſite 
by which even mean parts may- be bettered: 
So where there is a greater meaſure of parts, 
leſs inſtitution and exerciſe will advance in them 
a greater harve#t , and great induſtry will raiſe 
them to admiration. Of theſe ſeveral degrees , 
it 15 diligently to be conlidered, that ſome have 
a bare capacity , ſufficient to be inſtructed, mo- 
ving only as they are drawn; who, like Bottles, 
render no more then 1s juſt put into them. O- 
thers have a great inclination to knowledg, run- 
ning , 


= 
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ning, when once ſet in the way, either to any, 
or ſome one 1{cience in parcicular; and having 
the grounds and principles given, they are able 
to raiſe Con:luſions , gather Corollaries ; and ha- 
Ving the foundation laid, &nild up the reſt them+- 
ſelves. hers ( though few ) are as automata 
evred 19xlu, their own Maſters; and have a 2e- 
21K , or ſomewhat extraordinary, to aflilt them. 
Which who fo have, and withall a probity of 
affection, and willingnes to take pains, they 
{ſeem ſet out by God himſelf richly fraught for 
his glory , and the good of Mankind. Iris allo 
to be obleryed, that, where there is a great 
indiſpoſition to one ſtudy , Cas many times there 
is, lome being by nature wore izventive, others 
more 7etentive: ſome very active, others ſlow 
&c) it is ſeldome worth the labour to ſtrive 
to introduce the contrary zo ſuch inclination. A» 
mended and bettered fuch perſons may be, bur 
fotally cured they rarely are; and in their own. 
way they may proſper excellently, with leſs 
pains. "as not here of inclination to vir- 
rue or vice; for there is no man {o diſpoſed , 
but he may be virtuous if he p.caſe, as $shall be 
$hewed hereafter. This of Capaciuics, 


4. Bur the beſt Capacity, without T1»ſirudion 
by precepts and examples, to which are {ubler- 
vient exhortations , admonitions, tDreatuinns , (0r- 
redtions, &C. is ready to ſpend it ſelf upon /ow,, 
mea, and many times vicious , employments :. 
as the beſt ground , C\ CEPT tilled and {owed with 
profitable tced, producerth only ravker weeds. 
Satis norunt prudentes ( faith: Paſch, i vita Py- 
brach) wirtuitis & vitiorum (imine cum naſcenadl 
origine copulata , Vi educationis yi alteram partens. 


A? aec(- . 
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meceſſario emicare : adeo ut bonum eſſe non qd na- 
tura datum, ſed arte ſit queſitum ; ac proinde bene 
inſtitui ſit efficaciw quam felicitrr naſti, His 
meaning is; That parts are indifferent of them- 
ſelves to produce good or evil; and great parts 
Cas Themiſtocles was told by his Maſter, f:i/i , ru 
:1bil mediocre eris , ſed vel maznum patrie lumen, 
vel magna þ quence are fitted for great, whether 
good or bad, undertakings ; great errors and wick- 
edn?ſſes proceeding only from great Wits. Edu- 
cation and Diſcipline form our manners; and 
that only every one knows which he is Zaught. 
The faculties of the ſoul can work of themſelves ; 
but as not except upon an external object ; ſonei- 
ther to the utmoſt of their powey , without imita- 
tion; nor inthe beſt, i. e. the right and true man- 
er, but by inſtruftion. We are born with hands, 
teet, and tongue; and have by nature power tO 
write, dance, and ſpeak; yet none of theſe can we 
do, except aſſiſted, ſuſtained, and formed by ei- 
ther thoſe, whom we /ee /o to employ the ſame mem- 
bers ; or by thoſe, by whom weare, as ſoon as 
ſtrength permits, taught and moulded into "2 
habits. Soall men are born with reaſon, but have 
not the «ſe of it at firſt, And when we begin 
to ſerve our ſelves of it, it 1s ſo weakly, that 
we are eaſily overcome by ſenſe, which till then 
hath guided us. And, it at this dangerous con- 


juntture we be not aſſiſted, "tis much co be fear- 


ed our reaſoz will be but of ſmall ule to us: 
eſpecially fince we find great ſtore of tracks and 
encouragements in the broad way of pleaſure ; and 
therefore $hall be unwilling to leave it for the 
narrow , rough, and «xbeaten routtes of Indufiry 
and /2bowr. It is true, that perſons of very great 
parts can, out of their owns obſervation, ( for to all 
SCICN- 
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Sciences at firſt began) or when they arrive at 
years of diſcretion by the he/p of books, (that is, 
other mens experience) advance without a Teacher 
to a conliderable perfection. As Lucullus is taid to 
have come into Aſia an excellent General, who de- 
parted from Rome an wnexperienced Soldier, The 
ſame is alſo ſtoried of the Lord Deputy Montjoy- 
Though , to confeſs the truth, theſe inſtances are 
not very rare: for (which ſeems {trangly abſurd) 
there is no Art, to obtain which leſs diligence 1s 
uſed, then this of So/dierſhip, though of the great- 
eſt conſequence. But we had lately a perſon, who 
without any experience in Navigation, by rexding 
and ſtudy, atthe very firſt eſſay of his Art > hap- 
pily and diſcreetly commanded a Ship to the Exſt- 
Indies. Some commend only pradice; Others 
think reading ſufficient; both to blame: joyned 
together they do beſt. Reading advancerh more , 
and ſooner then pradti/e alone. A Reader is more 
univerſal, betrer for mary things ; more acculate 
and obſervant in hispraftiſe: A Pradiſers know- 
ledge is in a ſhorter compaſs, in ordinary caſes, and 
is longer before it come to perfection. Reading 
is other mens experience, which by meditation and 
practiſe becomes our own ; but it makes us 
ſomewhat foo exz#, and to expect all things 
Should fall out according to our Imaginations ; 
whereas the World in fancy is much different 
from that in rea/ity; not clothed with thoſe 
particularities, and circumſtances, which are 
either Parts of, or inſeparable from, it. Though 
reading however be good, yet 'tis beſt with 
thoſe who have already had an Inſtrudor;, who 
can apply his precepts and advices to all acct- 
dents , ſupply defe&ts, anſwer all doubts, re- 
trench exceſles, inculcate what is NE 
Ca 
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call to mind what is forgotten and ſet his charge 
inthe ſtraighteſt and neareſt way. 


5, YET both Capacity and Inſtruftioz are effect- 
les without pradtiſe and exerciſe; which con- 
ſiſts ( according to the nature of the things to be 
learned ) in Meditation, thinking, or contriving 3 
obſerving others praCtiles; and actual tryzmg and 
working. Precepts ſerve very well for a guide 
but advance not the guided, except himſelf fol- 
low them ; they facilitate the beginning and pro- 
greſs, but the perſon himſelf mult ſet ro his own 
endeayour, it ever he intends to attain perfection. 
Never have i ſeen parrs, how great ſoever, with- 
out induſtry and ſtudy ro produce any good; 
much eyil indecd I have known procee from 
thence. Such perſons may prove 1ometimes 
plauſible diſcourſers, and of an agreable converſ tion 
in ordinary companies for a time; till their $'ok 
be ſpent. bur it is induſtry and exerciſe, that 
renders a man knowing and ſolid; that makes 
him not to fear to be asked a queſtion in what 
he proteſſeth. And if induſtry be neceſlary 70 
great, much more to mean, Parts; which it bet- 
tereth and advanceth to pertection and honour. 
And {ince to have great natural parts is not in 
eur power , bur we mult be contented with thoſe 
Which God hath givex us; we muit ſet our reſt 
upon our /ahour and induſtry, tor correcting our 
bad , bettcring .our indifferent, and perfecting 
Our 200d , iuclinations And of this Cthe uſe 
and profit we make of our talents) muſt we give 
a ſevere account. Nothing cangeth Nature , 
but another Nature, Cuſtome; not force, not re- 
ward, not paſſion. Our z-oughts are according, to 
Our zuclhazions,our diſcourſe and ſpeeches according 
tQ 
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to what we have learned, but our AFions accord- 
ing to what we have bin accuſtomed. How off 
ten do we fee men promiſe, yow, engage , yea 
and relolve to change v.z. an ill habit, and yer 
continue to do as they did before? How many 
ſee we daily who began well, and, as long as they 
took pains, profited exceedingly ; but when tru- 
ſting to the goodnels of their parts, and that 
{mall ſtock of knowledge laid in before, not im- 
proving it further, but giving themſelves liberty 
of mirth and pleaſure, have not only not profited, 
bur barkerwpred allo, and loit their principal? Be- 
{1des, induſtry and exercileof themſelves render 
us thinking, vigilant, attentive, p: ovident for all 
Caſes, and accidents ; /ay wp a treaſury againit all 
events; prevent ſurprizes; and mk? us famili- 
ar , and ready to all that may happen. Burt by 
idleneſs, and pleaſures, the ſpirit is relaxed, the 
under fanding 11:bended, the fancy over-thrown with 
rf and rubbish , and the memory periſhed. 


6. THESE two laſt ( Infirudion, and Pradtiſe ) 
are comprehended in Education. There is but one 
way and manner of learnixzg, bethe ſubject what 
ever it will, In manuel Arts the Maiter firſt feww- 
eth his Apprentice what heisto do; next works 
it himſelt in his preſence, and gives him rules,and 
then /ets him to work, The lame is the way of 
breeding a Gentleman, or a Scholar. The Educator 
preſcribeth hisend; gives him rules and precepts ; 
preſents him examples and patterns; and then ſets 
him to att according to what was before taught 
him. And if the Educated apply hinifclt ſeriouſly 
to meditate, contrive, obſerve his copy, and be 
content to be admonished and corrected when 


faulty, he will, no doubt, arrive to the intended 
pertecti- 
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perfection; which is to perform his duty with eaſe, 
readineſs, and delight ; 1. e. to advance his Art into 
another Nature. For in this Art equals Nature , 
that it, as'she , works without deliberation , and 
is indiſpoſed to the contrary, as a guod Myſicians 
hand conſulteth not what ſtring ro touch , bur 
runs to it as readily, as Natwre doth to the proper 
muſcle, when she would move a finger. Only in 
this they differ, that Nature God hath given us, 
Art is of our own acquiſition ; Nature is perfect 
at the firit moment, Art is not obtained without 
ſtudy and induſtry. And the earher we begin, the 
better it is. Forshould we ſuffer young-men , as 
they ſay of Hercules,to chule virtue or vice, labour 
or —_— when they come to years of Diſcretion , 
and in the interim let them ſpend their youth in 
the vanities , and follies, that age ſuggeſts to them ; 
1s not this that wherein the Devil tempted our 
firſt Parents, preſenting them the excellency of 
the knowledge of good and evi/? whereas it had 
bin much better to have knowngood only , and 
left evilto have been underſtood by the examples 
of ſuch, as would not conſider. But into what 
hazzards are theſe uninſtructed perſons caſt, 
Should it pleaſe God to cut them off in their youth? 
Is it not; as if they ſaid; let them habituate them- 
ſelves in vanity , idlencs and folly, that they may 
afterwards judg better of wirtue, i. e. of that 
whercof they have no experiencc? How can they 
chuſe good , lince they krow mot what itis? and 
every one muſt follow and embrace what he 
knows. Shall we let them firſt vent their malice ? 
but by practiſe ir increaſ-th ; let them defer their 
choice till they may make it with Diſcretion ? but 
without zeaching they Will never come to Diſcre- 
tion. For every habit, eſpecially when accord- 
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ing to a natural inclimation ( as theſeare by rea- 
ſon of the remainder of that evil, left in us for 
our exerciſe) hurries them wiolently, and at 
length irreſet:bly alſo. At beſt; ſuppole a child 
Should eſcape accidentally, i.e. by the care of 
parents, or his own naturally good diſpolition , 
this rock; yet thoſe, who ſtart /ate , are fo far 
behind, that when they should be ready for em- 
ployment , they are /earning the principles Of it, 
and are ſurpriz'd and at a gaze where to begin. 
The great inclination of Youth isto pleaſures ; 
and that, either to idlenes and ſleep, whence 
proceed inconiideration , careleſnes, hatred of 
labour and thinking ; or elſe to eating, drinking, 
or the other lufts of the fleſs. And all theſe, 
indulged and accuitomed , grow ſtronger , and 
at laſt inextirpable, For they end in habitual 
ſin, darknes of underſtanding , and extinguish- 
ing the light both of Gods fpirit, and reaſon, 
Virtutem (ſaith Faſe. vit, Pibr.)) miſt in primeva 
germina, dum tenera ſunt &» mollia , mſtilletur , 
fruſtra in adultis requiras. The reaſon why we 
lee ſo many old mes fools, is becauſe we ee {0 
many young mem unlearned. Thoſe, who are em- 
ployed in Miſſions for converting Nations to Chri- 
ſtianity ,- find little fruit in treating with awcient 
men, It is alſo neceſſary to get an habitude of 
virtue and knowledge in Youth, that in that 
Age, when our underſtanding fails us, wee may 
do nothing unbeſecming us. But the force of 
Education is ſeen in nothing more , then that 
whole Nations, from age|to age , Continue 1n 
the very ſame cuſtomes apd manners : and to 
change theſe, eſpecially rq the better, is a dif- 
ficulry even beyond imagination. Thoſe, who 


are brought up in Wars, arc active, reſtles, vi- 
olent, 
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violent, ungovernable but by force ; brought 
up in peace, lazy, unexperienced ; in trade , 
ſubtil, intereſſed; covetous ; ammngſt poor men, 
mean-ſpirited ; amongſt idle perſons, good for 
nothing. Again , were there a City conliſting 
of Subjefts without Education, What a confulion 
would it be ? without obedience, without break- 
ing their own humorsand paſſions, every one 
following his own luſts, without regarding a- 
ny other, without diſcretion , civility , even 
without humanity it ſelf. Tis good Education 
of Youth, that makes wirtuou men and obedient 
Subjefts ; that fills the Court with wiſe Counſel- 
lers , and the Common-wealth with good Patriots. 
Even Trees, if not cultivated when young, change 
their nature into wilanes ; and Braſh; grow 
fierce and reſty if not tamed and broken in youth. 
Nature is bettered, and made uſeful by Edu- 
Cation ; and what our induſtry produceth in 
us contrary to Nature, is ſtronger, and con- 
verts Nature into it ſelf. To nrglet# inflrutti- 
ons is to want other mens experience, and to be- 
gin again at the very foundation of every Art, 
or Science ; which being by little and little ad- 
vanced , and not yet perfected ; he much hin- 
ders himſelf, that takes not advantage of the 
height they are already arrived to. And wot to 
exerciſe parts 1s to loſe them, and not to uſe 
them to the be#t, 15to debaſe and vilify them. 
For they, whole ſpirit ſuffers them not to be 
idle, and yet are not inſtructed to the be# ad- 
vantage, tall upon zrifles, turning, watch-ma- 


_ king, hunting, or worſe. One I have read of 


brought to Alexander, who by many years pra- 
ctiſe, had attained the dexterity of throwing a 
imall ſeed through a ncedles cye. The King 
for 
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for a jult reward gave him a ſack full of thoſe 
Seeds. Bur Math, Huniades the Warlike King 
of Eungary , was more ſevere with him , thar 
brought him a wooden Coat of .male , where- 
in was not one ring eter x", a work of fifteen 
years; for he commanded him to priſon for 
fifteen yeares more, to expiate for ſo much 
time and parts ſpent in fo fruitleſs an employ- 
ment. e have read of Princes that” have 
ſpent their times and delights in frivolous and 
low matters: catching moles, halrering frogs, 
hunting mice with humble-bees, making lan- 
terns, tinder-boxes, and other ſuch like ma» 
nufactures, firrer work for thoſe that meaſure 
their time by ſo much the day. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Duty of Parents in educating 
their Children. 


1. Þ Delire Parents would ſeriouſly conſider, that 
E {ucation of their Children # not left to heir 
pleaſure , but a duty impoſed on them. Goa, the 
great Father of us all, depoſited the Children in 
the Fathers charge; and provided by his Laws, 
and threatnings, they should be reverenced and 
obeyed by them. They arepart of your ſelves, 
and what you do for them is indeed fcr your 
ſejives. You expect honour by them at all 7imes, 
and may ſometime allo ſtand in need of their 
kelp. Tis what you either have enjoyed from 
your Parents, or lament your loſs by their neg- 
lect. You have brought forth Children into 
this World of miſery and trouble , and will you 
ſo leave them ? Will you not aſhſt them in 
paſſing through it as well as they can? It is but rea- 
ſonable they should by a ſpeedy death be taken a- 
way from the future evil, if you refuſe to fortify 
them againſt it. You provide them eſtates ; to what 
purpole, :t you alſo procure them not parts to uſe 
them ? By that you appear to be their provident 
Parents, but by this you are parallel to their good 
Angels, in taking care and watching over them. 


Bur 1 will ſpeak no more of this: for though 
ttere be ſome inhuman and #1rational Parents, 
that dcfire their Children should be like them- 
ſelves ; andthink their own honour and reſpect 
eclipſed if their Sons be wiſer or worthier _ 
ThEY ; 
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they ; and are contented their Children be 
wicked, leaſt their own actions be reproved : 
(ome alſo, who for covetoulſnes, neglect, or ig- 
norance , will not beſtow good Education upon 
them ; yet there are ſo few of this fort, and 
th-ir error ſo manifeſt, that ic needs no further 
diſcovery, 


ANOTHER and not inferior error of Parents 
there 1s ; that out of [ know not what zendernes , 
ny are unwilling their Children should undergo 
ſuch hardſhips and ſeverities as a good Education 
doth require. Which is, asif the mother should 
not ſuffer her new-born Infans to be molcited 
with the pain of ſwazhing, and bizding , till ir 
yore better able to endure the torment. Many 

arentsare afraid their Childrens ſpirits, 4, e: 
their obſtinacy and pride, should be broken with 
due correction, and harsher chiding, 


Bu T the greateſt, and moſt general error of Pa- 
rents 1s; that they deſire their Children to be 
more plauſible, then knvowing ; and to have a good 
mine, rather then a good underſtanding ; or at 
leaſt , ro have both together : to employ the 
ſame time to acquire ſerious ſtudies , and a-/a- 
medeneſs: to ſtudy gravity and levity ; gallantry 
and Philoſophy together. But C belides what [ 
ſaid before, if thele come in competition , plea- 
ſure will cer ainly carry the cauſe; both more 
time beſtowed and greater proficiency shall be 
made in that, then the other) it ſeems to me 
lirtle leſs then impoſſible, that #wo things ſo un- 
Lk», it not contrary, should be together attend- 
ed ( one hour of pleaſure oblirerating more, then 
three of ſtudy will imprint; ) that two lo diffe- 

B 2 rently 
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rently commanding Mafers should be obeyed: 
If the Soul can apply itſelf to ſuch dif/onrant ſtu- 
dies, why may not the eye alſo, at once, aime 
at twO oppoſite marks ? 'I he Gallants Chiefelt ſtudy 
is tO ſpend his time; the ozber's to ſave it: the 
exe is for living in p/eaſure and mirth ; the other, 
in labour and ſeriouſnes. The one for aderning 
and !rimming himſelf, to vilit, game, play, &c, 
the other for watchſulnes , induſiry, devotion. In 
ſum, the one placeth his delign ro be confor- 
mable and acceptable to thoſe, who underſtand 
feaſt ; to ſome ſuch filly Women and Ladies, 
trom whom if you! take vanity, nothing re- 
mains ; the other itrives to approve himſelf ro 
God, his haly Angels, the ex2mplc of all worthy 
and wiſe men of the paſt and preſent age. Why 
are rich clothes butto be own; ſhown to them , 
who beit «uderſtand them ? They beſt underſtand 
them, who mind nothing elſe, who can judg of every 
punctilio of the mode, and can read a lecture 
upon a knot, or a ruban. Belides gallantry is ridi- 
culous, except accompanied with formality of 
converſation, punttyality in dancing , viſiting, court - 
ing; Which inevitably engage them in loſs of 
time, toily, and averting the underitanding from 
ſerious and uſeful thoughts. And this is as con- 
ſentaneous to reaſon, as experience ; for the Soul 
is fortified by introverſion upon it ſelf, continual 
meditation , and refiecting upon its operations , 
faculties, and the objcCts therein relerved: whereas 
all ſenſual pleaſures call Jorth the forces of the Soul 
to the outward parts and members of the body : 
whence proceeds that continual combat, fo much 
ſpoken of both by Philoſophers and Divines , 
between ſenſe and reaſon , the body and the ſoul, 
w.idome and pleaſure. 

Me- 
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METHINKs therefore Chi/dren Should be 
educated to all /everity of labour, and virtue ; and 
to this outward politure, by the bye only ; to 
make zhoſe their ſtudy and employment , and to 
regard theſe ſo much as 20 to be offenſive to thoſo 
they converſe withal. Pleaſure and recreation in- 
deed is {o far neceſſary, as to keep up the ſtrength 
and alacrity of the bodily forces, without which 
the Soul cannot work. But I ſpeak nor of theſe 
at this time, but of that, which is elteemed a 
part of buſines, and employment. Cyrus and Da- 
rius , great Captains and wiſe men, ruin'd their 
familiesand Monarchy, becauſe they educated 
their Children after the Median fash1on, 3. e. a- 
niongſt their Wives and Women ; who never 
ſuffering them to want any thing, nor to be con- 
tradicted, their de/icacy made them ſlorhful and 
languid ; the ſlavery and flattery of thoſe about 
them rendred them haughty and imperious © 10 
that they could neither /abowr with cheerfulnes , 
nor command without errogancy : that made them 
contemptible , as effeminate; this odious, as inſelent. 
I wish the Perſians were the onely faulty in this 
matter, Whoever would cducate a child ro foly 
and ruine, mult give him his own will ; no 
ſaffer his humor to be contradicted ; be careful 
that he ever come in danger or hardship ; that 
be be above labour and induſtry ; and every days 
experience shews us, that Fortwna , quem fove? , 
faruum facit. 


Bur it is very con(iderable , contrary to the 
Perſians, that many great Princes have broughc 
up their children to induſtry and hardſhip. Ezin- 
bartus ſaith of Charles the Great , Liberos [nos ita 
eenſuit initlituendos , ut tam filii , quam nepotes,pri- 
B } 110 
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mo liberalibus ſtudiis Cquibus & ipſe operam dabat ) 


erudirentur. Tum filios, quamprimum etas patie- 
batur , more Francorum equitare, armis ac venatio- 
nibus exerceri fecit, Fillas lanificio aſſueſcere, colo- 
que ac fuſo, ne per otium torperent , operam impen- 
dere, atque ad omnem honeſtatem erudiri fecit. Au- 
uſtus wore the clothes ſpun and made by his 
ife, Daughter , and Grand-children, as Ser. 
informs us. Monſieur de Rhodez thus deſcribes 
rhe Education of Henry the Great of France. 
Hu Grand-father would not permit him to be brought 
up with that delicatnes , ordinarily uſed to perſons 
of his quality ; well knowing, that ſeldome lodgeth 
other then a mean and feeble ſpirit in an effeminate 
and tender body. Neither would he allow him rich 
habilements, and Childrens uſual trifles : nor to be 
flattered or treated like a Prince. Becauſe all theſe 
things are cauſers onely of vanity , and rather raiſe 
Pride in the hearts of Infants, then any ſentiments 
of true generoſity. But he commanded, he ſhould 
be habited, and educated like the other Children of 
that country ; that he ſhould be accuftomed to run , 
zo leap, to climb the rocks and mountains ; tbat by 
ſuch means be might be inured to labour, ec, His 
ordinary food alſo was courſe Bread, Bref, Cheeſe , 
«nd Garlick.; and be often went bare-foot, and bare- 
headed. The ſame care was taken by whole 
Nations, eſpecially ſuch as were of a military 
conſtitution. The Latedemonian and Other an- 
tient Nations Cuſtoms are ro every one known, 
Olaus Magnus deſcribes the manner of the Edu- 
cation of the nobility of the War/ike Nation of 
the Goths, 1.8 c.4. They were accuftomed to en- 
dure beating and wounds , to change of heat into 
ſnaden cold , to [offering of fire and froft, to lying 
upon boaras , Cour and uneaſy clothing, flrong , but 
or die 
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ordmary food , wiol-nt and weariſome exerciſes ac- 
cording to every age ; ſuch as riding, darting, ſhuot ing, 
wearing heavy arms, eſpecially kelmets, ſheilds, ſpears, 
boots and ſpurs , ſwimming on horſback,, and in ar- 
mor. I hall not inſtance in any more for fear of 
ſeeming too much to upbraid the preſent delicacy. 


2. THE Duty of the Parents therefore is, firſt 
to begin betimes ; tor very frequently the blan- 
dishment, of Nurſes, and the foolish, vain, or 
evil converſation of thoſe abour them , leave 
ſuch impreſſions even upon their Infancy, as are 
dificultly defaced , even when the child arrives 
to diſcretion, and maturity. Beſides, the Nurſes 
form the ſpeech, the garbe. and much of the 
ſentiments of the child. The ancient Romans 
C ſaith Quintilian) when @ child was born, put 
him not out to an hired Nurſe , but brought him up 
in his Mothers chamber, under the eye of ſome grave 
and virtuous Matron,choſen out of the Neighbourhood, 
who was to have him continually in ber preſence ; 
« Coram qua neque dicere fas erat quod turpe di- 
« Ctu, neque facerequod inhoneſtum taCtu vide= 
«retur: Ac non ſtudia modo, {ed remiſſiones e- 
« tiam, luſuſque puerorum ſanCta quadam gravi- 
« tate ac verecundia temperabat, &c. And ſo con- 
ſi1derable was the Education of Children thought 
ro be, that, as he ſaith , Corne/ia the mother of the 
Gracchi; Aurelia , the mother of Auguſtus Ceſar; 
were Governcſles to great mens Children. 


3- SECONDLY, though a diſcreet and care- 
ful Nurſe be provided, yet let not the Father 
remit his diligence to wean him betimes ; nor 
_ tendorneſs to overcome his zudemevnt , Or 

1s preſent falle, the durable and perfect, m— 
: ut 
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but hinder, as much as is poſſible, the ſowing 
of cvil ſceds, and prevent the very firſt begin- 
nings , and ſprowtings of bad actions. There 1s 
indeed no man that ſeeth not the vaſt diffe- 
rence in Childrens inc/inations to virtue or Vice 3 
how eaſily ſome are adviſed, how diffcultly 0+ 
thers reſtrained, even by correction. Therere- 
maining in every one ſomewhat of that pra- 
vity derived to us from our firſt Parents, in- 
Clining us as much, if not more, to evil, 
then to good; yet ſome more violently then 
others. Which inclinations , though they render 
us not guilty Cthe fin being washed away by 
Baptiſme) yer our conſenting to them is ſin, as 
our reliſting them is virtue, and our fght- 
ing againſt and overcoming them, is the great em- 
ployment of our life. And truely were it not 
for evil examples and counſels , or at leaſt for want 
of good ones, the victory would not be ſo difh- 
Cult , as we commonly ſuppele, and find it; nor 
the difference of inclinations {o manifeſt. For 
_. thus much muſt be acknowledged zo the glory of 
our Maker ; firſt , that as every conſtitution hath 
a diſpoſition to evil, ſo that very diſpoſition: is 
contrary to another evil, to Which the indiffe- 
rent would be more obnoxious ; and Secondly , 
inclineth alſo to the neighbouring good ; every 
def: , by the wiſe ordering of providence , be- 
ing ballanced with another advantage ; as proneneſls 
to anger prompts alloto adtivenes, and hardines 
to atremt difficulties; the ſlow, and phlegma- 
tick, are alſo perſeverant and conitant in their 
reſolutions ; that Which diſpeſeth to luſt , ſuggelits 
alſo 604 dawar plauſibility , and cheerfulnes : 
deſire produceth Induſtry , 7 © breeds quiet and 


Ccautiouſnes, And by the way let this be re- 
meme 
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membred , that it is much eaſier to bend a na- 
tural miſ-inclination to its neighbour virtue, 
then to its oppolite : as an angry perſon is ea* 
filier perſwaded to atfiveres, then meekmes ; the 
tenacions , to frugality , rather then bownty ; obſti- 
nacy to conflancy , fawningnes tO complaiſance, and 
ignorance to obedience. SO that any one becomes 
evil rather then good, 1s not ſo much the faw/t 
cf his conſtitution, as the perverſnes of tis will 
following the ſuggeſtions of ſenſe rather then the 
Digates of reaſon. Tis pleaſure in Children, 
that recommends the evil, and warps them 
from the good: "ris inconftderation and folly more 
then the difficulty or wnnaturalnes of virtue. And 
if there be any ſuch man, as without delight 
or intereſt, purſues bad rather then good, he 
wanteth either the reaſon , or delires common 
ro all mankind. Nor did wiſe Law-makers in- 
{titute reward and puniſbment to conſtrain men 
to doe againſt nature ; but-to equiponderate the 
prejudices of pleaſure and intereſt, z.e. to coun- 
renance reaſon againſt tenſuality, 1 cannor for- 
bare ſetting down a notable ſaying of Quintilian 
Cap. ult. Natura nos ad optimam mentem genuit , a- 
deoque diſcere m:liora volentibus promtum eſt ; ut 
vere intuenti mirum (it illud magis , malos eſſe tam 
multos. And Seneca, Nihil ett tam arduum & 
difficile , quod non humana mens vincat , & in fa- 
miliaritatem producat aſſidua meditatio : nullique ſunt 
tam feri ch» ſui juris affettus, ut no diſciplina domen- 
tur. Ouodeunque ſibi imperavit animus , gbtinuit. 
Sanabilibus e;rotamus malis , ipſaque wos in rectum 
genitos natura , ſi emendari Volwerimus z Jwvat. 
Thus they out of the ſtrength of their reaſon 
and experience : perhaps allo they had learned 
ſo much from Socrates , who by hisown _ 
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ple shewed , that even the: worſt difpoſiti- 
on was conquerable by reaſon. And this to 
the shame of ſo many pretended Chriſtians. 
But how would they have _pvcy way God, had they 
known the advantage given us - grace and hig 
Holy Spirit , alwaies ready to aſhit our good en- 
deavours? Though Seneca leems to have diſcern- 
ed ſome glimpſe of that alſo. Fp. 41. Sacer intra 
0s ſpiritus ſedet, maloram bonwrumque noſtrorum 
o0bſervator & cuſtos. Bonus vir ſine Deo nemo eſt, 
Ln poteft aliquis ſupra fortunam , niſi abipſo, ſure 
gere ? ille dat conſilia er:itia & magnifica. O pie 
Domine, O Salvator bone, faith Salvian 1. 7. quan- 
tum per te efficiunt ſtudia Diſcipline , per que Mmu- 
tari poſſunt vitia Nature! And ſpeaking there 
of the Africans, he faith, Adeo excluſa nature 
originals ſinceritas , ut aliam quodammodo in tis 
waturam vitia fecerunt. The ſum 1s, Though 
all Di/p»ſitions be nor equally good, yer the worſt 
may, by the induſtry of the Educators, and Gods 
grace, never wanting till refuſed , be ſo reform- 
ed and bettered, as to be able to do God, his 
Prince, and family, honour and ſervice. And 
the greateſt forwardnes and worſt inclinations), 
we find in Children, are conquerable ; and when 
attually overcome , thoſe very perſons may /etter 
ſucceed, then the more facile and complying, Oniy, 
as I faid, let them be taken bcrimes: and ther: - 
ther, becauſe it cannot be known bur by expe- 
rience, how any childs dilpolition may prove 
and shew it ſelf. But if inſtead of red:fying his 
evil inclination, any one zndu/ge it ; and inltead 
of bridling, encourage, it ; he makes it his Maſter. 
Whence come thole irregular and extravagant de- 
fres, and actions, which we ſee in many perlons , 
of ſtealing, drinking, inconttancy, and the _, 
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4. My third advice is, that Farents would 
have their Children (as much as they can) un- 
der their own eye and inſpection. By this they 
Shall be preſerved from evil companions , imita- 
tion of bad Superiors, their counſel , diſcours , 
and ſuch like; but more then all, from indiſ- 
creet , impertinent, unmanaged Servants. For 
Touth not having the judgment to mealure it ſelf 
from 'irs own actions, knows it only by reflection, 
from others relations ; and thinks it ſelf Iuch re- 
ally as a fawning ſervant repreſents him. and 
ſervants, who are uſually brought up in that aw 
conaition, and have their thoughts and ſpeeches 
ſuitable , cannot be fit companions to a Gentle. 
»7an. But above all, the example of the Father 
is of greater force to educate a Son. O rebea- 
tum Adoleſcentem CPlin. lib. 8. ep. 13. ) q#i eum 
potiſſimum imitandum habes, cui natura te ſimilli- 
mum eſſe voluit | The Father's aftions authoriſe 
the ſame in the Child: norcan the Father cha- 
ſtiſe him for what himſelf is guilty. Great care 
muſt the Father take therefore, leaſt he give any 
bad example either of intemperate anger with ſer- 
vants , orof uſing any evil, obſcene, or wnde- 
cent words; and to betuch as he defireth his Son 
Should r-preſert him. It concerns him allo to 
overlock, even his Governor and Educator, when 
he is of age to ſtand in need of one, both to 
keep him to his diligence, and create authority 
to his inſtruction. Cato, though he kept a 
Maſter expreſly for his Son in his own houſe, 
yet did himſelf alſo frequently teach him. 
vo did Auguſtus his Grand-children Caius and 
Lucius. The great Theodoſins uled frequently to 
fit by A-ſenius , whilſt he taught his Sons Arca- 


dis and Honoriws; to whom allo he mn” 
c 
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ed ſuch reſpect to be g:ven by them , that ſur- 
prizing them once fitting, and Arſenin»s ſtand- 
1ng, he took from them their robes ; and not 
till after a long time and much intreaty reſtor- 
ed them. And if the Fatherand Family be of 

ood example, it ſeems to me beſt to educate him 
at home , and leave him in his firſt bed, till he 
have taken tome root before he be tranſplanted. 
If the child be of a /oft , or of an haughty dil- 
poſition, or the family of evil examples, *tis better 
to ſend him abroad betimes. But generally, the 
beſt place of Education ſeems to be among(t 
companions ( as near as may be, his equals) ar 
ſome diſtance from home ; but whither he may 
repair every night, or very frequently. If this 
cannot be, then with companions in his Fa- 
thers kouſe ; for to teach one alone, beſides 0- 
ther inconvemences, is extremely tedious both 
to Maſter and Scholar. For want of theſe op- 
portunities the next is at a public School; but 
then great care is to be had that the Family, 
where he ſojourneth, be of good example. And 
much better would it be for him there to have 
a Pedagogue C which in thoſe Countrys , that a- 
bound with Clergy, is ſeldome omitted) 5. e. 
one ſomewhat verſed in learning ; who may 
gg attend the Child, ſee to his repeti- 
tions, and the performing his tasks and exerciſes, 
model his manners, and preſerve him from dan- 
ger, and the like. 


6. PaRENTsalo, fourthly, ou ght to guide them, 
as much as is poſſible, with kindnes and affe#i- 
on ; endeavoring to convince and perſwade them 
of the excellency of labour, ſeriouſneſs, learn- 
ing , virtue , ſufterings, and the like ; and de- 


nying 
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nying what they think not fir to grant chem with 

weetnes and love ; and even chaſtiſing them 
with ſorrow, and for vices only ; in things in- 
different giving them liberty. In bodily ſickneſſes 
the patient is the firſt who deſireth the cure ; 
but the diſtempers of the mind are to be diico- 
vercd and perſwaded to the Patien? by reaſon 
and good admonition. Neither mult the Father 
deſtine his Child to ſuch an employment as him- 
ſelf thinks fitreſt to ſerve his other occa'ions. 
Though moſt mens parts are capable of many 
employments, yet are many lcls diſpoled to one 
then another; and (o much, as it is not worth 
the time and labour many times ( as is ſaid be- 
fore) to endeavour the chanve of ſuch inclina- 
tions. Conſider therefore both his d'/poſ{tior , 
and the nature of the calling, i. e. what facul- 
ties it chiefly employs : and whether rhole fa- 
culties be moſt eminent in the fubje&t; and fo 
fir them together ; and you $hall not need to 
fear their correſponding to your care. How- 
ever, if after all your endeavours they prove 
not to your delire; (as many times it happen. 
murmur not againſt God , who permits 1h:m zo 
miſcary ; either that men may take notice, that 
all well.doing is from his g:ace , not our wiſe- 
dome; or that your faith and patience may be 
tried, and your felf purged from all human and 
ſecular affections and inteieſts ; or thu7 ſome 
faults in your ſelf may be punished in then, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, II. 


OF the Edicator. 


'H HE Fathers greateſt diligence is ſeen in 

chuſing a g00d Governor , Or Direttor of 
his Son. A good Earcator therefore, whether 
one be to be choten, or any one delires to 
render himſelf ſuch, being inſtead of 2 Father 
to his charge , ought to be ; Firſt , re/gious, 
virtuous, and grave, both himſelf and family ; 
that he may give good example , and not need 
to fear tiat his Scho/ar relemble him. He 
muſt rherefore be ſure ro live with greater 
ſeverity then he exaCts of his charge. Then 
alſo may he hope by his prayers to Odtain a 
bicfling upon his endcavours ; and (performs 
ing his duty as in the ſight of God) to give 
up his accounts cheerſully, and receive his re- 
ward trom him, 


2 PruDENT, and diſcreet, as to propor- 
tion and accommodate himſelf and knows 
ledze to the ipirit and capacity of Children, fo 
eſpecially to obſerve his Childs poſitron, and 
to now what it will produce. For many times 
the medicine is to be a;.plied to the aiſeaſe , 
nor to the /yrþrome. Not too ſevere, nor roo 
indulzert * not roo auftrre, leſt he affriehr ; 
nor t99 familiar, leaſt he become contemprible 
to his Clarge. For yowng wen underſtand not 
1 uch the reaſon of his demeanor, He muſt 
praiſe witi.out fiattery, hide without a 
an 
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and correct viithout paſſion ; be cheerful without 
tevity , aſ/able without fawning , crave Without 
mor oft: ?y » and merry W1ITROUt Wi . 


3 PaTIENT, humb/e,and meck, navy by, 
dillemble, and bear with, many unperfinen- 
Al dulnef eS, forgctfuineſſes : to endo mas 
ny alt onts, contemnts, pallions , and fome- 
times very evil words. Not to de{pon?, thoug?1 
ſucceſs aniwer nor his Indultry ; for Al War 
ty God gives grace WHen he Plealeth , nor 
doth all feed immediately /preut : however 
he $hall be rewarded, not accoriins 10 the 
others Proaciency , bur his own induitry and 
{liacerity. 


4. MasTER of his tome, for that is his 
gre:t and univerſ:l inſtrument. B cles, rhe 
ſpeech of the Matter authori/ eo rt ;e Chilos im» 
tation. He mutt therefore r£2-9:0 ly 206d 
not on$iy all ”% cked, profane , an4 oblcone ; 
but alſo all undeccnt,, ail Paſtionate, all iyper- 
bolical, ſuperiiuous, cuſtoraary , vain » {pC0- 
ches ; knowing that tae greateit revercnce is 


duc to C.uuldren, 


5. DiL1GreNT, making it his bulines to 


aſſiit and bÞIrecr his caurge » to oblerve alt his 
motions and fpe-ches; tor though all canno:r 
be amended at once , yet no dctault is ro Sn 
unregarded ; leatt that conrivence aurnornze th? 
committing it, and the fre vent com: tt '7 
produce an habit, Yct Iet him not {© truſtto 
his own induſtry, s not by continual prayer, 
to recom end his employment to the &' ver of 
luccels. 


C4 6. Nor 
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6. Nor coverow. Eſpecially let him not fan- 
cy to himſelf rhe making advantage by inſinu- 
ating into the intereſt of his charge, for that 
breeds jealouſces at leaſt : nor into his afidtions, 
for their gratitude 1s writ in ſand, and their 
paſſions change with new objects. Beſides, af- 
rer a while he will be look'd upon as imperti- 
nent , and exercileing ridiculouſly an obſolete 
power. If, belides theſe qualifications, he have 
experience of forreign parts ; if he underſtand 
earning and ſcienscs ;, if well-born, Of a good 
preſence , and addreſs, and wear his clothes han- 
ſomely , it will admit him into the reſpect of 


his charge, and facilitate the performance of 


his Duty. 


7, IN all times, great "care was taken for 
providing good Educators ; for they ſaid, it was 
better to prevent vices, then puniſh them, And 
in m32!t States the Magiſtrates appointed them ; 
nor was it lawful amongſt many Nations for 
Parents to.employ any others, or educate their 
Children, but in public. The Canons of moſt 
Churtkes, {ince Chriſtianity , have charged that 
election upon the Biſhops : and that with. ſo 
much reaſon and prudence, that the contrary 
practice hath once, and 1s even now ready, to 
endanger the ruin of this Government. The 
Ancient Perſians ( deſpairing to find all requiſite 
accomplishments in one) had utually four di- 
{tinct perſons to educate their Princes : one 
Cwho hath alſo the inſpection over both Ma- 
ſters and Scholar) to inſtruct him in Religi- 
on'and the worship of their Gods ; a 2d. to 
teach him moral virtues; a third to perfect him 
in the laws of his countrey ; a fourth for = 

an 
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and war. And, tho this be above the capacity 
and reach of molt {ubjects ; yet by it every one 
may ſec what is perfeCcteſt, roward which he 
may advance as his eſtate will bear. And let 
them be ſureof this, that if they will havethe 
beſt Educators , they muſt liberally encourage 
them ; for worthy perſons will not labour 
without conſiderable rewards , both of means 
and reſpe&t. Beclides, the gratitude of Prin- 
ces and great Perſons to their Educators, 1n- 
vites others to fit themſelves, and to undergo- 
that laborious and hazardous employment. A- 
lexander the Great built up Stagyra for Ari- 
ſtotles fake, and ſpared Lampſacus for Anaxime- 
nes's. Auguſtus beſtowed youre honours upon: 
the perſon and Country of Apollodorus ; and for- 
gave the Al-xand-i:ns, tO gratify Areus his Mas» 
{ter in Philoſophy. Trajaz dignified his Maſter 
Plutarch with the conlſulship. Memorable is 
the picty of M. Avrclins, who made Proculus: 
Proconſul ; and took Furius Ruſticus with him 
in all his expeditions , adviſed with him of all. 
his both publick and private buſineſles, falured 
him before the Pra f:&i Pretorio, deligned him 
to be ſecond time Cor/ul, and after his death 
obtained from the Senate publicly to erect a 
ſtatue ro his memory. Tantum autem honor js 
Magiſtris ſuits detulit , ut imagines eorum aureas in 
larario haberet , ac ſepulchra eorum aditu , hofliis, 
floribus ſemper honoraret , laith Capitolinus, Sce- 
the gratitude of Gratianus to his Educator 44- 
ſoxius in his Epiſtle to him. Carolus Magnus 
exceedingly honoured Aininus ;, as did ailo+ 
Theodorick Caſſiodorus , making him his Counfel- 
ler and Conndent. $9 did Ozho II. G-rbertis ;, 


for whole ſake, & ut habeat Magiſter. quod 
C 2 W 11= 
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Princ1pi noſtro Petro a parte ſui Diſcipuli offerat , 
Or/o gave to the Church, to be dilpoſed of by 
his Governour, eight Comitatus, or Counties, 
Peſaurum, Fanum, &c, Will. Rufus made Lan- 
franc Arch-bishop of Canterbury. Lavr. Medi- 
cs greatly inriched Joh. Argyropilus , and Mar- 
filius Ficinus his Educators. And truely it 
ſeems tro me, that one of the greateſt advar- 
tages of wealth is, that thereby may be pro- 
cured better Education, then thoſe can have, 
who ar2 not able to requite a worthy perſon. 
And the preateſt treaſure Parents can leave 
their Children 1s- 200d Education, for that pro- 
cures all the reſt, wealth, honours, virtue, 
wiſdome and happines ; but to provide them 
honours and riches wi hour this, 1s to put Azms 
iuto their hands to their .own ruine. jar 

$5 toe þ 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Educated. 


HE Educator cannot perform his Duty , 

unleſs he know the aime and {cope of 
his employment , 5. e. unleſs he confider dilt- 
gently , what a one the Zaucared ought to be 
framed by him- 


1. FiR sT then we ſuppoſe, that #9 man cometh 
into this World either to be idle, or follow and 
enjoy only his own pleaſure and humour , but to be 
ſerviceable to his Maker: who (acting as a Tatie 
onall agent ) maketh nothing for ow, but bim , 
ſelf ; and out of his infinite favour tO Us, 1s 
pleaſed to honour us ſo n:uch, as both that ſome 
way we may do him ſervice, and thereby alſo 
in the higheſt manner advantage our ſelves , by 
advancing his Kingdome and intereit, i. e. by 
doing good ( for God isthe univerſal vood ) both 
to Our ſelves and others. There is no Cexcepti- 
on even of the greateſt Prince trom that gene- 
ral burden laid upon us by God himſelf: 1 /u- 
dove vultus ti veſceris pane two, i.e. very Man 18 
to have ſome /aborious employment, cither of body 
or mind, whichis to be his calling, and of which 
he isto render a ſtrict and {evere account. S010- 
mons Princels cats not the bread of !dlencs. S, 
Paul Jaboured. Our Lords whole life was di» 
vided in /abores and dolores. "The greatelt Prince 
is obliged tothe greateſt obſervance ; and ſome 
have accounted themſelves bur 2s the General M:- 
nilters or Stewards of their Subjects. "The Hizh 


prieſt 
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Prieſts among the Fews had, and the Grand Sei- 
gnior at this time hath, a trade, at which (as I am 
informed.) he is to labour every day ; which is 
for no other intent but to mind him of this ge- 
neral obligation. And good reaſon this 1s; for 
there cannot be imagined ſuch a difference a- 
mongſt men , all of theſame kind, made all of 
one maſs , having the ſame entrance into , and 
exit out of, this life ; that ſome should be born 
for pleaſure only , others for /ahour ; ſome tor 
themſelves only , Others for the ſuſtentation of 
them in their Ldlenes. 


2. THE greater means and opportunities any 
one hath of glorifying God, the greater Duty and 
obligation lieth upon him. The reaſon is plain ; 
it is God that beſtows'all good rhings ; 'who 
being no reſpecter of perſons, gives to every 
man to profit others. - And the more he ( as 
the Husband-man ) ſows, the more he expects to 
reap; more from him that had five Talents, then 
trom him that had but zwe. 


'3- WHATEVER A man enjoys, enabling 
him toglorify God , and to do good to himſelf , 
or others, is a Talent. As ſtrength, health, parts, 
&c. Allo whatever gives him greater Authority , 
asriches, and honors, or reputation ; the two 
foundations of Novility;, which rendring them 
eminent and conſpicuous above other men , ſets 
them alſo, at leaſt, as lights and examples to 
be followed by their Intcriors. 


4 PERSONS of quality , therefore, beſides 
the obligation of private men , have others 


allo particular and peculiar to their condition. 
Firſt 3 


= 
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Firſt, as rich men, they are to make all the advan- 
tage they can for bettering themſelves and others 
by their riches, They are Gods Stewards after 
they have taken what 1s neceſſary or convenient 
to themſelves, and families, (the better to perform 
ſuch duties) »ot for /uxury , delicious farc, or fat- 
ting themſelves, as beaſts are for the day of {laugh- 
ter ; zor for accumulating wealth, the ruſt whereof 
will corrode their conſciences, as fire would their 
flcsh : vor for furniſking their vain pleaſures , Or 
extravagont dclircs. But for providing for the poor, 
(rhe immediate and particular care and charge 
of Almighty God) many of whom he hath left 
in worſe condition then the Beaſts and Fowls , 
were they not preferred to theſe Treaſurers; but 
for public and magnificent works, Which exceed 
the ability of meiner perſons. Beſides, that Cha- 
rity and Generoſity are ingenious to invent many 
waies Of aſliſting others. 

SECONDLY, AS Maſters of numerous Fa- 
milies, they arc to provide for their ſeveral re- 
lations » Wife, Children, Servants, Neighbors , 
And not only temporal, but allo, ſpiritual tupplies. 
Every Family being a little Church; and every 


Maſter of a Family a Magiftrate within his own 


walls; to govern, adviſe, direct, reward and 
punish thoic under his charge. 


THIRDLY, As Members of a noble flock, 
they are to adviſe, aſliſt and benefit allo their 
brethren and kindred, to whom they have 2 
more particular relation then to the reſt of Man- 
kind. They are alſo to correſpond unto , and 
in themſelves ( as ina burning-glaſs ) concenter 


the characters of their worthy Predeceſſors; and, 
COme 
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communicate them, as well as their wealth, down 
allo with advantage to their Deſcenaguts. And 
ler them remember that it is nor lels praiſe-wor- 
thy to dzſerve to be a Prince,then to be one. 


4 As the moſt conſiderable members of a Com- 
mon-wealth , they are engaged in more peculiar 
Durics towards the Prince , and his ſubordinate 
Maziſtrates; to krow and obcy the Laws, and aſ- 
fiſt roward the obſervation of them by others. 
Beiides this, zo fit themiclves for tuch employ- 
ments a8 they may probably be call'd unto, W he- 
ther zo be 

Courtiers, and domelſtick Servants to the Prince, 

Moegiſtrates in Peace, Commanders in War. 

Counſellers of , Or Officers under, the Prince. 

Einployed in forreign Parts, as Agents, Ams- 

baſſadors , &C. 

Or in the Church, as Clerey-zen, Secular or 

Religious, active or contemplative. N-c ſic 

quiſque debet efſe otioſus , ut in codem 0tio util t2- 

rem 7102 cogitet proximi ; nec fic atiuoſus, ut cone 

tem plationem non requirat Dei. Aug. de C. D. 


5. THESE, and ſuch like, are tho Callings and em- 
ployments Of Gentlemen ; Who, a3 you ſce, ought not 
ro overvaluc or think themlelves: better , becauſe 
of their wealth or honour; but to have greater 
obligations. And as they may juſtly expect greater 
reward*,hecau(e of greater vempt -tions,ſ0 are they 
to fear greater punishm.ents, becauſe of greater 
opportunities of doing good, and becauſe every 

aulr is more conſpicuous and dangerous in them 

then in inferiors. But beldes they mult not forget 

themſclves alſo to be private Perſons s But et 

their public bulines be what it wull, they gps 
| an 
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and muſt have ſome time to themietves. allo ro 
beſtow on their particular Inclinations. Where. 
of, firſt, that is beſt fpent, which 1s employed 
upon 4mizhty God: And by the way, let them 
take notice, 1. That they vught not to under- 
take any employment, which will nor allow them 
every day a competent time for thetr Devotions. 2, 
Next,that is beſt employed which is ſet upon i 
genious ſtudies; eſpecially fiir as are beneficial 
and advantageous to the Public;.or ſuch as poorer 
perſons are not able to ſuyport. Such arethe Hiſto- 
ry of his own or other Countreys, ſearch of Anti- 
quity, and Languages, Natural H:flory, and experi- 
ments; Medicine; forreign Laws; Mathematicks , 
Aſtronomical obſervations ; Mechanicks , and the 
like; It being a noble ſtudy to obſerve, how God 
governs natural, as well as free, Agents. Thus is 
$-{1mon praiſed for his knowledg in Plants ; 
Moſes tor being verſed in all the learning, of the 
Egyytians; Daniel was Chief of the Magicians ; 
Abraham a great \ſtronomer ; David and Fob 
eminent Philoſophers; Avicen, Averroes, and 
Almanſor were all Princes 3 Rodu!{phus the Eimpe- 
ror gave lis mind ro Jewelling; Gratinins to mas 
king of Arms. But heed muſt be taken leaſt t hoſe 
be made the principal, which should only be 
acceſſories and divertiſements. 


6. Now to all theſe the Evucators care can- 
not exrend , nor is it expected it should. Pur this 
he oughr to do: Firſt, to lay in his charge the 
foundation of Religion and vixue. 2, To im- 
prove his natural parts as much as he shall be able, 
2. To vround him fo far in ſuch general know- 
ledges, as may be (crviceable or uſetul unto him, 
till he be ablc in ſome mcalure to proceed in than 
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by his own Induſtry, and by them be alſo fitted 
forthe other. 4- And laſtly to aſſiſt him in ſuch 
particular Arts or Faculties as he ſeems moſt fit 
for, inclined unto, or likely to follow. But theſe 
not all at once, butas his judgments and parts 
are prepared to receive them : that being not 
ſuperficially or {lightly painted or tinfed, but tho- 
rowly fwrniſ-'d to all good employments, he may 
have both abiliry and delight to purſue &y bimſel 
the ſame rourre; and in his private ſtudies &xi 

#p that knowledg and wiſdome, whoſe founda- 
tiow was laid by his Teachers. Which isthe end 
of the Educators pains, and will perhaps take up 
more of the Young-mans age, then is uſually 
allowed by Parents to that purpoſe. And per- 
haps it will not be amiſs here to advertiſe , that 
Governors be not too ſoon caſt of. Auguitus 
Ceſar kept Poſidonius his inſtruftor with him till 
his old age; and when he then deſired of the 
Emperor to be diſmiſſed into his own Countrey, 
where he might dye in quiet out of the tracas 
and noiſe of the World ; Czſar deſired before 
his departure , to receive ſome good rules from 
him for better governing himſelf; the Philoſo-. 
pher anſwered , that when he perceived himſelf 
oy Should, before he undertook any buli- 
neſs, repeat over the Alphabet z AuguFus contide- 
ring his preſcription, replyed,that he perceived he 
had ſtill need of him, and perhaps as much as 
when he was firſt under his care ; ſo refuſed to dil. 
miſs him, but gave him an appartment in the Pa- 
lace, better, and nearer to himſelf, increaſed 


his revenues , and kept him with him as long as 
he lived. 
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CHAP. V. 
General Direfions to the Educater. 


1. F"HE Exvcator having thus his ezd pro- 

poſed , and his matter (the Educated) de- 
livered into his hands, let him conſider how to 
work this matter to that end, And firſt he shou!d 
endeavour thorowly to underſtand what parts 
and caparity , as allo what diſpoſitions and inclina- 
tions, his charge hath ; ;. e how apt to, or averſe 
from, this end. Next, how to frame and order 
thele diſpoftitions ; which to corre, which 
reſtrain, which encourage. For many times an un- 
$kilful Gardiner ſpends much vain labour to ga- 
ther out the roots of Summer-weeds, which would 
perish in the aizgirg. 


2. Mucn doth it concern the Educator to 
carry himſelf diſcreetly. For young Men obſerve 
diligently, and cenſure ſevercly Cwhen among{t 
their Camerades) and their Governors in the 
firſt place. H's firſt care muſt be to ſteer evenly 
between mildneſs and ſeverity. Yet making ute 
of more or leſsof each , according to the d:tpo- 
ſition of his Charge, and the prelent occalion. 
It requires great judgment to join ſwectnes and 
efficaciouſnes in his commands : not to advance 
into Farſpnes and moroſity on the one (ide 3 nor 
degenerate into ſoftnes and /ſchenes on the other. 
Harshnes is diſcovered in thelc and the like par- 
ticulars. In ejoynivg things in therafelves roo 
difficult , unfelible , unſupportable , or too 
hard tor that perſon ;- or a aa. obſcureiy 

Or 
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or equivocally , as if he were ſeeking an occa- 
ſion ro chide; or exjoyning them too imnyerioully, 
and not shewing the reaton of his commands ; 
in zot airefting him howto do them ; in wn/ea- 
ſonable urging, and exacting them either in 
regard of the time, or the ability, or diſpoli- 
tion of his charge; In preſſing all things great and 
ſmall with the {ame vigour and importancy , or 
becauſe it is his command; in rejedting all rea- 
ſons to the contrary, as excuſes; and not hearing 
his charge ſpeak foe himſelf ; In shewing him- 
ſelf jealous and ſuſpicious, or to havean 1.1 opji- 
nion of his charge, or giving occalion to ſuſpect 
him moroſe, unlatisfiable ; or that all his aftions 
and ſpeeches, tho dubious, are interpreted in 
the worſt [enſe; In exaggerating all miltakesand 
errours into fins and crimes ; In denying all or moſt 
of his delires tho the things be reaſonable, or 
unprejudiciable; In unſeaſonable, nimious , op- 
probriousChiding, and 1uch like. 


3- REMIssNEs onthe contrary chews it ſelf 
in thee things. If he take notice only of great and 
ſcandalous, not ſmaller or ſecreter , faults ; If 
what i well enjoyned, either becauſe of the Edu- 
cated's unwillingnes, or others interceſſions , be 
not, as it ought, exacted ; but either omitted , 
or changed into an eaſier ; If he judg faults,becauſe 
ordinarily committed, or his charge is inclined 
to them, lefler then indeed they are ; If he think, 
them incorrigible, and ſo go not about to re- 
Ctify them ; If indeed he reſent then as faults, 
but chideth or correcteth not ſo muCh , as is ſuf- 
ficient ro amendment ; J7f, when he hath 
Shewed him his faults, and that he is diſpleaſed 
with them , he leave the amendment to the young 
Man ; 
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Man ; /f, to pleaſe others, as the Parents, kin- 
dred , companions of his charge , he yield to a 
greater indulgence then he ought; Or, iFout of 
timidity and fear of offending his charge, he 
neplett his duty. 


4. Now to avoid both theſe rocks, either of 
which is fatal; ler the Governor be reſolute to 
obtain his end, but /aveet and mild in preſcribing 
and exacting the means, Tobe ſurenor to let any 
vice paſs uareprehended , and according to the 
nature or danger of it, to be more or leſs eager; but 
for things indifferent, indecencies, fancies, little 
humors (which are neither vicious, nor ſ{can- 
dalous ) to bear wich them, till their turn core 
to be weeded out. Endeavour to beget in your 
Charge a perſwaſion , that you repreheond or cor- 
rect . not ot of your own intereſt, pleaſure, or 
paſſion; &t out of a true, internal, ſincere af- 
fection ; which , if you really bear ſuch towards 
him, will not be difficult. And if you can thus 
far advance, you may go a itep farther ; 5. e. 
breed in him an affection toward you ( for love 
begets love ) and then the great diftculty of your 
work is paſt; in this alſo rhe Parents mult afli{t. 
This mult be increaſed by shewing your ſelf at 
all times concerned in his intereſts; openly taking part 
in, and juſtifying, his quarrels, tho private!y 
you refr2hend him ſevercly, ( for thus he lees 
you are careful of his reputation; ) by your di- 
ligent Care and attendance on him when ſick; and 
many Other occaſions will be ſuggeſted of honeſt- 
ly infinuating into his affections. - But take heed 
you flatter him not, nor praiſe him too much, yea 
tho he deſerve very well; for many times immo- 
derate praiſe makes him _ and inſolent ; mMa- 

2 ny 
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ny times alſo laſch and negligent , thinking he 
hath got applauſe enough, and needs no more en- 
deavOur ; but, as if he had already hit zhe mark,» 
unbends and throws away, his $0w. Indeed the mo- 
derate (uffering of praiſe, isas great atryal of wile- 
dome and prudence, as the Cupel is of hilver. 


5. STRIVE allotoeramour him of what you 
would teach him. For to him that doth willingly 
what he mult of zeceſſity, the proficiency is certain. 
To be a goodand virtuous man, conliſts almoſt 
ſolely in the will : Quid 7:61 opus eft ut ſis bonus ? 
wvelle, Sens. ep» 80, He thar Ceares to be ſo, wants 
little of beingſo. And this 1s done by recom- 
mending yuur commands and inſtructions with 
the reaſon of them ; for when the j»dgmert is con» 
vinced , the Wl ſurrendersof her ſelf. I can- 
not deny but rhis is contrary to the practiſe of too 
many of our great Schools, where Children learn 
only, becaule it is minus melum ; tho painful 
and troubleſome, yer not fo much altogether 
as perpetual chaſtiſement. Many havedoubted 
whether Children of Perſons of quality should at 
all be beaten; pretending it 18 Hlavich, and, if 
in another age, injurious ; that he, who will not 
reform with chiding, wul be allo obſtinate a- 
gainſt beating. Tho there 1s no juſtifying thoſe 
Maſters, who think every thing lawtul againſt 
that unreſiſting age; who being overburdened 
with numbers, make crue/ty paſs tor diligence, and 
ſupply cheir want of care with plenty of the rod: 
asif they, whoare committed to their charge, 
are abandoned to their paſſion 3 or as if realon 
were not to be uſed to thoſe who are not yet 
Maſters of it: Yet corporal chaſtiſement is necel(- 
ſary, even for great Mens Children alſo , eſps: 
Claily 
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cially for ſuch ſtubborn diſpoſitions , as care not 

for shame, but areafraid of pain. But not this 

till laſt of all. For the Educator is to try all means 

before he comes to that; Exhorting, examples, 

employments, praiſe and shame, promiling , 

threatning, rewards alwaies before punishments. 

Divers laudable crafts also, and decent are ro be 

practiſed; as to commend him ſometimes more 

then he deſerves, or for what he hath not, 

but you feign 70 4e/ieve he hath, done. To let 
him know that you pals-by many failings in com- 

paſſion to his age ; fo ſeem not to believe the evil 

related of him, but to nourish a better opinion ; 

to put his faults upon another,and ex1ggerate them 

in his Preſence; zo declare the punishiment deſer- 

ved or inflicted; te watch over him fo as to hin- 

der the acting of his evil intention, without ta- 

king notice of it. It was allo the cultome to 

punish the young Prince'sFavorite for the Prince. 

[f theſe ſuthce nor, try [mart chiding ; wherein take 
heed of wnbeſeeming words, which a noble nature: 
many times reſents long after, bur all are apr 
to imitate tuwards others. Beware alſo of too 1m... 
portunate, or #%ſ2aſonable reprehenſions ; as either 
when the offender is in pathon, or in public, 
or your ſelf in paſſion; tho ir be not amiſs 
ſometimes to ſeem ſo. Neither be 2/waies chi- 
ding , for that breeds infenlibility and carel-ſnes, 
and authorizeth his fault by your own. Neſcio 919+ 
modo hoc ipſum , quod concupiſcitur, jucundius fit” cum 
vetatur, Gy» contumax eſt animus (maxime puerorum 
&& in contrarium atque arduum nitens. Indiſcreet re« 
prehenſion is many timesrecommendarion of the 
vice. Let corporal puniſhments bethe laſt refuge, 
and when the reſt, tried, arc found inſufficient ; 
for what is done willingly is belt done, Horfes 
D- 3 anck 
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| and Beaſtsare ſubdued by the rod; but man hath 


a frec-will, which (if poſſible) is to begained 
by reaſon. What we do for fear of punishment 
we really deteſt ; and, were we left to our ſelves, 
would not doit. Yet by accuſtoming to Uo it, 
tho for tear, the bugbear, that cauſed our hatred , 
is driven away; and by li:tle and little we acquire 
an habit of, and by degrees a love to, it, 


6. TAKE all faults, vices eſpecially, at the be- 
ginning, by preventing as much as you can all oc- 
calions and opportunites of ill-doing ; as let him 
not frequent ſuſpedFed places , not be abroad, tho 
with a fricnd, nor be late from his lodging , and 
the like. For tho he do at ſuch time no- 
thing blam<-worthy ; yet that irregularity indul- 
ged will breed inconveniencies firſt, and faultines 
afterwards. Plato having chid a young man for a 
{light fault, and he replying "twas no great mat- 
ter, anſwered but the cuſtome of it is- Tho 
he cannot amend all at once, yet he muſt not 
ſettle in any one. Many times alſo we ſee a word 
caſt in by chance, or in merriment, to have 

reater force then a formal admonition, Quinti- 
= if any of his young Scholars committed a 
faulr, eſpecially roo bold and venturous, would 
tell him, thar tor the preſent he diſliked it not, 
but for the future he would not endure it* fo he 
both indv/gedtheir wit, and correfed their errours. 
egreenim reprehendas que ſinis conſueſcere. 


ESPECIALLY beware of all obſcene diſcourſe, and 
thoſe equivocal phraſes, which the wicked invent 
ro expreſs their luſt ( z»geniouſly as they think ) 
mw oft plawſibly, i. e. dangerouſly. As likewiſe of 
all filthy $-zgs, and of Libe/s, wherein cither the 
Magt- 
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Magiſtrate , or other perſon is taxed. Forbear 
alſo C chiefly it the Child be naturally timorous ) 
all diſcourſe of witches , Spirits, Fayries, and the 
like; which intimidate the ſpirit . and fill the 
head with vain and frightful imaginations. Alſo 
all fond Romances, whether of Giants or Love. 
Thoſe ſeem to have taken their original about the 
time of the Holy-War; when all Europe was upon 
the gog of fighting, ro which they thought thoſe 
fond ſtories were very A but theſe from 
later times, when Courtſhip and /uſt were in grea- 
ter account then Arms and Valowr. But wharever 
they be, being but Caſtles in the Aire, it matters 
not whether they are built for Palaces or Priſons , 
they have both a bad effect : For they iniprels 
upon Children, and Cwhich is almoſt the fame) 
upon Women, and weak lilly men alſo , falſe 
notions. They are tothe mind what a Feaver istO 
the body, filling the Soul with preternatural , ir- 
regular conceits, and hindering the true wnder- 
ſtanding and real notion of things as they are in 
the World , which zrue hiſtories {et forth. They 
repreſent actions by a falle glaſs, as in the idle 
imaginationsof filly and looie people. If wan- 
dring and inlignificant fancies i» the brain, CRo- 
mances in thought) be to troubleſome to all 
well-minded people ; to have ſuch in writing , is 
certainly much worſe. What a madneſs is it to 
increaſ(c theſe by ſuggeſting more non-ſenſe ? by 
any our follies , and px4liſhing our reEveries ? 
hey shew us /uſt in{tead of /ove, falſe honour and 
valour initead of true; the World in imagination 
for that in reality, agreeable dotages, pleaſant 
means to render men fools. The moſt dange- 
rous of all Romances, are thoſe, which are dretled 
up with all the artifice ot good words, habits, 
action » 
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action, &c. on purpoſe to withdraw the Soul 
from ſerjouſnes and virtue, to vanity and fil- 
thines : Comedies, I mean, which who with 
delight frequenteth , returns with the paſſions 
and humors there repreſented, $hall 1 ſay? or 
recommended. The delign of them is ſenſual de- 
light and pleaſure (to ſay no worſe) which a 
good ſerious man looks upon as his greateſt ene- 
my : Nemo ad voluptatem venit ſine affefu ; nemo 
affefFum ſine caſibus ſuis patitur. 'Vbi voluptas ibi 
+ per quod ſc. voluptas ſapit. Tert. de Spect. 

pon the ſame rea/on 1 would difſwade all con- 
verſation with Fools. Auguſtus called Dwarfs and 
Naturals monſtra mali ominis, & nature ludibria. 
as alſo with F-ſters, Buffons, and all ſuch as accu- 
{tome to, and ſtudy to procure, /aughter. A dange- 
rous and peſtilent ſort of pleaſure, that renders the 
mind's indulging it, like to his that cauſeth it, 
light, foolish, vain, and contrary to that {criouſnes 
and thinkingnes requiſite to prudence and gailan- 
try of ſpirit. When this paſſion is over, reflect 
upon what cauſed it, and the manner of it, and you 
$hall ſcarce find any action whereof you will be 
more really ashamed ; as of that which Nature 
hath not ſuffer'd to be acted without uncomely 
motions of the mouth and co.intenance. E im- 
poſſibile (faith Danri p. 53.) che ſapace overita nella 
repablica, ſe co/ui che governa e amico de bufſonerie, oh» 
buzie, Andas itisina commoOn-wealth, ſo in a 
family, and in all converſation. 


7-L £T him do every thing for a good end, 
and the beſt way. Firſt, virect his intentions aright, 
and by that means his actions become wirtues ; 
and ( which is more ) there will be inſenſib]y im- 
planted the yery ellence of Religion. To carry 
himſelf 
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himſelf decently, tell him , not that the people 
will think better of him ,. zhat he shall be more 
accepted in converſation ; but tell him, that he 
ought to carry himſelf as the nobleſt and wor- 
thieit of Gods creatures. To fudy and be diligent ; 
not that thereby he may arrive to honors here, 
and be acceptable to great perſons , but to do 
God his Creator the more ſervice, To be plau- 
ible, not for bringing about little ſecular de- 
ſ1gnes,but to advance virtueand theglory of God 
by bi reputation. To be civil and affable, noc 


- to purchaſe the love of men, but for real cha- 


rity s and the like. Todo his actions the 4&eft 
Wway will breed a laudable ambition in him to ex- 
cel in that which is good. And fince in every 
age the mp are employ'd, only the 0b- 
gedts changed), and the ations of thoſe faculties 
not many ; it muſt needs be, that our whole lite 
1s but readtizng the ſame thing frequently over up- 
on divers ſubjects and occalions. As the Fool 
perſonates the ſame humour, tho in divers Come- 
dies; and tho ſometimes Lance, Jodelet, or Scara- 
muccico, yet *tis all bur the ſame Buffoon, In n- 
fancy little quarrels with their brethren, peevish- 
neſfles, wilfulneſles, &Cc are afterwards angers, ha- 
treds, envies , prides ,- jealouſies; and a fenlible- 
nes in Youth for a gig or a ſugvar-plum, is the 
ſame afterwards for honour or intereſt. Ard he 
is not the only wiſe man who diſcourſeth of, 
or acterh, great and high matters ; bur he who 
ſpeaks or doth, whatever it be, great or ſmall, 
pertinently , and according to the nature of the 
ſubject. Therefore let your charge, even in his 
youth, frequently refle# upon his own and others 
actions, and cenſure them freely ; that himlelf 


may be engaged to know to do better when tr 
ke 
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like occaſion recurs. 'Tis generoſity not to admire 
every thing he hears or fees Cwnich ſome miſ- 
call c1vijiry) bur to uſe his judgment ; to 4iſ- 
commend as well as praiſe; nor to acquieſce 1n 
every anſwer, bur to ſeek for ſolid reaſon, and, 
according to his Capacity , ſatisfaction. Let him 
alſo in his ſports be prompr, diligent, active 
ſubtil, free, not dishoneſt ; and where there is 
any engagement for vidory , earneſt, contriving z 
watching advantages, yet not quarrelſome ; en- 
deavouring to overcome, yet patient if van- 
quished: and theſe qualities will he alſo afrerward 
put on in more ſerous matters; for if hunting 
be a preludium to War, Childrens ſports are 1o 
to all other actions of their life. 


8. IT is alſo neceſſary that the Educator have 
the diſpoſing of the ſervants ; or at leaſt that the 
Child have none but virtuous and diſcreet per- 
ſons to ſerve and wait upon him, eſpecially in 
his Chamber: whole diſcourſe at his riſing and 
going to bed have great influence upon him 
many times , either to confirm or deface ſuch 
notions, as have bin infuſed into him the day 
before. Great care alſo mult be had of recom- 
mending him to good Companions, and rather 
thoſe that are ſomewhat above him in years, 
of a good reputation , and ſuch as you will be 
content he may imitate, If you come into a 
ſtrange place, you may diſcover evi/ company ; 
if they be extraordinarily ofhcious withour any 
reaſon ; if they applaud whatever the young man 
ſaith, or doth if rhey offer their ſervice and afli- 
ſtance to all purpoles ; if they adviſe againſt the 
Governor, or to liberty, libertiniſme, or idlenes ; 
if they railly , droll, and ſpeak evil of others, 

elpeci- 
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eſpecially of virtuous men, or ſuch as the young 
man is recommended to ; if they endeavour to 
draw him to unknown , obtcurs, or fſuſrefted 
places, or bring him into much company. Beware 
of ſuch men, and ger your charge out of their 
hands as ſoon as you can. 


9, 1 haye often thounRhr it a great Shame to 
{ce Beaſts, as horſes and Dogs , #aught with (6 
much care and induſtry , their natural vices cor- 
rected, and their diſpoticions reformed, by al- 
moſt certain rules fitred out of obſcrvation , to 
every humour and irnperfection : Yet many men 
to return not only not berzered, but much deze- 
Tiorated from their Governors; till I conhdered, 
that beſides the ignorance, negligence, and in= 
ſufficiency of the Educators, or their undertaking 
to bring up too many, and all by the ſame way ; 
there was alſo required on the part of the Edu- 
cated, the generous concurrence of his own free de- 
fire and endeavour to do well. That ſome alſo 
have ſuch natural imperfections and perverſe 
diſpoſitions, as if not taken at the firſt moment, 
as it were , the primo-prime atts, and preſerved 
with infinite care and induſtry from temptation , 
are difficultly refornied and ſ{traighrned. Nero 
was not rectified by Seneca and Burrhus , tho 
it is probable, had he been a private perſon , 
and fo long under their care till he had got an 
habit, and imbibed thoſe inſtructions they gave, 
he might have proved a vertuous perſon. Bur 
the Tree returned to his native crookednes before 
It had timeto grow ſtraight. Cicero's Son to the 
ſtupidity of his nature, added Drunkennes and good 
fellowthip » and no wonder if from Athens 


and Cratippus, he returned as he went to them. 
M, Aus 
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_ M. Aurelius provided 14 of the moſt approved 


Maſters of the whole Empire ( the learned Fu- 
lius Pollux being one)to educate his Son Commoadng; 
and within a V\ hile cashiered five of them, becauſe 
he had obſerved ſome /evities in their carriage. 
Yer could not the other nine rectify the froward 
and barbarous humour, perhaps fuck'd from, and 
encouraged afterward, by his Mother, at the 
time of his conception in love with a Gladiator. 
Caracalla was nurſed by a Chriftian (Tert. ad 
Scapulam.) whole education had ſuch force upon 
him , that for a long time he behaved himſelf 
ſo, as he gainedthe love of all men; hujus pure. 
ritia blanda , ingemoſa, &c. ſaith Spartianus, Bur 
afterward the natural humors, which were not ſuf- 
ficiently by that short time of good education 
purged out, fermented again, and corrupted the 
whole maſs. In ſuch caſes therefore, I adviſe 
the Educator to be contented to do his endea- 
your , and noteaſily deſpond; but if no better- 
ment, to have patience; and without all paſſion, 
and with due reſpect to the perſon ( careful nor 
to fix any ſcandal or permanent infamy upon the 
family) ſend him away. He may be fit for ſome« 
what elſe; as the Spanish Proverb 1aith , zhar 
which will 10t make a pot, may make a cover: 
or others may be more fitting for him , or more 
fortunate then your {elf. And fo, as Phyſicians re- 
move their incurable Patients far of into the 


countrey , free your felf from him, that you 


may not be shamed by him, nor your ſelf ſee 
his shame. 
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CHAP..-VI. 


Of the ordering the diſpoſition 
| and Manners of the Edus 
cated, 


"0-ooan E begin withal, becauſe it is the 
cbiefeft and foundation of all the reſt. For 
if you can plant in him a virtwour diſpoſition, 
the reſt is eaſy, and follows as natural co- 
rollaries from thence. And this is ſuſtained up- 
on two' general baſes, Conſcience and Homer, 
Therefore, 


t. LET the Educator in the very firſt place 
endeavour to plant in his charge a true /e»/e 
of” Religion. 1 mean not that , which conſiſts 
in Dsſpwuting for a party, or in diſcourſe only ; 
but that in the heart and affetiovs. That he 
may ſerioutly remember and acknowledg his 
Creator betimes; and accuſtome himſelf ro 
bear rhat yoke , which in time will grow eaſy, 
and at length pleaſant : and that he may not 
be ashamed to own God Almighty for his Ma- 
Fey in this adulterous and atheiſtical generari- 
on. Our Lord ſaid, that the good Seed, be. 
ing ſows in the grownd of an honeft and tra» 
table diſpoſition', cannot - but-bring forth in 
youth the blade, then the eare, and ar laſt ar- 
rive at maturity. Regard nor” any wicked Pro- 
verb, Or cenſure; of early piety. Bur it Relz- 
gion Once {take root in the ſpirit of a Child, 

| E 1. The 
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I. The principal is ſaved, should it pleaſe God 
to call him. betimes out of the World. 2. 
Neither can he in his whole life-miſcarry. For 
this is founding him upon the rok, which with- 
itands all floods and tempelits; j. e. it is a 


principle , univerſal , perfect, unfailable ; upon 


which -whoeyer builds , shall live uniformly , 
contentedly, and happily , both here and here- 
after : A princip/e , which- will bear him upin 
' all eſtates, accidents, and actions; a principle, 
he never need change, or forget. His fuffe- 
rings by it will be pleaſant, his /ife blameles, 
his ations prudent, his words diſcreet, his 
thoughts virtuous and regular, and in all things 
shall he live according to the perfedtion human 
nature 1s Capable of. Religion; preſcribes. a cer- 
Fain end, the Glory of God, or doing as much 
good as he can to himſelf and others ; which 
is an high and z0+b/e aime, and direction ; and 
hinders all /ownes of ſpirit , diſorder and con- 
fuſion in actions, and inconſtancy in reſolutions. 
For if any object be propoſed, he conſiders not 
ſo much what is (awful (or expedient , as What 
is be#t to be done, From want of ſuch a ſcope 
or maiK it comes, that moſt men ſhoot wader; 
employ their minds in little by-bulineſles , un- 
worthy their dignity, and not honorable if ef- 
fected Indeed our underſtandings are fooliſh , 
and deſires irregular ; and to rectify them we have 
Fathers and Governors, whoſe wiſdome we 
make our guide ;- yet is not theirs cunParable 
ro that of our 'Lord ſect forth in the Holy Scri- 
ptures. Frequently therefore inculcate the great. 
neſs of God the Creator and Governor of all, 
and every particular , in this World ; the ſpore- 
wes Of our hfe, and certainty of judgment ; the 

| great 
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great reward for the good, and ſevere puniſh- 
ment for the bad. Explain to him the myſte- 
ries of the Lords Prayer , the Creed, Command- 
ments , his obligation in Baptiſm, and the do- 
E&rine of the Sacraments in due time. Accu- 
ſtom him often to medicare , and ſer before him 
the manner of the life , which our great Lord , 
the only Son of God, lived here on Earth ; 
and the great ſufferings and 1ortifirations he vo- 
luntarily choſe and underwent ; that fo he may 
not prefer in his thoughts any way before ir. 
Frame alſo for him Prayers conformable to 
his age and condition , which may contain a 
ſummary of hz duty. And take care that he ſay 
them every morning and evening upon his 
knees, not in bed; and as he advanceth, chanoe 
them, leaſt they become a meer form, Let him 
alſo every night, at his going ro bed , recoll-0F 
hiflorically what he hath done, and faid that 
day ; and for what he hath done amils to be 
ſorry, and for what well done give thants. 
Let him allo trequently C (uppoſe twice a day ) 
read ſome part of the Scripture, and t1e Hi- 
ſtorical and Sapiential Pooks rather then the 0- 
ther, which are more difficultly underſtood. 
In the morning let him, as much as he can, 
order his actions and employments for the whole 
day ; foreſeeing what temrations that day are 
likely ro come upon hint, and how he may beſt 
prepare againlt rhaem. 


2. LuT him alſo be made to krow bi own 
dignity, the ſublime ends to which he was cre- 
ated , and the noble actions which are in his 

wer. And this both as a Chriſtian and a 


entleman. For it is not good, that the la- 
E 2 ter 
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| ter (as it too often doth.) ſwallow up the for- 


mer » and that ſecular Grandeur banish not the 
true greatnes: for intruth the Laws of the Gol- 
pel arc greater and more ſublime then what na» 
ture or human providence ſuggeſteth. Adma- 
gna » imo ad maxima, nati ſumus , not as Beaſts 
groveling On the Earth , obedient to their ap- 
perit, and labouring only for their belly. Major 
Sum, © .ad majava genitns, quam ut mancipium 
form mes corporis. Sen. Man hath a deſign higher 
then Natyre , to: be like to Almizhty God and 
his Holy Angels ; to overcome kimſelf, maſter his 
paſſions , and rule over Others, not by fear and 
violence, but by-reaſon, juſtice, and choice. 
The Arrs and Sciences he invents, the Laws and 
Government he eſtabliſheth , the Cities and Fleers 
he 4wideth, argue him to be of a moſt noble 
extraction ; and rhat a good man is Worthy to 
be reverenced of his own ſelf ; in as much as 
he will do nothing misbeſeeming fo noble and 
eminent a nature, . And eſpecially let him be 
fortified, and well prepared to entertain [ufferings , 
which is the great trial and cupel of gallanr 
{pirits, and without which he can never become 
pentect-, 4. e. his faculties can never be advanced 
to rhe height of their power. For in ſome ſort 
ſufering is the one half of our life, as doing ig 
the other. Suffering i» body , tickneſles, pains , 
want of canveniences in diet, lodging, hiberry, 
wearines, &c. In good name, obloquies, defama- 
tions, revilings, attronts, too much reputation , 
expectation , and the' like. In his mind, igno- 
rances of what he deſires, or is fitting for him to 
know , diſcontents for loſs, or. miſcarriage of 
Relations, and Friends, breaches of friendship, 
treacheries, ingratitudes, failings of his —_—_— 
inſul- 
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inſulting of enemies, &c. In external things , 
loſſes, poverty , with infinite rtiore. I shall nor 
name /piritual af flictions, becauſe ſeldom inci- 
dent to this age. Now for theſe and the like, 
let him be inſtructed how to render himſelf as 
little , as is poſſible , obnexious to them, by not 
ſetting his mind upon what is not in his power ; by 
good conſiderations proper to every ſort, ſuch as 
are furnished in many Books , particularly in Pe- 
zrarch, But eſpecially let him be practiſed and in+ 
ured to ſuffer and bear ſo many as his age well per- 
mits, with courage and patience. However,he may 
arrive to the diſcretion Tor to be difturb'd for 
trifles , tor the loſs of: a Horſe, a Dog, or a 
Picture, or ſomewhat of ſmaller value. Andif 
he can bear a ſmall burthes in youth , doubt 
not but he will be able to Carry greater {till as 


he grows in age- 


3. ENDEAvour toſow inhim the ſ{ceds of 
true honor , to be afraid of ſhame for miubeha- 
wiours, and to value the good opinion of vir- 
tuous and worthy perions. The delire of ho- 
nor is of ſo great force in all our actions, that 
the falſe and counterfett of it 1s the great incen- 
tive and encouragement to all wickednes ; ht 
thoſe men , who neglect and deſpiſe Religion, yer 
pretend altogerher for honor ; that the horrideſt and 
moſt dangerous deligns never want perſons to 
att them, if they can be perſwaded to be ho- 
norable ; that the pretended diminution of it 
15 thought not ſuthciently revenged with the loſs 
of life : that for it ſo many Baztels are fought, 
ſo many friendſhips broken, 119 many Las. even 
of Religion deſpiled , and Conſcrence and Faſtice 
trampled on. Buttheſe are from a iſarpreberiſions « 

E. 3 and. 
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and miſtaking that to be honorable , which in- 
deed isnot ſo. But I would my Eaucated should 
eſteem reputation only from wiſe and virtuous 
perſons , which is the atteſtation of them , that 
know beſt, to his actions, and a Public recom- 
mendation to emploiment. By this means he ghall 
lift himſelf under that enſig, and be ranged with 
that party, whereof our Lord himſelf is the Ca- 
Ptain; and he will take pleaſure in virtue and piety, 
when he ſees his actions and waies conformed 
to «the ſentiments of the World of all gallant 
perſons , both paſt and preſent. Nor $hall he 
need to hunt afrer applauſe and fame ; that will 
follow him faſt enough , with thoſe that are 
either indifferently, or well inclined. But he 
muſt expect obloguy from the contrary party ; 
and many evil words, and much raillery will 
be ſpent upon him ; i» vain, if he have the 
courage to deſpiſe them. Being a Gentleman then , 
let him conſider that he is above the tongues of 
evil men : That he is engaged to nobler and 
fublimet deſigns and actions then other perſons ; 
he muſt ſteer by higher Stars, and aime at ſome- 
what more FHeroical. Other men labour for a 
fortune , and are a long time before they can 
arrive at that height ro which he # born , and 
wherein the virtues of his fore fathers have pla- 
ced him : he is already, becauſe of his wealth, 
ſecured from neceſſity and want of what may be 
convenient or uſeful for his ſtudies ; from necef+ 
ſity , roo often, the mother of low and abject 
thoughts , with which a poor man firſt combats 
betore he can conquer any advantage of em- 
ploiment. Belides, by his Family he is already 
placed upon the Theater, where all his aCtions 
Shall be oblcryed and praiſed, even more _w 

they 
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they deſerve; all mens eyes are upon him ex-, 
pecting ſomewhat extraordinary from him and 
ſo he needs not ſome eminent action to intro- 
duce him into the good opinion of the World. 
Let him therefore aim at ſomewhat above, not 
only ordinary perſons , but his own condition allo ; 
leaſt he fall equal to thoſe below him ; for 
he cannot in prad#ſe reach the height his ima- 
gination deſigns. Altius ibunt qui ad ſumma ni- 
twntur. Let him ſay continually with himſelt, 
for what came T into the World ? Why hath God 
given me ſuch riches, fuch parents, ſuch re- 
ſpect amongſt men, but to do more good? 
ourely I have received five talents, a greater 
increaſe and return is expected from me. Mas 
gnam fortunam maginus animus decet, 


4. Tars greatnes of ſpirit conſiſts principally 
in theſe virzzes; Comitting molt of thoſe, which 
Eraſmus in his Enchiridion Mzi/itis Chriſtiani, re- 
commends very effeCtually, but are common to 
all Chriſtians as well as to a Cavalier) 1 will only 
recite ſuch as are more noble , heroical, and ho- 
#orable; and leave the preſſing of them to the 
induſtry of the Educator. 


H1s Title of Gent/eman ſuggeſts to him rhe 
virtue of humility , courteſy, and affability; ealy 
of acceſs, and paſling by neglects and offences , 
eſpecially from inferiors. Pardoning al{0 injuries, 
as being ſuperiar to them ; and not provocable 
to injure another. Gemeroſum apud aninum cito 
moritur iracundia. He deſpiſeth no man for his for- 
rune or miſery; and is 20? afraidto own thole 
who arc unjullty oppreſled ; for ſuch , ordina- 
rily , are men of parts, and if of yirtue and in- 


tegrity 
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tegrity , they commonly riſe again, He is not 
proud, no not when commended, nor doth any 
thing render him infolent or haughty above other 
perſons. Nor doth he ſtrive to make himſelf 
known to be a Gentleman &y huffing , ſwelling, 
{trutting , or domineering over i»feriors, nor 
diſobedience, and reſtines rowards Swuperiors, muc 
lefs by heforing and quarrelling. So neither 4y 
his clothes and peruque : nor ſtands he upon 
his family, name, wealth , honor of his kindred 
or Anceſtors; but ſtrives to equal himſelf with 
thoſe that began their reputation, in- civility , 
induſtry, gentlenes and deſcretion. By obedience 
to Laws; ſubmiſſion to Governors ; not con- 
tent to do barely what is enjoined, or to make 
Law the adequate rule of his aCtions , he forbears 
more then the law forbids, and doth more then 
it commands : he /corns to take advamage of his 
quality to exemt him from ſuch duties, exer- 
Ciſes, and rules, as mcaner perſons are obliged 
unto. 


HE doth nothing for fear of puniſhment ; 
nor leaves he a good action becauſe of the daw- 
ger , obloquy, or the like. Courage .is the proper 
virtue of preat ſpiritss Wherefore he defieth 
all. /itzle crafts and ſubtilties in negotiations, and 
thinks to -maſter his deſigns by 7e2/on, and ma-+ 
gnanimity, rather then fineſſe and devices. He 
is alſo, as much as is poſſible, equal and alike ; 
in his converſation, calme, peaceable; and the 
ſame in private as in public. He bears alſo 
adverſity cheerfully : when deſervedly chid or 
corrected, is- patient ; is open, and free, not 
diſſenibling or hiding himſeif bekind little nets, 
or fig-leaves. Invalidum one natura <uerulum eft, 


He 
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He ſcorns to tell a lie. =y ſaid , that other --- 
vices were like c/pd or light, but lying like coun- 
zerfeit and falſe, mony 3 which an honeſt man 
ought not to pay » tho himſelf received it, Nor 
15 he afraid to confeſs his faults, becauſe he com- 
mitteth them unwillingly ; nor ashamed to 
2-6 kis ignorance , for he hath a deſire to 
earn, 


Ht is alſo laborious, abſtinent, and willingly un- 
dertakes difficult and painful employments : he had 
rather be in a Camp then in a Bed-chamber, and 
1s afraid of nothing more then the dead Sea of 
iloth and pleaſure. Difficulties , he knows , bake 
and concodt the mind, /azines effeminates and 
looſneth it. Nor doth he deſpond upon eve- 
ry ill fuccels. Magre indolis ſpecimen ſperare 
ſemper, 

Ht is ready to do good to all; give rather then 
receive ; is bountiful , values not great favours 
done by himſelf, fo much as ſmall ones re- 
ceived, Isnotungratetul to others; but himſelf 
deſires no recompence and is content , tho un- 
worthily uſed. Bona facere &+ mala pati regium 
eff, He thinks it much below him to hate a- 
ny one. 


In ſum, he is bo/4 without raſtnes ; affable 
without flattery; prudent without cunning ; ſecret 
without diſſmulation;, devout without hypocriſy, 
He is conitant, not vpiniarre ; liberal, not pro» * 
digal; genrle, not ſoft ; open, nor foolish; fru- 
gal, not covetous. He fears nothing, he deſpiſerh 
nothing, he admires nothing. 


5. To 
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5. T o beget in him theſe and all other vir- 
tues, ſer before him good examples ; if of his own 
family , anceſtors , and kindred, *tis the better : as 
alſo are. thole of his own Countrey , condition , 
time,age, acquaintance, and preſent , [rather then 
ancient and abſent, No prince (except of a very 
baſe alloy, as Nero and Commodus) if he hear of a 
good Muſician or Comedian, delires to be like him; 
but if he knows of the »ob/e ads of his equal , 
he wishes his own were ſuch. Acquaint him alſo 
with the ſtories of good and virtuo: , rather then 
great-famid , men ; for this many tirnes fills his 
head with vain and fruitleſs imaginations. And 
here I cannot but recommend to all perſons 
the reading of lives, of modern rather then an- 
cient perſons: which are not the worſe (if drawn 
truly) becauſe ſomewhat hanſomer then the Ori- 
ginal. As Monſieur Peiresk,, and Monſieur de Renty 
Aleſſandro Luzzaga, &C Coglione, Giacomo Me- 
dices, Marquis of Peſcara, Pibrac , Giac. Foſcarini , 
&c, Sir Tho. More, propoſed to himſelt Fo. Pi- 
cus Mirandula , whole lite and ſome of his Works 
he tranſlated into English. Carolus Caluus cauſed 
a Manual to be made for his jnitruction in his. 
daily duty, out of the lives of famous perſons ; 
and that excellent book of M. Aurelius, ſeems 
to be no other, then ſuch Memorials as he ſo 
collected for the governing himſelf and Empire. 
Examples alſo of evil men, of diſcreetly repre- 
ſented, areas uſeful ( if not more) then others ; 
for wiſe men learn more by fools, then fools by 
wiſcmen. The zhorns allo, which are dug out of 
his own ground by admonition or correCtion , 
muſt ſerve to make a fewce for the future: and 
he muſt be manured with the weeds pluck'd up 


in his own Garden, All the faults, both of him- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, and other men, being uſeful to preſerve 
him from the like. 


6. LET him alſo know the great advantage 
of Innocency above Repentance, He that keeps _ 
himſelf from great ſins, is as one that hath a 
proſperous woiage; he that repents as he that ſaves 
himſelf upon a plank. Conſider what the good Fa- 
ther {aid to the frugal Son; AU that 1 have is 
thine. And whats. John of thoſe who continue 
Virgins, i.e. Junocent ; that they have anew and 
peculiar ſong, that they ( as immediate attendants) 
follow the Lamb whitherſoever he greth. And that 
they are —_— fruits (moſt holy.) unto God and 
our Lord, How happy is he that never goes out 
of his way !. With a reaſonable conſtant pace 
he mult needs advance much further then other 
perſons. Eſpecially fortify him againſt the three 
great ruins of youth, Luxury, debauchery, and 
Gaming ; and all other faults, which tho in them- 
{elves /eſſer , yet his peculiar inclination may 
render them as dangerous a3 the other. But if 
his garment cannot be kept alwaies c/-an ; yet 
have a care it may be with all poſſible ſpeed 
Waſhed ; and let all endeavour be uſed to pre- 
ſerve him from habitual and cuftomary (ins ; for 
rather then permit theſe, you ought to render 
him up to his Parents, who perhaps may find 
a cure you know not. Dionyſus (*tis better to 
uſe a foreign example for that, which is too 
common amongſt us) having in his youth in- 
dulged himſelf the liberty of debawchery, and fin- 
ding too late the inconvenience , and endea- 
vyouring to oblige himſelf to the ſtrict rules of 
temperance ; was anſwerd, tho ynagy untruly , 
that he could not ſafely do it; if he relinquished 


his 
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his drinking he would fall into a conſumtion 
ſa in his own defence he was forced to-.con« 
tinue in his {ottichnes. So true is that of our 
Lord, He that committeth ſin is a ſervant of fin ; 
and eſpecially in this fin of Drunkennes , whillt 
that extraneous preternatural fire quenching'the 


true, native, gennine heat of the body , re- 


uireth ſtill to be nourished by its equal or 
ONnger. ” v3 | 


7. THE preat ſpring and” origine of: /nſ# is 
Tdlenes'; and if drinking increaſe the fire, /uSF takes 
away the fewel, both shorten the lite. Ply him 
therefore with continual labour and ſtudy , that 
the Temter may find no bait to cover hispoyſon, 
This isthe remedy againſt that fire , which con- 
ſumeth ſo many noble Perſons, Families and 
Nations ; an enemy not to be contended withal, 
but avoided. After you have detained from him 
all Romances, laſcivious Books , Pictures and 
diſcourſes, and yet prevail not , bodily labour in- 
terchanged with ſtudy muſt be preſcribed : and 
if this remedy not , change _”_- , and ſuggeſt 
new objects continually. worthy Prince of 
late times, being, by a ſervant of his, temted 
to this ſin, shewing him all things prepared 
for the purpoſe ; the #rince opened the door 
of the room, and commanded the officious 
Ruffian to give him place and ſecrecy : which 
he had no ſooner done, bur the Prince shut the 
door upon: him, and forbad him everto come 
again into his preſence. And truly this Temtation 
is the exaCt; and almoſt adequate, trialof a brave 
and heroical ſpirit. He that is not carried away 
with every beauty, nor too much with any one, 
that is deaf to pleaſure, andthoſe ——_—_ 
$448 wWhiC 
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which fo few can avoid, hath a 94/e Soul and wel 


grounded yirtue, But it neither fenſe of honor, 
which this fin wounds more then any other, 
( shame alwaies accompanying thoſe unlawful, 
as blushing doth the lawful , actions) nor ſenſe 


. of the grievouſnes of the fin, nor th2 exper- 


ſtones, nor ſpoiling his parts, nor danger to his per- 
fon, nor the fear of diſeaſes, and shortnes of life , 
nor conſcience of his duty and virtue , nor emp/oi- 
mext, nor any other remedy will ſerve, 'tis beſt 
to merry him. This ſort of Love, ſaid Tafſo, is2 
vice, wherein the ſame coin 1s not current between 
buyer and ſeller; the one pays honor , conſcience, 
virtue as well as mony, zhe other but love at 
the very beſt. But berwixt man and wife there 
is money for money , love for. love, and all other 
things equal. Bur I look notupon Marriage as 2 
remedy only for fornication, except in ſuch 
yaung men, who before the time, are 1impetuouſly 
carried on to thoſe deſires 3 it 1s much more honora- 
ble, but feldum falls under the Educators cognie 


- fance; if it do, he is rather to adviſe who is 


wefit, then who is fit, for a wife. 


8. THE inconveniences of gaming, are, I. 
acquaintance with low , bale, unworthy com- 
pany. 2. Learning alſo from them ſordid and 


- unmanly Arts, as sharking, cheating, lying, equi- 


vocating, Which is by ſuch counted overwitting 
their camerade. 23. Loſs of time and money. 4. 
Great eng agement of the paſſions, which isrhe moſt 
effectual and ſpeedy meansto oblirerate any good 
thought, and introduce the ſuperiority of the be- 
{tial part: 5. Learning,or at leſt patiently enduring, 
thoſe abominable iwearings, curlings, blaſphe- 
mings,&c. 6. Danger Cn mens _— 

ow 
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How many have bin murthered , more duelled , 
upon play-quarrels ? Moz:ſieur Faret obſerves, that 
only three ſorts of perſons follow the trade of ga- 
ming. 1. Coverous, who for loveof mony Care 
not what means they employ to obtain it; and find 
none ealier and cheaper then this which requires 
no ſtock,no tools,no learning, and is readily taken 
up by any one that hath but little wit,and leſs con- 
ſcience. 2- Lazy and effeminate who not knowing 
how to ſpend their time better, can deviſe no dt- 
vertiſement ſo proper as this laſch exerciſe.” 3. 
Deſperate, who being by fortune, or their own 
wickednes, reduced to that extremity , that they 
live to day,as if they were to die to morrow,think 
they may obtain that ſubſiſtence by cheating or 
hazard , which they cannot hope reaſonably for 
by their induſtry : and not having any virtue, 
ability, or lawful employiment to ſupply their 
debauchery , they betake themſelves to prey up- 
on the = { hagy A and ignorance of better men 
then themſelves. Here then it is to be ſup- 
poſed , that zo Gentleman deſires to advance his 
fortune by the detriment of an other; and 
that to avoid covetouſnes C the author ot thoſe 
horrid miſchiefs in gaming) he ought to for- 
bear gaming, as the trade and employment of 
neceſſitous , idle, diffolute perſons : the cheats 
whereof are ſo infinite, that it is impoſſible a 
virtuous and ingenuous perſon should learn, or 
avoid, them; and that it is a ſcience which 
will neither credit its Profeſſor, nor quit the charge 
of the learning. Yet if not as a trade, but with 
due caution practiſed, plays may be learned ; 
ſuch eſpecially as are menaged by kl}, and not 
fortune only ; to acquaint him with numbring, 
and to quicken his tancy and memory. F 
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ſides , Muſick, diſcourſe, and ſuch other diverti/. 


ments will not hold out long converſation with 
the ſame perſons. But then ler him not pla 

for more money then the loſs of it will be in/enp. 
ble to him ; and if his play can bear its ows 
charge , (eek not to gain by it. And let him (1s 
much as is poſſible ) practiſe to be wxconcern'd in 
the winning or loling ; to play calmly without 
paſſion, To which it he can arrive, he hath been 
ſerious in his play to very good purpoſe. Let him 
alſo be veracz ous, and abominate a lie, or chear;, 
even in hisplay. And laſtly, if a 5y-ſtander, let 
bim beware of diſcovering the faults, either un: 
$kilfulnes, or deceir of the gameſters ; elſe both 
parties will hate him. 


% 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of”. Frugality, or ordering his money 
and expcnces. 


I. EALTH i.e. Money being the great 

In{trument , whereby all things are per- 
formed in civil Societies ; and therefore b2- 
ing equal to all other external commodities of 
our lite; whereby alſo well laid out friends are 
gained in the Court of Heaven ; it is neceſlary 
the E1ucated be taught the uſe and value of it 
betimes.. It is reported 'of Sr Thomas More's 
Father, that, to the intent his Son might prove 
a good husband, and employ his time and n- 
tention wholly upon learning, he would never 
permit him to have any money, but when he 
wanted any thing to ask for it. Quod ade ſtri- 
fe obſervavit, ut nec ad reficiendos attritos cat- 
ceos, niſe a patre peteret , pecuniam haberet. And 
this ſeverity Sir Thomas More afterwards migh- 
tily commended; for by that means Cſaith he) 
7 could not furniſh any vice or pleaſure, I could no- 
loſe my time in gaming, nor kn?w I what unthrif- 
tines or luxury were , nor could 1 employ my ſelf in 
any thing but my ſtudies. Sir Thomas More was 
indeed one of a rare and extraordinary ſpirit , 
{o obſervant of his Father, that the Hiſtory 
{aith he never offended him, nor was ever of- 
tended with any thing his Father faid or did to 
him- And when himſelf was Lord Chancellor of 
England, before he aſcended his own Tribunal in 
IWe{tminſter-Hall, he went ta the Kings-Bench- 
Caurt 
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Court (where his Father was Fudge ) to ask him bleſ. 


ſing upon his knees : And I believe had his father in- 


dulged him the command of all his Eſtate, he 
would have done no otherwile then as without it 
So that whether is better to keep all money from 
Youth, or let him have ſome ſmall proportion (for 
any great part he mult by no means be poſleſs'd 
of) is a queſtion not to be decided by this ex- 
ample. ' I knew two Perſons of quality , great 
friends, who brought up their Sons rogether, and 
were of divers opinions and practiſes in this point. 
If we may judge by the event, he, who had the 
_m_ of money, proved the better husband. 

tneither do I think this to be any more then 
one lingle example; more, I am confident, have 
miſcarried on the other fide. Methinks the beſt. 
general rule Cbecaule leveral diſpoſitions are to 
be handled ſeveral waies, which muſt be left ro 
the diſcretion of an experienced Educator ) is ; 
That he beallowed /o much a Month to be ipent 
according to his own fancy , yet over-/2cked, nor 


ftriftly watched Cexcept where there is reaſon to 


ſuſpe&t ſome ill menagement ) by the Governor. 
Who is alſo to reſtrain him from debauchery , ga- 
ming, and all notorious acts of Prodiza/ity : and 
on the contrary to provoke him to compaſſionate 
the neceſſitous, be /zbera/ to ſuch as have any way 
ſerved him (nothing being ſo unbecoming a 
Gentleman as ingratitude) and ſuch like. But 
by no means let him have all his allowance in 
his own power ; for that is to put the 6ria/e 
ont of his mouth, thc mcans whereby the Governor 


niulſt coerce him. 


2- LeT him, (at firſt with the diret'on of 
his Governor ) do as much of his own buſineſs (| 
® 2 m.ean: 
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mean buying, trucking, giving, receiving , pay- 
ing , chuling , clothes, books, &c. ) as he is capa- 
ble ; for hereby his mind is inured to a great 
picce of wiſdom , | So/i ſapienti notum eſt, quan- 
ti res queque taxanda ſit. Sen. ep. 82.7 to eſt-em, 
compare one thing with another ; to guage and 
value, not only things neceflary for the pre- 
ſent, bur all others alio. For the grounds and 
principles of judgment and diſcretion are the 
ſame, tho the /ubJedts, whereupon they are exer- 
Ciſed, are divers, Nor let him fear the filly 
opinion of ſuch Perſons, as think cheapning or 
chuling a derogation to their honor; or 64ying 
for the juſt value a cheating of the ſeller, I have 
ſeen the greate King in Chriſtendom refuſe to 
buy what he conceived too dear, and to change 
the Shop where he thought himſelf not well uſed. 
Perſons alſo of ' very good quality in 7/aly are not 
asham'd to go to a Shop, chule, and bargain , 
wv. g- tor their clothes, and make the Taylor allo 
cut them out of the whole piece before them. 
Whereas an ordinary Gentleman amongſt us 
thinks himſelf abuſed, if not couſened, As if it 
were noblenes tO expole and {ufter themſelves to 
be overreached, derided , and fooled by an im- 
pudent Pedlar, or flattering Hoſt. ho, tho 
in our Nation they arrive, by the impudent folly 
of thoſe , who know no nobler way of generolity 
then to be fooled by the meancit and unworthiett 
of all people, to buy the-eſtartes of ſuch Pro- 
dipals, as degrade themſelves firſt into a famil;- 
arity, then into an equality , at laſt into an in- 
feriority , with them ; yer in other Countreys, 
where men have and make uſe of the parts 
God hath given them;they are kept in that degree 
and rank which behits their Profeflion. 


3. LET 
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. LET him alwaies buy with ready money ; 
which will both keep &im in mediocrity of ex- 
pences, within his bounds, #each him the value 
of money , and acquire him very great reputa- 
tion both with Tradeſmen and others. He buy- 
eth cheaper and better commodities , and is not 
impoſed upon with falſe bills and accounts. By 
this means alſo he may learn to live #nder his 
revenue; which whoſozver doth not, can ne- 
ver keep himſelf out of debt. Ir is therefore 
dangerous to have to do with them that ke-p books, 
which are awthentick records , tho governed ma- 
ny times {by careleſs or diſhoneſt Boys ; except 
himſelt alſo keep another, and as diligently look 
to his accounts ; and that frequently too, Cold 
reckonings never turning to the profit of the 
debtor): andif after the manner of Merchants , 
under the notion of Creditor and Debtor, *tis the 
eaſier and better. But if he keep his accounts 
ſeverely, not only they with whom he deals, but 
his Servants alſo, will be more careful what recko- 
nings they bring him. 


4. Y OuNG Mey out of emulation have 2 
great vanity of deſiring whatever they ſee their 
equals enjoy; and this proves many times a dan- 
gerous and expenſive folly : being accompanied 
molſt-what with a ſpeedy loathing , or neglect 
of what they a long'd for. Omnsu 
ſtultitia laborat faſtidio ſui. A young man need 
not be altogether cured of this diſtemper: if it 
can be regulated , excellent uſe may be made 
of it for his inſtruction in many knowledges , 
and gaining him much experience. Bur to mode- 
rate the exorbitancy , the beſt way isto make him 
an example zo others ; by putting him upon ſome 


par- 
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particular eariofity by himielf, which may with 
reputation be oppoſed to thoſe many vanities of 
his Camerades. And ſnch a one alſo as need 
not perish with the uſing, as Globes, Maps , Pi- 
Etures, Medals, Curioſities of Art and Nature,&c. 
And an excellent piece of inſtruction may be 
inſtilled into them by this means: as to know all 
Kings, Popes, Emperors, &c. by their Pictures , 
which 1s Hiſtory; Geography by Maps; Anatomy, 
Plants, Antiquities, 6c. by cuts. 


4. NEITHER let the Educator be too mo- 
roſe or ſolicitous to keep him from all vanity 
in clothes or expences, leſt he be diſcouraged. For 
few being willing to learn out of the School of 
Experience, and she being a good Mitſtris, if not 
the /ole one, itis very Sting to make her a part- 
ner in our inſtruction. Only the Edxcator ( that 
1s, reaſon) muſt be the chief Maſter ; and let his 
charge take out only ſuch leſſons under her, as his 
Guide shall think fit ; that is,ſuch as may convince 
the Younker of the vanity of thoſe and the like 
deſires. Scriptum eſt enim ( ſaith Rog. Bacon very 
wiſely ) qui non errat nou invenit, qui non corrumpit 
vor emendat, qui non triſtatur non letatur. 


CHA P. 
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CHAP. VII 


Of the preſervation of his 
Health, 


ECAUSE it is very tedious, chargeable, 

and ſometimes dangerous to repair for every 
{mall diſtemper to a Phyſician, it is very fitting 
rhe Governor should know to preſerve his charge 
i health. For without that he is uncapable 
ro undergo any employment; neither can he 
ſtudy , nor follow his exerciſes , when dick ; 
but is troubleſome to others, and unprofitable to 
himſelf. 


1. IN Youth exce/5 in eating and drinking is 
very trequent ; neceſſary therefore it is to mode- 
rate his appetite. For it the ſtomack be ſ{tretch- 
ed b{yond its true extent, it will require to be 
filled, but never well degeſt what it receives. 
Beſides it is. much better to prevent diſeaſes by 
temperance, {obriety, chaſtity, and exerciſe ( 5- 
Pewrwby Ii tyxgxrax; ) then cure them by Phy- 
ſick, Qui enim ſe Medicis dederit , ſeipſum ſibi err 
pit. Summa medicinarum ad ſanitatem corporis & 
anime abſtinentia eff. He that lives abſtemi- 
ouſly or but temperately , needs not ſtudy the 
whole ſonmes of this meat, nor the pleaſantnes of 
that ſawce, the moments and punctilios of air » 
heat, cold , exerciſe, lodging , diet ; nor is cri- 
tical ih cookery and vintnership ; but takes thank- 
fully what God gives him. Eſpecially let all 
young men forbear wines and ftrong drinks , - 

wel 
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well as ſpiced and hot meats ; for they introduce 
a preternatural heat into the body , and at leaſt 
binder and obſtruct, if not at length extmguiſh, 
the natural. 


2. Bur if overtaken by exceſs Cas it is difficult 
alwates to ſtand upon guard) the beſt remedy is 
vomiting, or faſting it out ; neither go to bed upon 
a full ſtomack, except by reafon of drinking , it 
be neceſſary to remove him from company ; that 
the World may not be witnes of his &rutality ; 
and that himſelf may be hindred from all extra- 
vazancies , and be ashamed of it the next day. 
Ler Phyſick be alwaies the /aſt remedy , that Na- 
ture may not truſt to it, 


2. IF through melancholy, timorouſnes , or 9w0- 
maniſh education (for I ſee very tew Women 
well educate Men; nor Men Women) your 
charge have imaginations that he is alwaies ſick, ; 
(if he only pretend fo that he may ayoid ſtudy 
and labour, 'rtis another caſe) do nor at firſt ſeem 
to diſcourage him , but rather bring him off his 
humor by painful and harſh phyſick, which is the 
cure alſo of thoſc melancholic perſons, whoſe 
ſicknes, tho they are frequently indiſpoſed, yet is 
not dangerous either for lite or labour. 


4. MucH of health conſiſts in exerciſes and 
recreations 3 which mult be regulated according 
to the Countrey, Seaſon , &c. but generally ra- 
ther violent then /aſch ; ſuch, I mean, as ma 
cauſe the body to zranſpire plentifully ; and exhale 
thoſe black and fuliginous vapors, which are wont 
to oppreſs young men ; that nature be not hin- 
dred 1n her circu/ation. Neither be afraid, tho wn 
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be weary and tired: for wearines is no diſeaſe, nor 
doth ſimple heat without putrefatFion Caule a Feas 
wer. Belides brisk exerciſe will render him Rrong, 
ative, mettleſome; whereas z4/eres contracts a 
ſtagnation of humors , mummnes of the joints, and 
duines in the brain. Yet violent exerciſes , as run- 
ning, leaping, wreſtling , are nor ſo fit for thin, 
choleric, and weak bodies : rendring ſuch old and 
gowry before their time, as they did Corftans the 
Emperor. 


5. DANCING is a moderate exerciſe; ſo 
much whereof is to be learn'd as may give a 
mw and graceful motion of the body, No 

ation Civil or b:zrbarous, ancient or modern 
except our late contradictive ſpirits) that expreſs 
not their joy and mirth by it, which makes it 
ſeem a ſprout of the Law of Nature. But the 
uſe, which is now trequently made of it, eſpe- 
cially fince it is become a difficult ſtuiy, and 
many years, beſides inlinite practiſe, required 
to a reaſonable perfection in it, 1 cannot but 
utterly condemn : ſubſcribing to the ſevere, but 
true, cenſure of that moſt excellent modern 
Hiſtorian Monſieur de Rhodez. There is nothing 
C faith he) which doth more diſſipate the powers of 
the ſpirit, nor more enervate the farces of the Soul , 
then the raviſhing karmony , the continual agita- 
tion of the body, and the charmes of Ladies conver- 


ſation. The great triumph of ſenſuality is ſuch 


meetings; where the eare-is fed with Muſick, 
the eyes with Beauties, the ſmell with Perfums, 
the taſt with Banquets ; whither none are invited 
or come , but fopleaſe or bepleaſed. Could rheir 
thoughts be then ſeen, in what a hurry and tu- 


mult should we perceive them ? what defires , 
what 
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what fears, what impatience , what luſt, what' 
jealouſy , what envying , what diſpilings | &e, 
Card. Borromeus in his baok againſt Balls and 
Dances faith ; thathe, when: a young man at the 
Univerſity , and his companions, with great im- 
portunity prevailed with one of their Profeſſors , 
2 grave and prudent perſon, to go along with 
them to a Bal: who having obſerved the acti- 
ons and circumitances (thereof, told ther with 
great aſtonishment, that it was an invention. of the 
Devitto deſtroy Sous, by corrupting the very be- 
ing and eflence of Chriſtian virtues. When a 
ſervant lighteth a torch, we give him ſtrict charge 
not to carry it amongſt flax, ftraw, or the like. 
Why do not Parents forbid their Children to 
frequent thole places, where is moredanger of 
kindlinganother manner of flame * to have the 
imagination {welled with the preſence of Beau 
ties intheir trim, and under a full ſail, when the 
blood is chafed, and the mind ſet upon pleaſure ; 
is not drinking cold water, but Frong poiſonto one 
overheated, 


6. Ir willnotbe amiſs hereto add, that di- 
vers bodily diſeaſes, infirmities, and undecencies, 
may by the Edwcators care be regw/ated, and either 
wholly or in good part, amended. For few there 
be, who have all the members of their body equal- 
ly ſound and well-diſpoſed ; the worſt is corre- 
cted by bringing ſpiritsto that part with labour 
and exerciſe: as 

Shooting in along bow, for the breaſt and arms. 

Bowling tor the reins, ſtone, gravel, &c. 

Walkzg for the ſtomack. Riding for the head : 
and the great Dry»/us having weak and ſmall 
thighs and.legs. ſtrengthened them by riding, 

| eſpecially 
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eſpecially after dinner : as did alſo his late Ma- 
Jerry. 

Squinting and a dull fight , are amende& by 
Shooting. 

Crookednes by ſwinging and hanging upon 
that arm. 

Stammering by deliberate and ſlow ſpeaking , 
and obſerving What words run moſt currently, 
So both Mr Mege and Mr Oxghtred helped them- 
ſelves. 

Divers miſaffeftions in the eies, by Spedtarl:s. 

Eashfulnes and blushing, ,by frequent ſpeaking 
in company, &C. 

One example I will propoſe to shew how much 
Art and exerciſe can amend nature. Demoſthenes 
could not pronounce R. To help this he rowled 
little ſtones under his tongue. He cured his 
Shortnes of breath by walking up an hill, and re- 

ting ſo many verſes without drawing 
reath. He ſtrengrhened his voice by declam- 
ing nere the ſea tide when $she roared. He com- 
ofed his countenance by a large looking-glaſs- 
He corrected an unſeemly motion he had in lift- 
ing up his shoulders,by ſpeaking in a ſtrait pulpit, 
and hanging a ſpear with the Sharp point down- 
wards. It wasa great ſPirit, that with ſo-many dif- 
couragements durit adventure upon ſuch a pro- 
teſſion ; but greater ro go through with it,eyen in 
deſpight of Nature, 
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CHAP.-IX. 


Of the divers paſſions, inclinations , 
and diſpoſitions of Man, and the 
ways zo rettify and order 
them. 


I- UT that the Educator may muy ſee 
his work, and have it, as it were,wholly in 
his view ; I will dig alirtle deeper ; ana- 

tomize and lay open the ſoul with its operari- 

Ons. Perhaps not ſo accurately and punCtually, 

yet as plainly , and for practice as «ſefully , as I 

can ; regarding not the curioſity or FR; 

but the neceſſity and utility of the knowledge. 

For he that knows quid Homo poteſt, will quick- 

ly perceive what his cherges abilities are, and 

whar his defects ; and conſequently what the 
remedies. 


2. I'n the Soul then aretwo ſorts of powers, 
Cognoſcitive for knowledge. Motive for ation. 

Knowledge Comitting apprehenſion as not fal- 
ling under our Conſideration ) conſiſts in inven» 
tion , memory, and judgment , of Which in their 
places. 

Action 1s in the. Will Cof which we $hall not 
ſpeak ) or Aﬀections. And theſe are either Con- 
cxpiſcible or Iraſcible, and both theſe are Paſſions or 
Inc linations. 

_— are the natural motions of the Soul to- 
wards oLjefts agreeable or diſagreeable. - Or the 
motions , 
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motions , or effets , which objets pleaſing or a 
pleaſing immediately cauſe in the Soul. i. e, what the 
Soul tuffers from its objeds immediately with- 
out deliberation, Tho ſome call Paſſions on- 
ly the more irregular and wngoverned actions of 
the Soul. 

Inclinations are the frequenter, and cuſtomary 
working according to thoſe paſſions. And, it meer- 
ly according to narural ſuggeſtions, they are 
properly called Inclinations; but if they pro- 
ceed to exceſs, and be not bridled and regu- 
lated , they become wices. Bur if regulated by 
reaſon or Gods ſpirit, they are properly Virtues. 
If by the probity of Nature, without much de- 
liberation, our inclinations work /audably, i. e. as 
they do when habitually regulated by reaſon, then 
are thoſe natural Inclinations called na:ure! vir- 
Tues, Or good nature. 


3. BY the way take this caution , That you 
truft not to theſe natural virtues, as if they were , 
or could be, ſufficient to make a man habituilly and 
throughly virtuous : or, as if he, that aCteth ac- 
cording to them, were really and ſufficiently 
virtuous. What Seneca faith of Valour , is true 
of all the reſt. Pauciſſimos fortes natura procrea» 
vit, bona inſtitutione plures reddidit induſtria. And 
this our holy Religion exprefleth more plain- 
ly, when it diſtinguicherh between Grace and 
Nature ; for if zatural diſpoſitions be nor ſuth- 
ciently virtuous morally , neither are moral vir- 
tues ſufficient for obtaining heavenly and ſpiri- 
tual ”® Diſpoſitions indeed they are to vir- 
tue, but muſt themſelves alſo be ordered and 
directed by Prudence : elſe they will run into 
many miſtakes ; love, where there is more rea- 

G. 2. ſon 
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reaſon to hate; and cajole, where they should cha- 
fiiſe: they will alto zeg/e# many actions of virtue, 
and 7un into many of vice. Nor 1s 1t 2 ſufficient 
excule forany evil-diſpoſitioned , v.g. an angry 
perſon, to ſay, that he is ſo natvrally; for we are 
to live by reaſon and grace, not by Nature; nor is 
it well {aid of a thief, I am fo naturally, for 
to what purpoſe have you reaſon? 

4+ PASSLlONs. INCLINATI1ONS proper 70, 

or ariſing from, them. 


z. Love. Sweetneſs, kindneſs; contrary to 
inſen{ibleneſs of good. 

2. Hatred. Maliciouſnels, eyil- naturedneſs. 

23. Deſire. Heat or eagerneſs ; contrary to 
coldneſs or Indifferency. 

4+ Averſation. Frowardnels, peevishnels. 

5. Hope. Courage, boldneſs; contrary to 
fainthcartedneſs, cowardlinels. 

6. Fear. Timidity, ſoftneſs, ( contrary to 
A indifterency.lazines, 
quietnels, love of eaſe, dulnes. 

7. Confidence. Credulity ; contrary to diſtruſt. 

8. Deſpair. Imparience ;; contrary to pati- 

. ence,longanimity. | 
9. Foy. Cheerfulnes ; contrary to ſadneſs. 
10. Sorrow, Melancholy, faturninenes ; con- 


trary to mirth, jovialneſs. 
11. Acknowledgment. Gratitude , generolity ; con- 
trary to ingratitude. 
12. Wrath or choſer, Roughneſs, harshneſs, moro- 
{ity, contrary to meeknels. 


Anger. Promprnels, brisknels, rashnels, 
revenge. 
Pride. Haughtineſs, ſwelling. 
13. Shame. Modeſty , bachfulneſs 


14... Impudence. FHalſtinels, impertinency. 
15. Repen-= 
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I5. Repentance, Flexibility ; contrary to ob- 


ſtinatenels. 

16. Pitty. Tenderneſs, mercifulneſs; con- 
trary to hardheartedne(s , 
cruelty, 

I7. Envy. Malice. 


18. Emulation. Adctiveneſs. 

lg. Indignation,  Vehemency. 

20. Reverence. Humility. 

21. Contempt. Surlineſ(s, diſdain; ſcorn , 'in- 


ſalence. 
22. Love of Women. Amorouſneſs , uxoriouſnels. 
23. Jealouſy. Suſpiciouſneis, doubrtfuinels , 


ſuſpenſe, miſinterpretation. 

IT is to be noted, that many times a nan 
worketh contrary to his natural Inclinations ; be- 
cauſe the Inclinations follow the cognoſcence of 
the Soul : and it happens frequently, that a vio- 
lent and ſtrong apprehenſion may be formed 
on a ſuddain, contrary to What is uſual... As the 
ſound of Drums, Trumpets, Shouts, Examples , 
&c may put ſuch apprehenlionsinto a Coward, 
as may make-him valiant ; and on the contra- 
ry wearinels, darknels, rumors, ſombre and dif- 
mal accidents, &c. may intimidate a valiant 
man. Wherefore it is great raſbneſ; tojudge of 
any mans inclination. by any particular action ; 
or to think that every man muſt work, as he 
is inclined. Agpain ; Paſſtons having their force, 
becauſe reaſon and jthe commanding part of the 
Soul doth not reſtrain and bridle them ; it ſcerns 
that Inclinations are beſt difcerned when they 
are moſt at liberty : as Childrens at their play ; 
when they think not of. diſlembling, or re- 
ſtraining them. And 2. that they., who com- 


wand not. ane paſſion , are allo. obedjent. to others ; 
G. 3 and 
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and that he, who is one way paſſionate, is likely 
to b* ſo in all, or any. And, that the E /uca- 
tor , ({ecing the inclination of his charge, may 
moderate, change, and govern, it , as it shall be 
convenient ; and that by changing objects, and 
apprchenfions; but chiefly by shewing him the 
good or bad of that, or the contrary, that is, 
by rationally perſuading him to ſubmit it to 
reaſon, 


5. TnrsE Inclinations are but as the Ele- 
ments and principlesof our diſpoſitions and hu- 
9075 : which are made up of many of theſe 
(Man asall other Creatures being de-de-compoſi- 
zum) and theſe in ſeveral degrees and predo- 
minances ; and theſe alſo mingled and tem- 
pered with the difference of knowledge or ap- 
prehenſion. And by the way, upon thele 
grounds, 1 perſwade my ſelf it would not be 
difficult to enumerate all, or the greateft part of 
our ations, and the cauſes and order of them ; 
Which 1s a piece of knowledge the moſt con- 
ducing to the well menaging of our1elyes that 
can be; for the variety of paſſions, inclinati- 
ons, and diſpolitions is the cauſe of all human 
buſineſs and affairs in the whole World. From 
the mingling of Inclinations, and apprehenſi- 
Ons arile thoſe infinite ſorts and varietics of 
( as the French and Spaniards call them ) Wits; 
we te:m them Di/poſitions. The chiefeſt 1 have 
obſerved , 1 will here ſet down, for an 
eſſay and ſampler , to direct thoſe, who have more 
leilure, to add to them according to their ex- 
perience. Andit would be a good work to cha- 
ratterize them ſo vively, that men ( atleaſt ſuch 
as are extravagent,) may ſee themlelyes as in a 

glals ; 
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glaſs ; and diſcovering their imperfeQions , a- 
mend and alter them. In general ſome di{po- 
ſerious are bad, others good. Bad are ſuch as 
theſe. 

1. Such as want wit, dead, ſtupid , ſenſeleſs , 
heavy, dull, forgetful, ſotrish, not ableto apply 
themſelves to any thing, yet are crafty , and de- 
ceitful ; theſe are miſerable. 

2. Idle, ſenſual, {lothful, gluttons, without me- 
mory or care, cat-witted, ditfolute, foolish,1mper- 
rinent, obſtinate, untractable. 

3. Weak, baſe, low, fearfu], irreſolute , fofr , 
troubled, mazed, confuſed, emty, open, bashful , 
sheepish, ſneaking, low-{pirited , yet many times 
Crafty and malicious ; theſe ealily become a prey 
ro low and mean companions. 

4. Vain, giddy , harebrain'd , bird-witted, 
ſuch as employ their thoughts in things of no 
value, volatile, deſultory , +kipping from place 
to place, neglectful, haters of thinking, inconhde- 
rate heeding nothing after it is out of their hands. 
Fantaſtical, reſtle(s, light-headed, crack-brain'd 
carriedeaway with every new object, never con{1- 
dering what is beſt ; unconſtant, impatient, chan- 
geable; that work without afteCtion or delight, 
doing what they muſt to make an end, rather then 
to do it well. 

5- Curious, ſcornful, mockers, jeerers, taun- 
ters, abuſive, reproachful , tatlers, charlatans, 
who upon all occaſions are ready to publish all 
they know to the prejudice of another ; de- 
lighting in making debates and miſchief,cnemies 
of God and chariry breeders of all petit factions z 
news-brokers. 

6. Buffoons, ridiculous, flatterers, apes, rimers , 
players, wits, airy, light, foolish. 

7+ Proud , 
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7. Proud, pretenders, pedantick, vain-glorious, 
formal. 

8. Contentious, litigious, quarrelſom, bluſter- 
ing, cowardly, hectors, froward, perverſe,diſloyal, 
treacherous, envious. 

9. Ambitious, arrogant, fierce, rash, impudent, 
violent. 

10, Cratty, ſly, double, malicious, cheats, ver- 
ſuti, and who can change their shape, mine, and 
diſcourſe, according to their advantage. 

11. Covetous, ſordid. 

12, Of angry perſons ſome are ſour , harsh, 
11] to pleaſe, ” th \ullen , intractable , 'unad- 
viſable Ca diſpoſition mixed up of pride and 
melancholy) peevish , fixed upon the worlt , 
moroſe (a delicate {fort of waſps) who are of- 
fended if every thing be not done the beſt way , 
2. e. as they would have it. Some mens anger 
_— away in words , clamor, ſcolding, re- 
viling, railing, threatning. Others ſay litle , 
but lay up revenge againſt an opportunity : this 
is incident to ſuperiors, who concelve it below 
them to quarrel, and who think themſelves 
deſpiſed, if every thing is not conformed to their 
will, Others neither chide nor revenge, but 
turn their wrath upon themſelves, as melancho- 
licmen do. I pitty theſe, for they have already 
the reward of their peaceable wrath : who have 
a pleaſure in their torment, and a kind of 
ſatisfaction in their moſt agreeable diſcontent. 
But it were better for them to chide even without 
reaſon, then ſtore up this ſooty humor , which 
corrodes body and loul. 


Some are quickly angry, and quickly pacified, haſty. 
Some are quickly angry, aud difficultly pacified. 
Some 


i, —_— 
 _— 
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Some difficultly angry, and difficultly pacified. 

Some difficultly angry, and eaſily pacified. The 

diſpoſition of God himfels 

13. Pragmatica], prating , impertinent, giv- 
ing judgment in every buſineſs without a fee, 
without asKking , in every mans company un- 
welcome, 

14- Mad, wild, furious, brutish, untamed , 
terrible, pertinacious , cruel, impious, devilish, 
crols, precipitious, deſpiteful , revengeful, ty- 
rannical. 

15. Il|-natured, ſolipſ1, valuing themſelves only, 
their own judgment and intereſt, deceitful. 

16, Melancholick, jealous, ſuſpicious, diſcon- 
tented , interpreting every thing in the worſt 
ſenſe ; and every diſpleaſure to be contemt, 
affront; andall men to be againſt, and enemies 
to, him, 

17. Extravagant, Heteroclites, Alchymiſtical 
or bleſſed-ſtone-men, Aſtrologues, Diviners , 
paſſionate lovers, Romantick. 

Good diſpoſitions alſo are of ſeveral ſorts. 

1. Subtle , sharp, piercing , ready , vigilant» 
Attentive to buſineſs, ſagacious. 

2. Argute, acute, quick in giving anſwers and 
reparties, reſolving doubts and ſpeculative yue- 
ſtions, inventive. 

2. Facetious, merry , cheerful , gay, jovial, 
ET PUT EN0 6» c 

4. Wiſe, prudent , judicious, that examine 
things to the bottom, able to diſcern and judge 
of things alike, ſage, grave, praQtical,experienced, 
that know opportunity. 

s. Free, noble, generous, bountiful , meek; 

eaceable, quiet, moderate, magnificent, 


6, Bold, reſolute, free in reprehending others F 
an 
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and ſpeaking their own minds,back'd with reaſon, 
hardy in difficult enterpriſes, brave, warlike , 
valiant, ſeniible of honour. 
7. Stable , magnanimous, conſtant, patient 
in adverlities, and buſincſles. 
8. Ind:{trious, thinking, ingenious, univerſal. 
. Religious and devout. 


here 1s allo great mixture and compoſition of 


theſe, ſometimes contraries ſeeming equally emi- 
nent in the ſame perſon. Procopius ſaith of Fuſti- 
man, JFuxta malignus erat + deceptu facilis , cujus 
mngenium pravum &» fatuum dixeris, Diſſimula- 
bat ipſe fraudivus omnium expoſitus. Temperamens 
tum inſolitum, cumex contrariu conſtet. Inconſtans 
amicts , inimicis inexorabilis ; avarus, contentioſus » 
novarum rerun cupidus ; ad ſcelera facile , ad opti- 
ma nullis ſuaſionibus moveri poterat. Yet is not 
this temper ſo unuſual as Procepius ſuppoſeth, 
For moſt men miſtake a vice for a leemingly-like, 
but really-contrary , virtue. As pride for great- 
eſ3 of ſpirit ; hettoriſme tor valour ; cunning tor 
Wiſdome;z which are really contraries. And in- 
deed concerning young Men, and all others ( as 
Women, perſons ill-educated , &c. ) who fol- 
low their preſent apprehenſions and impetus » 
without much conſidering their aCtions, or re- 
Ctifiing their inclinations by reaſon, it is often- 
times hard to diſcern whether they be virtuous, 
or vitious; Which is not /o concerning thoſe 
who are habituated + for then all virtues go 
together, as well as allvices. And thoſe conſtella- 
tions are eaſily diſcovered by their own light. 
But natural triues are often accompanied with 
ſuch Tatural vices as are habitually contrary, . As 
me#hyeſs is often joined with ferhfubneſe, and 
then it proceeds from ware Ot ſpirit and ap- 
prehenſion. 
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prehenſion. Whereas habitualor acquilite meek- 
neſs hath perhaps an inclination to iloth, but 
hath mortified and bridleq it. Andevery vir- 
tue appeareth and sheweth it ſelf, when neceſii- 
ty or fitting occalion requires it. SU gravity 
in a child, and thoſe who being old are yet 
Children in underſtanding, is accompanied with 
dulneſs, formality , pride, and cenlioriouſnels : 
becauſe it proceeds from want of mettle, not 
from choice ; and ſeeks to juſtify and shrow'd 
that defect by finding fault with others. Whereas 
true and laudable gravity is oppoſed only zo 
levity and folly. So natural cvil;ty and courteſy 
is joined with effeminacy ; /everity with impla- 
cability, and the like, 


6. CLIMATEs alſo, and divers other accidents , 
produce various inclinations ; not that any Couns 
try produceth only one inclination , but only 
more of one then another. $So all of one age are 
not alike inclined , tho mof of them are; and 
more in youth then age » becauſe the manners 
ace then /eaft artificial. 1 will ſet down therefore, 
and becauſe moſt to our purpole, the inclinations of 
youth ; that the Educator may in ſome meaſure 
be able to judge, which are imperfections of the 
Age, and therefore like to fall off when his 
charge arrives tv maturity. Only this caution 
ought to be obſery'd ; that he humor or encourage 
not his charge in any. of them, for that is to 
perſwade him to be @ child akwaies. And 2ly 
that, it he be in any of them exorbitaxt , the 
fault then ſeems to be of rhe perſon, nor of the 
ge; Which happens very frequently :and therefore 
requires more care, and a more carly and 


ous remedy in the eradications. 
Young 
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Young men then, being guided by ſenſe, nature 
and paſſion, not reaſon, experience Or diſcretion , 
are inconſtant and unſetled. For the ſenſe being 
ealily tired with the enjoyment of its object, 
and the Soul (being made for ſomthing bet- 
ter) not finding fatisfation in things ſenſible, 
they conceive a faſtidiouſneſs of the preſent , and 
a deſire of change: and this 1s zeceſſary for their 
condition , that they may not obſtinately 
and fixedly refiſt (as old men commonly do ) 
the introducing of ſuch habirs as are neceſſary 
to the perfeCting their faculties , and making 
them happy. For tho their paſhons be 
eager , and ſenſuality predominant, yet their 
reliſtance is ſtrongeſt at the beginning, after- 
wards they with patience are brought off ; their 
natural inconſtanc iuggeſting advantages to 
the Director, For their preſent thoughts 
being ventcd , they are at long-running, as a 
fiſh when wearied , brought ramely to your 
hand : therefore alſo you may hope well of 
moſt of them,:but be confident of none. Hence 
alſo it cometh that with leſs reluctancy they 
embrace ſuch | knowl/edges as do not thwart their 
pleaſures, and ſenſes, but of morality and prudence 
they are leſs capable ; and that in ſickneſs when 
{ſenſuality fails , _ are ealily wrought upon. 
Therefore alſo are they oper, and free, calily dil- 
covering their thoughts and inclinations, Eager, 
alſo , haſty, wnadviſed » ludainly reſolving, and 
as violently purſuing what they reſolve for- a 
little time. Qwuicquid wolunt valde volunt. Sto» 
macful allu, as not tamed by adverſity or ne- 
ceſlity. They are alſo taken with ſhews , pal 
lantry incloathing, &c. detirous of what the 
{ce, and weary of what they pollels : ambitions 
| | | fo 


— 
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fo do what they cannot, or $should not , but neg- 
leftful of what they ought and can, ; Theretore 
gladly would they be /earned, but. not-ſiudy ; be 
excellent , but nor taks pains: conſequently ex- 
penſive , ealily ſeduced, negligent, careleſs , fear- 
le(s, forgetful, improvident and credulous : De- 
frrous of honor, and making a shew of excelling 
 1n beauty, clothes S&c. of getting the victory at 

play and gaming , yet valuing honour more 
then gain; wanting experience they are anzry , 
fierce, enemies of thinking and conſideration , 
and therefore rather affecting bodily exerciles , 
at which they labour and {ſweat without mea- 
ſure. Full of hepe alſo, catching at appearance, 
gay, merry, laughers, modelt, bashful ( becauſe 
ignorant) pittitul, loving their companions 
and follies more then riches 3 the want: whereof 
they lament not, becauſe they kyow-70t their 
value ; therefore not looking beyond the preſent , 
nor avoiding ill conſequences. Imztative allo; 
for the Soul, being a blank paper, and natu= 
rally deliring to be furnished, greedily imbibes 
what it ſees before ir ; and this is that faculty, 
with which God indued them on purpoſe that 
they may learn, and advance in knowledge and 
wildom, Children ſpeak nothing but what 
they. hear, and do nothing but what they ſee: 
hence they are generally addicted to deligning , 
acting, &Cc. 


SucH then being the conditions of young 
perſons ;, thoſe who have the contrary are to be 
feared and well look'd after ; eipecially the ſly , 
reſeryed, cloſe, who are allo commonly cunning 
and maliciow. for this reſervednels proceeds 
Either from jrid-, Conceit - their own abilities, 

an} 
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and unwillingneſs to be taught ; or from ewvi/ 
deſigns ; for who ſtrives to conceal what he 
cares not who knows ? or from jealouſy , that 
others perſons counſel them not for the bet, 
Theſe do uſually 'guide themſelves by words 
that ſeem to them accidentally ſpoken , where- 
by they are eaſily enſnared and ruin'd. For #0 
man being able to bear the burden of his own 
thoughts, and theſe having no friend or confi- 
dent, they have no other courſe to ſteer. They 
will with all patienc2 hear your advice and 
reprehenſion , when they are reſolved nothing 
$hall work upon, or alter, their purpoſes. Some» 
times they will take notice of {o niuch as ſerves 
to their own defignes, and milinterpret and 
detort what you ſay, even contrary to your inten- 
tion. Theſe verſons are commonly ſeized by 
flatterers, miſtreſſes, or at beſt fall into low and 
mean courſes. It is difficult ro cure this malady; 
yer ere they know their ſtrength, threats and 
punishment do them good : or accidental recom- 
mendation of ſuch to their converſation, who may 
humor them by counterfeiting the ſame-inclina» 
tions, and complying with them, tilt by little and 
lictle they can shew : Joke the great advantage of 
freedom and openneſs. 

It hath bin alſo the obſervation of learned 
men, that the ſad, melancholick and querulous 
hardly advance to any great proficiency. Pre 
cipue vitentur triſtes, &- omnia deplorantes , qui- 
bus nulla non cauſa in querelas placet. Sen, Neque 
illum triſtem ſemperque demiſſum ſperare poſſum erect 
circa ſtudia ments fore. Quint. Querulouſnes 
often proceeds from ſome inward debility of 
body , as Sharp humors, mal-conformation of 


lomepart, or the like. 
I'MPu- 
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IMPUDENCE is Commonly a forerunner of 
debauchery., violence , contemt of Laws ; alſo 
of heedleſneſs, forgerfulneſs, {lowneſs of learning 
and wiſdom. Confidence is the medium be- 
twixt it and bashfulneſs. *Tis obſerved in the 
life of Emanuel Philibert Duke of Savoy, that 
when a Child, he had the confidence to ſpeak 
to any perſon , as h2 did to Charles V. that great 
Emperor ; but, if what he ſaid was not approved, 
he preſſed it not, nor was offended when 
denied ; which ſeems indeed to be the true 
notion of Modeſty and Coxfidence ; to exprel: his 
m.nd freely, yet entirely tubmitting himſelf to 
the judgment of his Superiors, 


BasHFuULNES on the contrary is an evil 
weed , but ſign of a fruitful and good indol2s. Care 
muſt be had , that in w-eding it we extirpate 
not modeſty. A bashful man is not his own 
maſter , nor uſeth his own judgment , but is 
over-awed by other boldneſs ;. and rhe wore 
impudent have more power Over him. *Tis alſo az 
evil guardian of youth , betraying it, contrary to 
its own delire and inclination, to the worſt 
men, who hurry it to evil actions and places. 
How many have loſt their eſtates, honors and 
lives, becauſe they were aſhamed to diſtruſt ? A 
man invites you to drink, to game, to rob, ro 
be bound for him : caſt of thar foolish modelty, 
deny him. An impudent flatterer comes 10 
eat upon you , he begs an horſe, a ring, a gar- 
ment; give to the deſerver, not the beggar. Some 
are (0 bashful , as not to ſend for a 200d Phy/i- 
cian, or Chuſe a good Lawyer or Governor , be- 
cauſe they are acquainred with a worſe. Begin 
betimes to break this tault in ſmall ma' ters, 

H. 2 EXCrt 
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exert your liberty and judgment in denying to 
drink, to accept a recommendation, to lend 
money, to admire every one you hear praiſed. 
And be conſtant, not overcome with importurity, 
another fort of impudence. 


7. THER=® are two Diſpoſitions moſt incident 
to yourg Perſos of Quality , becauſe they moſt 
relembie greatneis of ſpirit, tho in truth as 
much oypoilite t9 it as a Dropſy to health : of 
which 1 shall ſpeak ſomewhat more copioully , 
Theſe are Anzer and Frige. The one 1s the 
counterfeit of courage, the;other of Magnani- 
mity, 


1. AN angry Jnclination in Children diſco- 
vers it ſelf either by pertishneſs, peevishneſs, 
haſtineſs, &c. or by ſurlineſs and ſullenneſs. - Tho 
all in youth of mettle are prom? and ſeem to 
be azgry naturally, yet doth that shew itſelf in 
briskneſs and cheerfulneſs, this in frowardneſs and 
z#ncorrigibility. 1t this evil weed grow up with 
them in age, and they be not broken of it 
betimes; it makes them follow their own impe- 
tus, CCipiſe counſe} of friends, and authority of 
Superiors ; E-ipi ſibi ſuum judicium , etſi pravim, 
on ſinunt ; they detend and hug their error , 
and had rather continue in it, then change, or 
repent by others advice. Alſo becauſe they 
are inconſuderate and furious, they purſue their 
purpoſ2s good or bad With great force and con- 
cernment; and therefore take not the apreſt 
and moſt rational means to obtain them. ( For 
reaſon judgeth what - 1s fit and juſt , anger uſerh 
that as fir which it J»dgeth to be ſuch; which 
makes many good Huiters, for we are not 


angry 
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angry with Beaſts, few good Soldiers.) Hence 
it comes that angry mew are WNUAry , eaſily 
deceived ; not oper: and p/arn, but expoſed to them, 
who are willing to take advantage.. Apr allo 
tO Judge evil, and hare other men upon flight 
occahions; therefore are they nor fit for friend- 
Ship * alſo wneven, and wiequal in their conver- 
ſation ; many times alſo imexorable, unſociable, 
and tyrannical : and their diſcourſes run much 
upon oaths and curſes. Many are the cau/»s of 
angrineſs ; ſometimes a choleric humor, from their 
nativity, 'or adventitious ; ſo we fee families 
very ſubject to it; but moſt commonly it pro- 
ceeds from weakzeſs of judgment. And gene- 
rally the more impotent, the ſubjecter to ir; 
as Children, women, aged, fickly, in adverſity, 
or ſuch as are other-waies alſo- paſſionate. So 
we are more teffy and angry when weary , when 
watched, or any other trouble upon us, as 2 
thorn in a finger breeds a feaver in the whole 
body. Some are angry owt of choice, thinking it 
a Piece of grandezza , and thar it makes them 
feared and reipeted. Others by an evil cuſtoms, 
being by their Parents or Educators indulged 
their own wills ; who at firſt nor ſuffering 
others to contradict them , at length neither 
dare they themſelves. 


BECAUSE this paſſion admits wo counſel, as 
other paſſions do ; bur is, as when a man /ets 
his own houſe on fire, all full of cumult and 
confuſion, that no orders can be heard or obey- 
ed; it is difficultly cured. In age it is reme- 
died either by aff{-&jons and crofſes, which Pro: 
vidence beſtows upon ſuch pzrions as he loves ; 
or by prudent confiderations ; fuch as thele. Fe- 
tH 3 caule 
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cauſe it ſprings commonly from ſmall matters , 
a word, a jeſt, a taunt, a neglect ; endeavour r0 
paſs by , pardon, and get quit of the occaſtons ; 
examine no faults too curiouſly; chaw not nor 
reflect upon, them 3; argue not, nor conlider what 
other men will think or ſay ; for that blows 
and kindles the flame. Neither deſire great , 
much , difficult , or rare things; nor delire vehe- 
mently ; be as indifferent to all things as is poſlt- 
' ble ; and make uſe of common things, rather 
then appropriate them to your ſelf ; that I 
and MINE aregreat ſticklers for anger. When 
you are 7% a fit , reflect upon your ſelf and your 
inner conſtitution ; ſee how the whole trame is 
diſordered Cit is a paſſion even in the external 
as deformed as dangerous) and either conquer it 
(which after you have done ſometimes, the 
victory to a vigilant perſon is much eaſier ) or 
-at leaſt defer what your paſſhon promts you to 
do; for whatever 1s done in anger, may alſo 
be done with judgment. For diſcretion faith 
not, do not punish a faulty Servant, but do it 
prudently. Some endeavor to ſuppreſs and 

uench it by violence, but then ir 1s apt to 
erment either into. melancholy, or malice , 
and envy. 


Tnr Exuucation allo of choleric perſons 18 not 
leſs difficult, except they be menaged when 
very young ; tor then their humor may be bro- 
ken by force and punishment ; but, when rhey 
begin to underſtand their ftrength, fair means 
mult be uſed, for fear of breaking alſo rheir 
ſpirit ; and while we cure the angry man, Wwe 
make him ſof; and. lazy. For this paſſion , and 
ſeirit , are many tunes la twiſted together , that 

pit | 
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it is difficult to diſtinguish the aCtions of one 
from thoſe of the uther ; and conſequently to 
pluck up one without deſtroying the other. Ir 
is in vain to admoniſh or reprehend when the 
paſſion is violent ; tor at beſt tis but as burning 
feathers under the noſe of one in a fit of the 
falling ſickneſs; which may. perhaps raiſe him 
up , but cannot cre him. But when he is ſober, 
furnish him with good remedies and conſide- 
rations againſt a time of neceſſity ; as men do 
when they fear a Siege, and expect no relief 
from abroad. Or check it with another paſſion , 
as with shame, or fear, or joy. Indeed cheer- 
fulneſs and moderate pleaſure clear up the {pi- 
rits: and tho ſaareſs and anger differ, yet are 
they much alike in their cauſes, and the ſame medi- 
Cines are good tor both. 


2. Parr DE is many times grafted upon az - 
ger: and is ſo like to it, that it 1s not ealy to 
diſcern which operations proceed from which 
cauſe. It is grounded in an error of the under- 
ſtanding, i. e. a vain and falle opinion of his own 
excellency above others, and above the truth, 
In youth it diſcovers it ſelf by contemt of others, 
ingratitude, injuriouſnels ; accepting all honor, 
reipect, and officiouſnels as due and deſerved , 
bur paying none: therefore couverſing more wil- 
lingly with inferiors, and domineering over them 
alſo; neither is a proud man familiar or friendly 
to any bur flattercrs, to whom he ealily be- 
comes a prey. For of all human actions, pride 
ſeldomeſt obraines its end; for aiming at ho- 
nour and reputation 1t reaps contemt and de- 
rilon from all lober? perſons ; inſtead whereof 
he embraceth the hes and flatteries of ſuch as 

thereby 
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thereby gain and menage him. His care is 
not to do well, but to ſeem fo; and therefore 
he is ashamed to confeſs a ws error , igno- 
Trance, or inferiority ; to learn or be taught; 
to be chid or corrected, Inſtead of amend- 
ment he is ſullen and dogged. He is ſeldome 
free from envy , and therefore impatiently hears 
the praiſes of another , eſpecially . his equal; 
but he ſwells , looks big, ſtruts, vapors, and 
boaſts to shew what he thinks himſelf to 
be +: he .is diſpleaſed , hateth , and revengeth 
if not treated according to his merit. Com- 
paring himſelf with others "tis to his own advan- 
tage ; looking only upon their errors, and ag- 

randizing them into faults and vices: but upon 

is own virtuz2s, Which are all heroical, Eibe- 
cially prying into the ations of Superiors , whom 
he imagines ro uſurp upon him , who deſerves 
and can menage all things, better then they. 
Therefore if in gy he becomes imperious, ty- 
rannical , opiniaſtre , impatient, if every thing 
correſpond not to his delires : but if he fall intb 
miſery , as commonly ſuch do ( being more ex- 
poſed to it by reaſon of their high valuing of 
themſelves) he is low, vile, cowardly, and 
dejected. His great badge is ſingularity, and his 
diſcours runs much upon 1, me, mine, &c. This 
being a: fault of the mind , and not radicated in 
the temper of the body , is reduced to equani- 
mity , by mortification of his own conceirs and 
tancies; either by punishments, by reaſon and 
good counſel, or converſing much with ſtrangers; 
or by the method taken by God Almighty to 
humble him by others reliſting, deſpiſing, and 
croſſing, him. 


8. [ 
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8. I have not obſeryed that any Phiſiogno- 
mical ſigns are infallible : not, tho many of 
them concur in the ſame indication; and tho ma- 
ny famous Authors and Proverbs in all Lan- 
guagesſeem to authenticate them. For indeed 
the temperature of the body ſeerns no otherwiſe 
to be the cau/e of the attions of the ſoul or per- 
ſon, then as the temper of the Axe #4 the cauſe 
of cutting; to which many other things as fi- 
gu'e, weight, motion, &c. are required as well 
as it ; and yet altogether are bur the imſtru- 
ment of the man , who by greater \{trength, dex- 
terity, &c. can work better with another ſort 
of a worle tool, and; can make ove advantage 
remedy another diſadvantage. We (ce alſo that 
ſtudy and experience give more force to the ſoul, 
then any diſpoſition whatſoever of the body ; 
even as temperance, labour, &c. make the 
body more obedient : all which are great zeſti- 
monies of the Souls ſpirituality. *Tis commonly 
ſet down by Authors, that tall and ſtrong men 
are of /mall underfanding and courage : that 
it is a ſign: of wit, to have a curious taſt , and 
delicate ſtomack ( which indeed proceeds ſome- 
times from the weakneſs of that faculty by 
too much intentive ſtudy) and many ſuch 
like : which is in vain to repeat ; ſince it 1s 
not difhcult ro shew that ſome of contrary 
diſpoſitions have the ſame figns : and of con- 
trary ſigns, V. g. to ingenuity , are yet ingeni- 
ous. Seneca faith uf Claranus ep. 66. Inique 
ſe geſſit natura, & talem animum male colloca- 
wit : aut fortaſſe voluit hoc ipſum oſtendere , poſ- 
ſe ingenium fortiſſimum ac ayers quali- 
bet cute latere. Et videtur in exemplum editus, 


ou deformitate corporis fadari animam. : s 
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like is verified of the Preſident Pedro Gaſca, 
that recovered to the King of Spain , Peru 
almoſt wholly revolted : and of many more 
in our memory. Yet thus much I willingly 
grant, that-the paſſions diſcover themſelves al- 
moſt inevitably by the countenance ; becauſe 
they, being ſudain and violent mutations of 
the Soul, cauſe the like alſo in the ſpirits ; 
which shew themſelves through the thin : or 
in the motions alſo of the exterior members. 
But it is not fo with the zzclinations jand 
diſpoſitions , which are by our own indu- 
{try and habituations turned now into na- 
tural : and impreſs no ſuch violent or ex- 
traordinary motions in any part, either of ſpi- 
rits , or body. 


9. MoRE truſt is to be had to ſuch other 
ſtens, as ſeem to be the flowers, which precede 
and pretend ſome ſmell of the fruit it felt, 
Theſe then promiſe wirtue ; modeſty , obedi- 
ence, adviſablenels, compaſſionatenels, loving 
virtue in others, and conlorting with ſuch, 
cheerfulneſs, aptneſs to friendship , impatience 
till reconciled to any he offended, mildnels , 
humility. Thoſe who are apt to ſhed tears, 
are of a ſofter and lovinger diſpoſition, as thoſe 
who cry and sRed no tears , prove commonly 
ſtubborn. Signsof mobleneſt and generoſity are , 
to confeſs a fault rather then tell a 1y, or frame 
a cobweb excuſe ; to be aſhamed to be over- 
come in any laudible ſtudy or exerciſe ; not 
to be angry when juſtly reproved, or corrected, 
( moneri poſſe, ac velle, ſumma virtus eſt ; ) to do 
more for honor then reward ; »0t to be eabily 
diſtouraged or deſpond , but to be more fpright- 


ly; 
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ly ; to d-fire difficult employments ; to paſs 
by (mall offences ; wort ta deride others detects ; 
to be mor» ready to excuſe then aggravate 
faults of his Companions ; laſtly , to be grate- 
Ful, eſpecially to his Maſters, Teachers, and 
Servants. Signs of a capacity for ſciences , are, 
attention to what he goes about ; demanding 
the reaſons of things. | By the way asking 
queſtions very much diſcovers rhe ingeny of 
a Child : for to ask many is a hign of curio- 
fity and wit; to ask vain and impertinent 
ones , or the ſame over again , or not to 
ftay for an anſwer, of folly and inconlide- 
rateneſs; material and pertinent ones, of judg. 
ment and diſcretion. } WHY is the } go 
queſtion of knowledge ; not to be ſatisfied with 
2 light anſwer ; Reearity » and much think- 
ing ; wot tahkarive, but reflecting inwardly , 
r.editating with, and entertaining himſelf, 
Primum argumentum- compoſite mentis , poſſe con- 
fiſtere, &+» ſerum morari. Good imitation of 
Whar he ſees. If he have ſo much cxfidence 
of his parts, as to hope with induſtry to con- 
quer every thing , but- without labour to do 
nothing well 3 'if he have a ſtrong faithful 
memory for things, tho not for words ; if a 
rational, methodical, and regular underfitand- 
ing. As Democritus ſeeing Protagoras , when a 
youth, to bind up a faggot orderiy, and to 
the beſt advantage, conceived him fit to be a 
Scholar. And Cimabue rationally conceived 

reat hopes of Giotto Bondone, when being a poor 

y and keeping his Fathers sheep he ſaw him 
deſigning oneof them upon a brick. Afterwards 
he became the reſtorer of that whole art, and 


the famouſeſt man of his age. A child that delights 
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in tormenting , and vexing either Beaſts or Men 
Cas the daughter of Caligula, that let her nails 
grow to ſcratch her companions and play-fel- 
lows) is of an eyil, perfidious, and beſtial 
nature. 


DEL1GHTING in gallantry commonly 
portends lowneſs and weakneſs of ſpirit, as 
have thoſe Women, who have nothing bur 
their ourſide to entitle them to humanity. But 
ſlovenlineſs , if it proceed trom negligence, 1. ec. 
if he be careful in other things , hs pea of 
concernment , is a very ill ſign : ad morem dij-" 
cin&ti vivere Natte. But it from particular 
neglect of delicateneſs, as too low and mean, 
"tis a good fign , cave tibi a male precindto puero. 
A ſign of timorouſneſs and effeminacy is to indulge 
divers fancies, and to pretend to ſee imagina- 
tions and ſpectra Cthings which valiant men 
are ſeldom troubled withalJ as allo to pretcnd 
antipathy to divers ſorts of meats 3 &c. and 
timorouſneſs is the prologue to craft and difli- 
mulation. un 4p 0p 6 gravity many times in- 
dicates {lowneſs to ſciences, negligence, and 
weak memory. Quickzeſs of wit 1s in danger 
ro usher in pride, contemt , abuſe of others, 
and neglect of _ Acuteneſs and ſagacity 
1s often accompanied with anger and precip1- 
riouſneſs. Such alſo, if Students, are apt to 
fall into ncedleſs curioſities, fations and he- 
rehies. For they ſearch not to the . bottory ; 
but having principles think to work out the 
reſt by the dexterity of their wits. Vaineglori- 
ouſneſs is alwaics ſubject to flatterers, Diltin- 
guish between ſoftzeſs and meekreſs : the more 
loft the leſs under{tanding , the more meek, the 
orcater 
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reater generoſity and nobleneſs of ſpirit ; a 
oft man hath no anger or gall, 2 meek man 
bridles and maſters it. Huffing and ſwagger. 
ing ( like bottled drink) commonly shews wass 
of ſpirit, tor it is but froth that makes thar 
noiſe , and preſently juch become vapid, and 
diſtaſtful. | 


10, WE muſt take heed of thinking any of 
theſe imperfections or faults incureb/e, becauſe 
according to a marvrrel inclination : or if a child 
be not exactly ſuch a one as we would have 
him , that he muſt be treated as the Brachmans 
did their children, whoſe indoles they diſliked, 
abandon them in the Woods to the wild Bealts ; 
or as the Inhabitants of Madagaſcar ; who ex- 
poſe all their Children born upon a Friday, Tur- 
piter —_— quicquid fier1 poteſt , faith Ouint;- 
lian. Iud deſperandum eſt poſſe nos caſu bonam 
mentem influcre : laborandum eſt : &&+ ut verum di- 
cam , ne labor quidem magnus ett ; ft modo a1imum 
formare incipimus , antequam dureſcat pravitas equs, 
Sed nec indurata deſpero. Nihil of quod non expu- 
gnet pertinax opera, & intenta ac diligens cura. Sen, 
ep. 50. Letthe induſtrious and xskilful educa- 
tor make many trials and divers experiments , 
as Phyſicians do , before they give a determinate 
prognoitic. 


Now, of cures ſome are general. As 1. to 
make them kzow their infirmity , and that it is 
an infirmity; and 2. that they be wing to be 
cured. For it is not as in corporeal di.caſes , 
when the body is neceſſitated, by connexion of 
cauſes, to undergo and (ſuffer the malady in- 
cumbent. But herethe _ is in its 0wn pow- 
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er , ſubject to it ſelf only and its own will, and 
that directed by the underſtanding. Where- 
fore the firſt ſtep to a cure, is to convince by 
reaton Zhat they doill, i.e. to acknowledge their 
diſcaſe: the delire to have it cured follows na- 
turally. So that it is in the power of 7ea/on to 
rule abſolutely over the affections and diſpoſt- 
tions of the Soul. But becauſe reaſon ſome» 
times is miſled,or obſtinately miſtaken, Almigh- 
ty God hath given us his holy Religion, and his 
ſpirit, to govern reaſon alſo , and render every 
thought obedient to Faith, So that in Re/;- 
gion lies the univerſal and neyer failing reme- 
dy Of all the evils of the Soul. But many times 
particular and topical ones are alſo to be ap- 
plied. A Child, when he begins to go » re- 
fuleth immediately to be aſſiſted ;3 So when the 
will begins to follow its own choice, it then 
alſo begins to ſcorn a guide ; the appetite of 
liberty being ſtronger then that of ſecurity. 
Great induſtry therefore and diſcretion 1s re- 
quifite to turn jt the beſt way; endeavouring , 
as Phylicians, to introduce the contrary of What 
is amils, and ſupply what is defective ; tO co- 
erce 211d diſcountenance the bold and imperti- 
nent ; to excouraze the ſoft and modelt : ſevere 
to the merry, cheerful ro the melancholic. Wa- 
ken the tacituru with queſtions, and ſilence 
the /oquacious with baMfling fallacies Bridle the 
too forward and eager, and ſpur up the /azy and 
{lothtul. 


11. SOME there are, who are /azy and un- 
mary. ,"10U'S TO ſrudy » Yet Very active and ſprightly 
17 only exerciſes :; theie niany times are fitter 
ior Oter employraents then learning, Others 
are 
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are to all purpoſes flow and ſawntring , and theſe - 
are to be cured with bodily labor. Firſt make 
them play, run, leap, &c. atterwards bring them 
to ſtudy. Forthere ſeems to bea moiſture clog- 
ging their ſpirit, which ' muſt be firſt shaken 
off; for if they be indulged they will become 
more ſleepy , even till chang'd iato dormice. Then 
never let them want work, yet not much at a 
time , but be careful that what you command 
them be ſeduloutly performed. There are alſo 
who are pettiſh, peeviſh, hard to pleaſe, and are 
alwaies lean, maigrc, and conſumtive: which 
proceeds from a sharp, thin humor, eaſily ex- 
aſperated, and to ſuch a degree as may be very 
prejudicial. It 1s beſt therefore to deal wirh 
thoſe gently and ſmoothly (the default being more 
in the body then the mind_) and nor pur them 
upon crabbed , intricate, vexatious, or intentive 
ſtudies; nor be too rigorevs in exacting an ac- 
count of them. Ir would be worth labor ro 
try whether ſuch medicines, as dulcify the blood, 
would not profit them. Like to tnhele are they 
who ſeem rough, harsh, regardleſs of civility and 
not eaſily mingling converſation. Theſe, (if nor 
ſuch in extremity) when mellowed by experi- 
ence, prove better then the complaiſant and ami- 
cable. Keep this ſour diſpoſition to ſtudy, vir- 
tue, and knowledge ; and tho he grumble 
and repine , be content ſo as he doth his work ; 
and he is in /eſs danger of temtation , becomes 
more ſolidly virtuous, and laſts much the lon- 
ger. As the wine, which pleaſerh in the Cure, 
muſt be drunk in the uſt. They are __ 
for friendſhip then the compliant; for theſe are 
equal to all, and the greateſt intereſt can be 


gain'd in them is but cvility ; the other che 
I 2 their 
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their company, and fix upon the beſt. This 
ſourneſs proceeds ordinarily from a brisker and 
fiercer ſpirit, not willing togo in the ordinary 
routte , nor follow the tract of thoſe he under- 
values ; but loves the generous faſt of /iberty. 
Whereas the ſoft wax , that melts with every 
ones fingers, keeps no impreſſion. But if this harſp- 
oſs be extreem, and increaſe with age; confider 
whether it grow from pride, and then the root 
is to be digged up; or from natural inclination ; 
and then let him frequent facetious and merry 
company, let him converſe with. Strangers, with 
whom he muſt ſtand upon his guard. Womens 
acquaintance alſv, it diſcreet perſons, is not ill 
for this diſeaſe, With the frowerd and perverſe 
begin to uſe ſeverity betimes , and raſter him 
betore he know his own ſtrength. Let him 
not be humored or gain by his ſturdineſs ; but let 
him know by experience, that his tricks are not 
only wndecent, but vain allo and uneffedFual. Imi- 
tate God Aimighty , who to the week Sheweth 
himſelf gentle , butto the perverſe, froward: that 
he may humble the high looks and thoughts 
of the proud. For indced this ſulley humor , 
which againſt all reaſon will be guided only 
by its own opinions, and will brook no con- 
tradiction, is the cffeft of the greateſt pride; 
and is too frequently found in Perſons of qua- 
lity , when cockered by Parents, or flattered 
by Servants. When + a are Children, rough 
#/aze is good for them, but afterwards it irri- 
tates them the more. Then 1f ſoter reaſonin 
open nor their eyes, they muſt be 7 as wild 
Trees) often tran{planted and removed into 
ſtrange company. For where unacquainted 
they dare not shew their humor ; eſpecially he- 
ore 
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fore ſuch as will not brook their impertinen- 
cies, but anſwer them with laughter , ſcorn, or 
ſomewhat more ſevere.” © Indeed generally all 
bad diſpoſitions are reclaimed by converſatian , 
and the example of other perions, eſpeciaily 
ſuch as are eminent in the virtue you would 
produce, Affiiftions alſo have a wonder ful force, 
which are dilcrectly to be menaged by the Edu- 
cator , for then the humors are ripe for pur- 
gation, 
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Of farts or capacities in peneral ; 
and of their diverſity , and how 
" #0 be ordered and © © 
| refttifed: 


ITHERTO we have ſpoken of Diſpo- 

ſitions in order to the regulation of life and 
»anners. In the next place we mnſt treat of 
what concerns Knowledge and Science. And in 
order to this we muſt reſume ; that there are 
three faculties Cof which we shall ſpeak by and 
by more copioully ) naturally implanted in us, 
Wit , Fudgment, and Memory, Concerning which 
that you may the better underſtand my inten- 
tion, I will ſet down the moſt common and 
uſual differences of capacities. And firſt take 
notice, that the goodneſs of Wit is ſeen in, firſt 
quick apprehending What is propoled : and 2ly 
ready, pertinent, and copious invention. A Me- 
mory then is counted excellent, when it quickly 
embraceth, and /ozg retaineth, what is commit=- 
red to it. - And that Fudemenz is commended , 
which ſubtilly compererh, and accurately diſcerns 
between things that are like. Next that of Wits 
lome are ordinary, Others extraordinary. Extra- 
ordinary , ſuch are: 


1. IMaG1NATIVE perſons, who 1. either 
have their fancy ſo wolatil and shipping from one 
zhing to another , that they cannor fix long 

upon 
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upon any one ſubject. '' Sometimes this pro- 
ceeds from levity and impatience of the labor of 
thinking' ( 20» eft enim minor laſſitudo animi quam 
corporis, ſed occultior,) ſometimes trom Melancho- 
ly. And ſuch a degree thereis of this, as is incu- 
rable but only by Medicine , that is frenzy and 
madnels. Or 2ly who have great and ready varie- 
ty of fancies or ſuggeſtons , but little of Judement- 

ven as Ciſterns, whereinto the water continu- 
ally flows,:are neverclear. Theſe catch at, and 
fir down with, their fulleſt apprehenfions with- 
out. weighing or confidering the contrary ; and 
are called Phantaſtical, Fhe beſt way to cure 
both thele; is to fix them, by ſetting them to Ma- 
#hematicks, Geometry eſpecially, where: they are 
not ſuffered to taft a ſecond dish, till they have 
perfectly digeſted the former ; and by employing 
their memory. Diſputations allo in public are very 
profitable. 


2. PRECOCIOus perſons , whom the Pro. 
verb hath branded to be of ſmall duration. Per- 
haps becauſe theſe fine Tempers are uſually leſs 
{trong and durable, their ſpirits either exhaling 
and ſpending, or fixing and thickning. Sothat 
like corn upon ftony ground , they ſpring up 
upon a ſuddain, shew all they can do, are in 
admiration for their forwardneſs ; but wanting 
root , they bring forth yellow , and cmty earesg 
before the harveſt, and ſo vanish. Thus Her - 
mogenes the Orator was heard with admiration 
at 12. years old, at 24. with laughter. Yerby 
the good leave of the Proverb, I havenot ſeen 
many of precocious parts , except by th ir own 
or Educators fault, miſcarry. For many times 
it bappens that thoſe perſons, ſecing their ad- 

vantage 
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vantage in the race 'above their companions , 


 Nlacken their ſpeed, betaking themſelves to plea- 


ſure and idlenes ; or as they ſay of Rab/ai, who 
nor finding his good parts and ſerious ſtudies 
CT according to his expectation , aban- 
doned himſelf to - Thele pregnant 
wits, being much courted for their plaufeble 
converſation , endanger their ruin from thoſe 
who pretend to woe their friendship. Tr would 
be better for them to conſider, that they are 
not. matched only with thoſe who ſtarted at 
the ſame time with them , but with thoſe alſo 
who had advantage ; and that he is to be crown- 
ed ,: not who doth as well as others , but 4s well 
& he can. But becauſe. of the prejudice moſt 
men have againſt precoczorſaes, it will not be 
amiſs toshew ſome late examples of thoſe who 
_ betimes, have proved admirable, and 
laſted a long while. he great Card. Bellar- 
mine , whilſt at School, interpreted publicly 
Cicero's Oration pro Milone ; at 16. began -to 
preach , and openly read the grounds of Divi- 
nity. Card. du Perron read over the Algameft of 
Ptolemy in 13, days before he was 18. years old. 
Torquato Tafſo ſpoke plain. at 6. months old ; at 
FA years went to School ; at ſeven he under- 
ood Latin and Greek, and made Verſes ;. be- 
fore 12. he finished his Cours of Rhetoric, Poe- 


try, Logic, and Ethics; at 17, he reccived his- 


degrees in Philoſophy, Laws, and Divinity ; 
and then printed his Rinza/da, And tho of 
ou ious natural parts, yet the writer. of his 
ife obſerves, that he writ (his Poems eſpeci- 
ally) by the force of indefatigable ſtudy, ra- 


ther then vivacity of wit, or fruitfulneſs of in- 


ventian 3 which rendred them admirable , - 
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he-began there where others would have end- 
ed. Aigutus Ceſar at 19. yearsold, contrary to 
the advice of his Friends, put himſelf upon the 
menagement of affairs, claimed,and entred up» 
on z the inheritance and ſucceſſion to his great 
Uncie 7r/ius. So did Coſmo (the great Coſmo) 
Med: , at 17. years old , contrary alſo to the 
counſel of his kindred , take upon him the go- 
vernment of the Republic of F/orence, after the 
murder of his coulin Duke Alexander, By the 
bye alſo tis obſerved, that to both of theſe the firſt 
day of Auguſt was fortunate, to the one for the 
Battle at Adium, to the other for the two victo- 
ries over the two Szrozzy, Father and Son. Veſa- 
Gus began when a Child to cut up Mice and Rats 
Mich. Angeloto draw Figures : Galen to cornpoſe 
Medicines. Jo. Picus Earl of Mirandula out- 
went his Teachers, nor could they propoſe any 
thing to him, which he did not immediately ap- 
prehend ; and the 9oo. concluſions, which he pro- 
poſed to defend againſt all oppoſers under 20. 
years, of age, shew what he was, and he never re- 
tired till his death. Foſ. Sca/iger laith of himſelf, 
that all the time he lived with his Father in his 
youth, he every day dec/amed, and before 17. years 
old made his T ragedy Oedipus. Beſides many 0- 
ther particulars which he reciteth in the life of 
his \ Briowy To Vid. F2b. Pibrac then not 20. 
years old, the great Alczati in his public Lectures 
acknowledged the ſolutiun of many great dif- 
ficulties in the civil Law. Grotus at-8. years 
old made Verſes, and performed his public ex- 
erciſcs in Philoſophy ; before 15. he put forth 
his Comment upon Martianus Capella, Arti6 he 
pleaded cauſes, At 27. he put forth his Com- 
ment upon Aratw, Lipſius writ his books Ya- 
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riarum Ledtionum at 18.yearsold. Tngenium ha- 
buit docile, &- omnium capax prater Muſices: me- 
moria non ſine preceptorum miraculo etiam in pue- 
70, que in ſenettute non defecit. Cent. 4. ep. 87. 
Sr Phi. Sydney Claith Sr Fou. Grevill) tho [I 
knew from a c/1/d, yet I never knew other then 
a man ; with ſuch ſtaiednes of mind, lovely 
and familiar gravity , as carried grace and re- 
verence above greater years. ; 4ay what his 
parts were, appears by that ſtrange affection 
born him by Lanquet, and Wilkam Prince of 
Orange, Who kept correſpondence with him 
when but a youth. Calvin printed his Inſtitu- 
tions betore 25. years old. A!ph. Toſtatus learn- 
edall the liberal Sciences without being taught ; 
and writ in the 4o. years he lived as much as 
moſt men can in that time well read: yet was 
he alſo Counſellor to the King, Referendary 
Major of Spain, and Profeſflor of Philoſophy , 
Divinity , and Law in the Univerſity of Sala» 
manca. I could bring alſo very many more of 
our own Nation, and my own knowledge ( be- 
ſides Mr _—_ and Mr Cowley) to teſtify 
againſt that Proverb: but I think very few ex- 
amples ( Vopiſcus ſaith none) can be given of ſuch, 
as being dull and heavy in their youth , arriy- 
ed to any great perfection in their age. Nemi- 
zem ( layshein Probo)) unquam perveniſſe ad Vir- 
tutum ſummam jam maturum, niſt qui puer ſemina- 
rio virtutum generoſiore concretus aliquid inclytum 
deſignaſſet. Mai non ſi raccoglie buon frutto nel 
autumno , ſe alberg non iſpunta buone foglie nella 
prima vera. Danti. Indubitatum eſt, eos qui in ut- 
la re unquam excelluerunt, mature puerilibus annis 
ad eam rem acceſſiſſe. P. Com. p. 59. totum in hoc 
conſiſtit, primum in beneficio Dei, proxime in enu- 

cat0,e. 
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catione. Ibid. ' Are there not therefore 2. ſorts 
of precocious ? ſuch as have really good parts 
and abilities by nature, and if thete faile in 
their proficiency, it is the fault of themlelves 
or teachers. Or 2. ſuch as being brought upin 
converſation .above the relt of their age ſeem 
to excel, having onely imitated better copies 
then their companions, - thule are like Trees 
whoſe nature it is to bear carly Fruit, thele like 
thoſe accelerated by a too-early or accidental heat 
and may often verify the proverb. However 
let not the Educator flacken his endeavor to- 
wards any of them, nor let the young man 
himſelf defpozd , but rather ( which is a great 
truth) ſay, that God Almighty hath thus furnish- 
ed him to be an ornament to his Creation, and an 
aſſiſtance to mankind. Let the Educator alſo be 
more careful of him, and »ot leave him to him- 
ſelf; for there will come cold froſts and hails, 
loathings and tediouſnels of Labor ; which, if 
not well defended, will hazard his dropping 
off. The ſubtle and delicate edge,if encountring 
too great difhculties, is in danger fo twrx 5 in 
ſuch caſes therefore, let them not be tired out, 
but aſſiſted, to expedite themſelves with eaſe and 
delight. Propoſe to them high and noble ſtu- 
dies, but give them your hand : keep them conti- 
nually running, but not at their full ſpeed, leſt 
they grow weary, and loath, and abandon 
them. And indeed it is a much greater dith- 
culry and maſter-piece, to direct and conduct 
great parts , then mean ones, Farts are indifferent 
to .zood or bad, and great parts to great good or 
great evil; and all great evil, as well as great 
good, proceeds from them. And which way ſo- 


ever they go, they are not ealily diverted, their a= 
bilities 
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bilities lupplying them ſtil! with ſufficient defence 
for themſelves. Maxima ingenia, ſaith Seneca, mirer 
&» timeo, mediocria probo: as he is in leſs danger 
who walks on a plain, then he who dances on 
a rope. Manutius, in the Preface to his Para- 
doxes, tellsus of one Creighton, a Scottishman, 
who at 21. years old Cwhen he was k:lled by or- 
der of the Duke of Mantra) underitood twelve 
Languages, had read over all the Poets, and 
Fathers, diſputed de omni /cibili, and anſwered 
ex tempore in verſe. Ingenium, ſaith Scaliger, pro- 
digioſum, &* admiratione magis quam amore di- 
gum, ei nudicium defuit. Principes ſolent illa in- 
genia amare magis, quam bene doftos. Such per- 
ſons, if zot well regulated, (which as I faid is difh- 
cult, become many times proud and conceited , 
angry and precipitious, ſcornful and preſumtu- 
ous; many times alſo light and freakish. And 
truly mean and indifferent , or even /ow, wits have 
more pleaſure and fatisfaftion, then theſe high» 
fiyers For truſting to their parts they neglect 

dy and exerciſe, and ſo are eaſily ſurpriſed and 
diicovered ; when either not fully apprehending 
the queſtion and the ———_— of an opini- 
— themfelyes not well diſpoſed for dif- 
courle. 


3- THERE is another ſort who have nor ſo 
great parts, but have a volubility of language,are 
able upon a ſuddain to ſpeak de omni ente & 
0x ente , and of them too, pro g» con. This 

fleth, amongſt Women and ordinary _ 

r Eloquence and great parts, but amongſt diſ- 
creet and ſerious p_ for impertinence. And 
the rather, becauſe theſe Men chuſe to talk 
commonly of things they underſtand not , or 

are 
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are moſt improper and unknown to the com- 
pany; and of them alſo, without order, or 
method ; and have, when at a noz plus, cer- 
tain common places tO retire to 3 lett they should 
fall _ that terrible diſgrace of having no more 
to ſay. 


4. SOME perſons (tho very few) have a 
ſtrong indoles or inclination to, and abilities 
for, ſome particular ſcience; ſtrong , I ſay ; for 
a {light fancy to one more then another 1s not 
ſiraightways ( as they call it) 2 Gerivs to {uch 
a thing : for meſt men are not altogether 1n- 
different to all ſorts of learning, (tho Card. du 
Perron could neyer obſerve that he was more 
affected to , or more apt for, one ſcience then 
another ) and yet may arrive to a great perfe- 
Ction 1n that, whereto they are leaſt diſpoted. 
But it his Gerivs lead him ſo ftrungly to any 
one Science, that he be unapt to others, ir 1s 
by all means to -be humored. MNe tertes ( faith 
©uintil.) quod effici non poteſk ; mec ab eo, quod 
quis optime facit , in aliud, cut minus eſt idoncus, 
eum transferas. It is reported of Ch. Clivins , 
that being found by the 7F-/uirs, under whole 
education he was, very unapt for lcarning, and 
ready to be ſent back to his Parents, to be 
ſome other way emploicd, before they wouid 
quite abandon him, one of them retolved to 
try him in Mathematicks.; whercin in a $howt 
time he profited to admiration , and grew very 
famous and eminent in thoſe ſtudies. Or it 
his Genivs be accompanied with a noble and 
generous wit, let great enueivor be uſed to teach 
him other Sciences ; and if that, he 1s incli- 
ned to, be not tle —_ to take ha n off 


# 
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from it alſo. Onmino iniquum eff nobiliora inge- 
ria dehoneſtari ſtudiis minoribus. Yet many times 
it is difficult to bring ſuch off their inclinati- 
ON ; as in Monſieur Paſcal ; out of the Preface 
to whoſe laſt book I will tranſcribe ſome paſ- 
ſages very memorable both concerning the 
precociouſneſs of his wit, and ſtrong inchnation 
to Mathematics. 


& Monſieur Paſcal was obſerved in his child- 
© hood to have had an admirable underſtand- 
«ing to pierce into the profundity and depth 
© of things; and to diſcern ſolid reaſon from 
<& ſuperficial words. In ſo much that when they 
« offered him words only, his underſtanding 
« was reſtles and unſetled, until he had diſco- 
«yered reaſon, At 11. years 01d, at table, hav- 
« ing ſtruck an earthen dish, and obſerved it 
«to make a ſound, which ceaſed as ſoon as 
« couched with his hand, he was very earneſt 
«to know the cauſe thereof ; and from that 
« began to demand many other queſtions con- 
« cerning ſounds, in ſo much that he made 
e then a ſmall, but very ingenious , treatiſe 
& concerning ſounds. This his ſtrange inclina- 
c£tion to ratiocination , made his Father fear, 
e* that if he should give him any inſight into 
e* Geometry and Mathematics, he would be fo 
« much taken with them, that he would neg- 
« ject all other ſtudies, eſpecially Languages. 
«He therefore reſolved to hinder him, to lock 
«up all the Books of thoſe Sciences, and not 
« {0 much as to ſpeak of them in his preſence. 
& Bur all this cautiouſnes ſerved only to excite 
« his curioſity ; ſo that he often intreated his 


« Father to teach him Mathematics , or at leaſt 
to 
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<to tell him what they were. His Father to 
*<ſatisfy him ſomewhat, in general ſaid , they 
{© were Sciences which taught how to make f1- 
* gures equal or proportional one to another , 
* and Withal forbad him to ſpeak to him, or 
* think any more, of them. A command im- 
* poſſible for ſuch a wit. For upon this hint 
*he began to revolve them continually in his 
* mind, eſpecially at his times of recreation. 
* Once eſpecially being in a large Hall ( where 
* he uſed todivertiſe himſelf) he began to make 
* figures with a coal on the pavement, as a 
*circle, a triangle of equal ſides, or of equal 
* angles, and the like, and this he did cally. 
* Afterward, he began to ſearch out and make 
* propoſitions. But all Books and inſtruction 
< being by his Fathers diligence concealed from 
< him, he was forced to give names and defi- 
** nitions after his own invention. A circle he 
<called a round, a line a bar, &c. After this 
* he framed alſo to himſelf Axiomes, and upon 
&* them Demonſtrations after his own manner 
& till hearrived to the 32. Prop. E. /. 1. His Father 
< ſurprizing him in this poſture , was mightily 
< aſtonished when he heard him diſcourſe, and as 
*it were analize his propoſitions. And here- 
* upon , by the advice of friends, he put into 
© his hands Euclides Elrments, which he read ahd 
<comprehended at 12. years 01d, with as great 
< plealure and- facility, as other Children do 
Homences: he read and underltood it all by 
* himſelf without any Maſter ; and advanced (0 
* much in that knowledg, that a while aſter at 
© Par he entred into the Conferences of learn- 
«ed Men, held once a week concerning Ma- 
« thematical queſtions, Thither he brought his 
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«own inventions , examined others propoſiti- 
« ons, &c, and yet was allthis knowledg only 
&the product of his leafure hours. At 16. years 
&old he compoſed a treatiſe of Corics , which 
© Mcnſieur D-ſcartes would nor believe but ro 
& have bin the work of his Father, endeavor- 
& ing to procure reputation to his Son. At 
* 19 ycurs old he invented that Jaſtrument of 
& Arithmetic, which is in print ; and art 23. hav- 
© ing ſeen the experiments of Torricel/i, he alſo 
©" added to them a greit number of his own. 
This example of Morfieur Paſtal is very cxtra- 
Crdinary , as was that of Pet. Damianus to Pie- 
ty, who being a Boy and almoſt ſtarved and 
naked, by the churlich and unnatural uſ:ge of 
his Erother, yet having found a piece of mony, 
not regarding his own neceſflities, he beſtowed 
it upon a Prieſt to pray for his Fathers Soul. 
Moſt men are fit for many Sciences, and that 
inclination, Which they have to one more then 
another , 1s Ordinarily from their ability to per- 
form one more then another : as memory 1s 
for ſome ; wit for others; courage and bodily 
ſtrength for others, &c. or from their own im- 
tation , or others recommendation, by word or ex- 
ample to one thing more then another ; or 
fromi ſome external and accidental effett they have 
ſeen or known of any one, or ſome ſuch like. 
Fut tho all men have not, or ſcarce any 
have, all faculties excellent in an equal degree ; 
It w.ll be the Teachers care and E.Jucateds en- 
deayor to better that, wherein they are moſt de. 
fedtive ; but ſo all waies, that you conduCt them 
by that way they will go. Too much fſtrain- 
ed-wits, as forced grounds, badly correſpond 
to our Lopes. Unuſqu:ſque ſuum noſcat , faith 
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Tully, ad quas ves aptiſſimi erims 1m its potil}e. 
mum elabcrabimus, Sencca faith , that Vir:il was 
as unfortunate in Proſe, 1s Cicero in Verſ2. Bur 
] am rather perſwaded thu both the one and 
the other proceeded from want of Practiſe. For 
Taſſo was eminent in both; and Ovid was an 
acute and eloquent Declamator as well as a flu- 
ent Poet. And Ser. 1. 2. Cont. 3. ſtories of 
him, that being importuned by his Friends for 
liberty to expunge three verſes out of his Writ- 
ings, he yeilded upon condition he might ex- 
cept three, and named thoſe they would have 
blotted our, 


5. BES1DEs what I have already mention- 
ed, there are in teaching Sciences, two great 
rules to be obſerved. 1. Begin not toteach anew 
ſcience till your Scholar underſtand all that js neceſ- 
ſary to it; as not Rhetoric till he know Gram- 
mar, and the Latin Tongue, for fo he will learn 

th more and cheerfuller. Whereas the mind 
cannot to purpole intend many thinzs art Once, 
Tho ſuch ſtudies as have correipondence 
and affinity may well be conjoined ; for the 
comparing illuſtrates both , and varicty takes 
off the tediouſnes. See Orin. 1. 2. c. 12 Be 
not too haſty with your Scholar ; advance hi 
oe zoo faſt ; lay the foundation ſure and ſtable. 
Remember that you are not powring into a 
bucket, but filling a bottle; the pu'ting in 
too much hinders any from entring. Herhar 
eats faſter then he digeſts, breeds crudities, 
and work for the Phylician to purge away, 
Beſides he that underſtands, goes on cheer- 
fully and ſecurely. Which 1 take to be the 
reaſon, why Men of aze make greater progres 11 
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learning, then Children. Ful Scaliger began not 
to learn Greek till 40. years old, and then ma- 
ſtered it in a very few months, as he did French 
and Gaſcon in three. Pet. Damianus learn'd not 
to read till mans eſtate, yet proved one of the 
eminenteſt Scholars of his time. Ba/dus entred 
ſo late upon the Law, that they told him he 
intended to be an Advocate in the other World. 
2. Teach not too much at once, but take your Leſ- 
ſon in pieces, let him ſpell before he read ; in- 
yent in English before in Latin , confuledly be- 
fore in order z then c4uſe the beſt, put it in 
order, turn it into Latin, and then file and polish 
it. It is reported of Virgi/, that he firſt com- 

ſed his matter in Proſe, then turn'd it into 

erſe, afterwards reformed thoſe *' Verſes to 
fewer ; and laſt of all reviſed and amended 
them. To theſe rules I muſt add, that he be taught 
things neceſſary Or uſeful. Such are, 


1. LanGuaGEs The Bulla Aurea, tit. 
26, commands all the Sons of Electors ro be 
brought up from 7. years old, in the Italian 
and S/avonian Languages, and to perfect that 
itudy before 14. T hat is preſcribed to the Ger- 
man nobility ; but for ours it ſeems requiſite , 
that they learn the Latin Tongue, ſo much. as to. 
underſtand an Author readily, to write and ſpeak 
it -competently; and if they go abroad, the 
more readily they ſpeak it, the better, Other 
of the /earmed Languages are ornaments, but 
not ſo neceſſary as the Modery : and of theſe, 
theirs, with whom we have moſt converſe, are 
the molt ufeful. 


2. IT is requiſite that he learn to /peak, per- 
\ ſpicuouſly 2 
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icuouſly, decently, and perſuaſively, which is Rhe- 
pe WT ———_— ws difference of ſtiles 
Epiſtolary , Hiſtorical, and for Orations in all 
the three kinds. Alſo to compoſe and pronounce 
them hanſomly , at leaſt in his own Language. 
It is better alſo, if be underſtand and practiſe 
Ctho not much, except he have a conlide- 
rable dexterity in it ) Poetry ; without which no 
man can be a perfect Orator, but his fancy as 
well as expreſſions will be low and mean. Poe- 
try warms the imagination, makes it active, and 
we to ſoar to the top of Parnaſſus ; it em- 

oldens to the uſe of a lofty Metaphor, or con- 
fident Catachreſis. Beſides accultoming the ſtile 
to meaſure gives inlight, judgment, and readi- 
nes alſo in Oratorical number. It teacheth 
alſo to chuſe good words, to conlider , weigh, 
and pierce better into what we read, to take 
notice of the moſt delicate artifice, and dif- 
cern ſparks of diamonds, So that it is obſerved, 
that when Poetry is deſpiſed, other Sciences 
alſo are inthe wane. One great piece of Poerry, 
and perhaps the moſt familiar and proper , is 
the Dramatic, in which could they be of good 
ſubjects, well garbled, and diſcreetly handled, 
it would not misbecome our young Gentleman 
to have his part. 


3- Mus1cK I think not worth a Gentle- 
mans labor, requiring much induſtry and time 
to learn , and little to loſe, it. Iris uſed chief- 
ly to pleaſe others, who may. receive the ſame 
guſto from a mercenary (to the pertection of 
many of whom few Gentlemen arrive) at a 
very eaſy rate. I should rather adviſe Singing, 
eſpecially if you tear him ſubject to a _—_ _ ; 
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which , beſides that ir ſtrengthens the lungs, 
modulates the voice, gives a great grace to 
elocution, and needs no inſtrument to remove 
Or tune. 


4. T 0 diſcourſe pertinently and rationally is alſo 
neceſſary. This is Logic; which tho taught 
in every Colledg , and every one learneth, yer 
do very few attain perfection in it. Error is 
ſo well diſguiſed, FVeriry is alſo ſometimes (© 
deep, and our cord fo shallow , that it requi- 
reth very much experience, to be able readily 
to diſcover the truth , and diflolve a ſophiſma, 
Theſe knowledges already mentioned are but 
foundations , upon which all Sciences are bxi/t , 
but themſelves a»pear not in the edifice. For 
they are nothing but regulating and perfefing 
the ations of our natural faculties ; not inform- 
ing them with any new or extrinfecal acce- 
dent; they are diſpoſing and preparing the za- 
ble, that good reſemblances may be drawn 
upon it. They are neceſlary that a man may 
make the beſt advantage of his natural parts 
in apprehe<nding of other Arts and Know- 
ledges. Some indeed have bin of opinion, 


that a Gentleman needs no more, but what. 


nature hath given him. Licinws, and a'great 
General in our own times, were {o 1lliterate , 
that they could ſcarce write their own names. 
Lews XI. delired his Son might underſtand 
no more Latin then, Qui neſcit diſſimulare,neſ- 
ct regnare» But what harm had it been if he 
had faved his Succeſſor 'the labour and pains 
of weeding out of Pars and all France ſo ma- 
ny ignorant and foolish perſons, and planting 
better in their rooms? For which the Hiſto- 
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rians tax him. Or what harm had it bin, if 
he had permitted his S9n CCharles VIIL.) to 
have learned ſomewhat of Latin? He could at 
the worſt but have done as he did, that is com- 
mit his buſines to others, and not be able to 
diſcern good counſel from evil , and intereſfled. 
But 1t ſeems that Prince had but one trick in 
King craft , and that a very mean one ; more 
Latin might have taught him others, and not 
to have needed that , fo baſe and unworthy of 
a Prince. As it did thoſe great Monarchs, who 
were praiſed in them, Fu/ns, Aug uſtus, and the 
reſt of that family; (whereof Nero, to his dif- 
honor , was the firſt that ſtood in necd of bor- 
rowed eloquence, Sexeca making his ſpeeches 
for him ;) Trajan, Hadrian, M. Amwrelins , and 
that miracle of Princes, Sever Alexander. Han- 
#ibal wrot the lives of two famous Generals : 
and Aſ/exander {lept with Homer under his pil» 
low. I will not muſter up any more exam- 
pies; they are infinite. Learning , i. e. Sciences 
are not neceſſary to every man ; nor all to any 
man; yet are they uſeful to all, tho not to 
all equally, but that is beſt, which 1s moſt 
beneficial and proper for every ones condition 
of life. Learning and ſtudy makes a young 
man thinking, attentive, induſtrious, conh- 
dent, and wary ; an old man cheerful , and re- 
ſolved. *Tis an ornament in proſperity, a re- 
fuge in adverſity; an entertainment at hore , 
a companion abroad: it cheers in tolitude and 
priſon ; it moderates in the height of fortune, 
and upon the throne. In zheſe parts of the 
World we ſcem to run after Sciences, and rhink 
them to, be all things; whereas the great and 
wiiverſal buſines of our lite, eſpecially ative , 

is 
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is wiſdom , prudence, noblenes, and liberty 
of ſpirit. Sciences are neceſſary to mans life , 
and Profeſlors of them are requiſite to in- 
ſtrudt ſuch, whom it concerns to know and 
exerciſe them ; in other perſons wiſdom is the 
Chiefeſt, and what can be ſpared from acqui- 
ring that, let it be beſtowed upon Science. 
By the way, take notice, that theſe are not 
both the ſame, that to be /carned is mor to be 
wiſe , nor are Sciences to be placed in the up- 
er room, notwithſtanding the honor and 
wealth to be acquired by chem. They are 
particular means for the obtaining particular 
ends; and diſpoſe a man very niuch for wiſ- 
dom alſo : but the great univerſal Ar# is, Tu 
regere imperio populos, &c. to excel others in 
virtue, prudence, and thoſe abilities which 
render him more uſeful in the general con- 
cernments of Mankind. Beſides Sciences are 
ealily learned being taught by routte and courſe; 
but wiſdom requires greater advertency, and 
more accurate obſervation ; which all are not 
able to /earn, and very few to zteach, But, if 
ayoung man be induſtrious and of good parts , 
there 1s time enough both for Sciences and 
wiſdom. Thofe are more properly the emploi- 
ments of youth , this of maturcr age. He may 
obtain thoſe before he be well capable of this , 
I mean a ſufficient perfection in them ; not fo 
much as is required for a Profeſſor, but ſo much, as 
is neceſſary or requilite for a Gentleman. Nor will 
the acquiſition of them hinder his progrels in this, 
but much further, and advance, it. Both becauſe 
of the well-diſpoling of the faculty, and of the 
affinity between both knowledges. Among(t Sci- 
ences therefare I recommend to him , 
5. THE 
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5- THE pradtiſe of diſcourſing , or the ſeck- 
ing after truth by Evidence, which is Mathe- 
matics , Geometry eſpecially. I mean not a ſu- 
perficial raking upon truſt the Propoſitions , or 
the pradtical part only, or Inſtruments ; theſe 
ſpoil, make not, Mathematicians ; but the high 
road of Demon#tration. This is the firſt part of 
the building that appears above ground; it is 
practiſing them in the greateſt Inſtances of 
invention that we know ; it fixeth the fancy, 
it accuſtomerh to thinking , and enquiring at- 
ter truth in all diſcourſes. Amnalytica is the 
gage of a mans part , and Al/zebra the pinna- 
cle of argumentation. Only let it be remem- 
bred, that I adviſe it here as a piece of Equca- 
tiow, not a profeſſhhonG. I would not have a 
Gentleman give up himſelf to it; for it makes 
him leſs fit for active life, and common Con» 
verſation ; except? he well conſider that he can- 
not find his Demonſtration in all matters; ex- 
cept he can be content with ſuch evidence as 
the ſubject affords ; and not deſpiſe a proof, 
becauſe he can ſay ſomewhat againſt it : and 
excepr he can apply his mind and intention 
to things as they are in the World ; and not 
ra:k them to the accurate model of his exactly 
regulated Imagination, 


6. NATURAL Philoſophy , but eſpecially 
Ethics, and Poſitics, should alſo not be negleCt- 


ed. Which will diſpoſe him , when he comes 
to greater maturity , to comprehend the Laws, 


eſpecially of his own, and neighboring Nati- 
ons, and their Goyernment. Of which I shall 
ſpeak hereafter. 


7: YET 
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7. YET one thing we lack. Albertus Mag- 
nus defired of God 5. years before his death, 
that he might forget all that he had learned in 
thoſe ſtudies, that he might entirely give him- 
ſelf up to d-votion. The example alſo of Mon- 


fieuwr Paſcal is very eminent. © Tho he was 


«able, as any man could be, to pierce into the 
& ſecrets of nature, and actually did ſee very far 
« into them ; yet more then ten years before 
« his death , he ſo well underſtood the vanity 
« and nothingnes of all thoſe kinds of know- 
< ledg, and conceived ſuch a diſtalt againſt them ; 
« that he could hardly endure men of parts 
& Should ſeriouſly dilcourle of, or buſy them- 
& ſelves in, them: from that time he alwaies 
e: profeſſed that nothing beſides R-/igion was an 
& object worthy an ingenious mans ſtudy ; that 
«it was a Proof of the lownes, whereto we 
« were thrown by the fall, that a man should 
« {eriouſly faſten upon the ſearch of ſuch things, 
«as contribute little or nothing to his happi- 
«nes. Wherefore his uſual ſaying was , that all 
«thoſe Sciences produced no conſolation in 
& the times of affliction; but that the know- 
« ledg of Chriſtianity was a comfort both in 
« adyerlity, and defect of all other knowledg. 
« He believed therefore, tho there were ſome 
« advantage or cuſtomary obligation ro ſtudy 


<« things of nature, and to be able to conceive. 


« and diſcourſe rationally concerning them ; 
«yet it was abſolutely neceſſary not to prize 
«them above their juſt value, And thar if it 
«were better toknow andundervalue, then be 
« jipnorant of them ; yet it were better to be 
*« jgnorant of, then know and overvalue them. 
The gentle ſpirit of Pezrarch alſo long —_ 

is 
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his death quitted his Helicon and Muſ:s for 
mount Cfver and Divinity. Card. du Perron 
kept not ſo much as any book of humanity 
ppe a formerly a great Poct and Orator) ei- 
ther Poetry, Oratory, or Hiſtory in his Li- 
brary. The Hiſtory of I. Fic. is very remar- 
kable; for being falſely accuſed by his Emula- 
tors of 13. points of Hereſy in thoſe goo. 
concluſions which he proposd (at 19. years 
old to be publickly dilputed by any oppos+ 
nent ; and endeavouring to dctend himielt 
(which he did very learnedly in his Apology) 
God gave him the grace to examine more nar- 
rowly the whole courte of his life, and to 
diſcover in. himſelf what no other had eſpicd. 
For being a Prince young, very beautiful, and 
moſt wonderfully agreable in converſation , he 
uſed to mak*® love to many great Ladies ; bur 
upon the foreiaid occaſion he not only abſo- 
lutely- gave over all that fore of converſation, 
burning alſo the books of his amours in La- 
tin and Italian verſe, but he alſo quitted the 
whole ſtudy of Philoſophy, and entircly becook 
himſelf to Divinity. S01-ewhart like did Per 
bus, Ronſard, Marc-Ant. Muretus , Laur. Gan. = 
baro, and Cavalier Marini, And Navgeriw, 
tho formerly a famous Poet, yer afterwards fo 
much deteſted all licentious compolirions, par- 
ticularly Martial, tiat every year he bought up 
a conſiderable number of ſuch books, and up- 
on his birth-day-folemnly burnt them. Nonnw 
in. penance for his. Dionyſiace paraphras'd the 
Goſpel of Sr. John. Fet, Veliardus not being a-, 
ble-ro-abolich the cuſtome of reading the Po- 
ets, &c. Onnes Poetas, ſcriptoreſque profanos 
Ewvangelicos faciebat. Onnia ad exadificaudam in 

L timore 
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timore domini juventutem accommedabat ,, ut unde 
on pauci perniciem periculumque ſuis diſcipulis fe- 
runt, inde ills in ſalutem ex morum diſciplinam 
compararet. Orlan. in vita P. Fabri, 'Thele, 
you will ſay, did well ro begin to diſengage 
themſelves of their riding poſture , when they 
came in fight of their home : but that it will 
be difficult to perſwade young men coming 
into the World to follow theſe © examples. 
This 1 grant; yet ſome time should be given 
to him that gives us all, even in youth, and 
the more the better ; and as before 1 ad- 
viſed to the ym of Religion in the very be- 
pinning ; ſo ». as they grow towards maturity , 
I would perſwade them to the ſtudy of Divini- 
ty , even that decried ſtudy of School-Divinity. 
" Which the great Earl of Strafford, and many 
other very wiſe Perſons and States-men have 
themſelves ſtudied, and others recommended. 

Theologia Scholaſtica principi viro neceſſaria ; nam, 
dum queſtiones ſuas diſcutiunt, omnes ſubtilitates , 
effugia, ſuſpiciones, omnes denique ingenii machinas 
& wires produnt,'&-c. The Writers of this do 
more exactly canvas, and ſearch out, their 
fubject, then any other whatſoever. Which 
partly might be the reaſon why Monſieur Paſcal 
fell into fuch an utter diſlike and loathing of 
his Phyſical and Mathematical ſtudies in com- 
pariſon of Divinity. For tho he afterwards 
made that diſcourſe of the Rowlet or Cycloid, 
yer all therein was found 'our by Chance, 
and almoſt without ſtudy ; and beſides he in- 
rended it for another - purpoſe far differing 
from Mathematics. But if ever this learning 
was zeceſſary, it is now much more certainly, 


when ſome are ready by the ſtudy of Nature 
ro 
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to immerſe God in matter ; and with thoſe 
impieties of Democritus and Epicurus to con- 
found him with Nature : and others, for want 
of this ballaſt in rheſe unſetled times, are dri- 
ven upon rocks and ſands by the ignorance 
of ſome, and craft of others , that lye in wait 
to deceive the berrer-minded , but lf; learned , 
then themlclves, 


6. AND the beſt place and manner of learning 
theſe, and all other Arts and Sciences, or what 
belongeth to them, I take to be in zhe Uni- 
verſities. And fo hath bin the general opinion 
from the very beginning of learning. Theſe 
were the ScFools of_ the Prophets in Gods Church ; 
and {uch were e Athens, e Alexandria, and many 
other places ,'among them that followed their 
own reaſon. For thele were the great Markots 
for Learning ; here reſided the beſt learned, and 
greatelt frequency of them 3 4ere was emulation 
and mutual information in ſtudies; 4ere were 
opportunities of diſcourling, ſtudying, and con- 
tinual advance ; here were Books, privacy, and 
all other neceflaries for that purpoſe. And ſtill 
to this day in all Chriſtendom is this obſervy= 
ed; every Nation, whether Kingdom, or Com- 
mon wealth , makes the eſtablishing and well 
regulating their Univerſities, one of the princi- 
pal parts of their care. For from hence they 
draw able ſubjetts for all profeſſions and em- 
ploiments; here they inſticute, both in learn- 
ing and manners, the whole Youth of the 
Nation , and the hopes and honor of the grow- 
ing age. And therefore do the Supreme Ma- 
giſtrates , by ſuch great rewards, and immuni- 
ties encourage an a 3 the beſt mee 
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and Teachers in every Art and Faculty. And 
ſuch rewards are needful to entice perſons of 
great parts (as ſuch muſt be,) to ſuch indefa- 
tigable 2nd unceſlant labor and ſtudy, and to 
uit all the means of advancing themſelves in 
the Common-wealth to ſerve the Public. In 
theſe places you may find skilful.men in all 
Knowledges you delire ; ſore give their mind 
and time to Languages, others to Siterces ; Ci» 
ther to have a right and large knowledg, or 
comprehenſion of things, whether the cffects 
of Nature or manner of her operations ; or 
of the tublimer and abſtruſer general propolſt- 
tions concerning the higher and nobler en- 
tities, and ſuch as are not obliged to the Laws 
of Nature : others to be able to expreis their 
knowledg and rnotions, whether potularly by 
orations and ſpeeches, wherein they are fre- 
quently exerciſed z or convincingly tolearned 
Men, by their continual Diſputations, to which 
they are educated. I mean nor that arguing, 
and diſcourſing , which a Student uſeth wit 
his own ſelf to find out the truth, but that which 
comprehendeth both this, and the affiſtance 
alſo of others, public and open Argumentation pro 
& con. Thy # it Which brings a queſtion to 
a point, and diſcovers the very center and 
knot of the difficulty. This warms and adti- 
vates the ſpirit in the ſearch of truth, excites 
notions , and by replying and frequent beat- 
1ng upon it, cleanſeth it from the ashes, and 
makes it shine and flame out the clearer. Be- 
ſides it puts them upon a continual ſtretch of 
their wits ro'd:fend their cauſe, it makes them 
quick in replies , intentive upon their ſubjeCt : 
where the Opponent ulſeth all means to mo 
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his Adverſary from his hold ;-and the 4»/werer 
defends himſelf ſometimes with the force of 
truth , ſometimes with the ſubtility of his wir ; 
and ſometimes alſo he eſcapes in a midlt of words, 
and the doubles of a diſtinftion , whilit he 
feeks all holes and receſles to shelrer his perſe- 
cuted opinion and reputation. This properly 
belongerh ro the Di/putations, which are ex- 
erciſes of young Students, who are by thete 
velitations and in this palzſtra, brought up to 
2 more ſerious ſearch of truth, And in them 
I think it not a fault to diſpute for widtory, 
and to endeavor to ſave their Reputation ; not 
that their queſtions and ſubjects are' cuncern- 
ing things of ſmall moment , and little reali- 
ty : yea I have known ſome Governors that 
have abſolutely forbidden ſuch queſtions , where 
the truth was of concernment; on purpoſe that. 
the youth might have the liberty of exerting 
their parts to the uttermoſt, and that there might 
be no ſtint to their emulation. But indeed in 
natural Philoſophy ( wherein the greateſt liberty 
is given) what is there that is not diſputable ? 
and even they , who moſt pretend to experi- 
ments, will find it difficult to produce one ew, 
or confute an old, univerſal propolition ; and 
when they $hall diſcover one, they will find it 
diſputed both with. contrary reaſons and expe- 
riments. So true 1s that of Salomon, Ecclel. 4. 
Tradidit muudum diſputationi eorum , ut non inve- 
niat homo opus oth, operatus eff Deus ab. initio 
#ſque ad finem: And of Siracides, Eccluf. 18. 
Non eft minuere neque adjicere , nec invenire ma= 
gnalia Dei. Cum conſummaverit homo tunc mci- 
piet , & cum quieverit of erabitur. There may 


be further ditcoveries, as perhaps was the cir- 
3 Cculatian 
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cnlation of the blood, and ſome others ; and 
with all thankfulnes we acknowledg , and em- 


brace their labors that endeavor ſuch advance- 


ment: but to lay new principles, eſpecially fince 
the received are incorporated into all common 
ſpeech, and our Languages are formed con- 
ormable to them 3; and conſequently all mens 
notions ſet accordingly , which will not be al- 
tered and extirpated by ſmall fancies, is a bu- 
ſines of an higher difhculty. Beſides Arifotle 
himſelf, whom all Univerſities, Chriſtian, have 
followed about 400. years (longer then any 
other of his maligners have continued theirs) 
but the Grecians and Arabians much longer 
time, was not a Novice in Natural Hiſtory ; 
witnes thoſe moſt learned works in that ſubject. 
Yet did he write his Philoſophy conformable, 
not contradictory , to his knowledg in parti- 


_ culars; and therefore it muſt needs be ver 


difficult to overthrow that which is ſo we 

grounded , which was the produ& of ſo much 
experience; and by none but thoſe who are 
better verſed in that learning then himſelf. Nei- 
ther is his Philoſophy more notional then all 
Sciences, which are delivered in a Symthetical, 
i.e. a doctrinal method , and begin with uni- 
verſal propoſitions. 1 acknowledg indeed one 
point of Education , wherein I wich our Uni- 


verlities more defective then they arc, i, e. that - 


which the Ladies call 4reeding and accomplish- 
ment ; a fault incident to all theſe Schools of 
Learning , even to A4rhens it ſelf; for Plutarch 
tells us , that long before his time ſome perſons 
wondred , why thoſe, that went five Gentlemen 
to Athens, and very knowing , after a year or 
two's {tay there began to kzow nothing; and 

the 
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the longer they ſtaied the greater c/owns they 
pRve A megligence incident to thoſe, who 

ave their minds more emploied then their 
bodies ; and who converle not with the gallan- 
try of the age. 


7. THAT you may judye the better of Uni- 
wverſities, 1 will ſet down the manner of Inſtru- 
Cting in forreign Univerſities , or alſo our own 
in former times; without reflecting upon, or 
judging our preſent practiſe. Anciently in Ox- 
ford and Pars, (the two only general Studies 
for a long time on this fide the Alps) I fup- 
poſe in the others too, their reading was di- 
dating , and their learning writing thoſe dictates 
of their Maſter. Card. d* Eſtowteville about 
1476, reformed this tedious and unprofitable 
way of teaching , and brought in (as it should 
ſeem ) the manner now generally uſed; which 
is, firſt an account of the former Lectures z 
then to read and write about half an hour ; 
then to explicate that about an equal time, 
Experience fince hath added an hour more for 
the Scholars conferring ore with another in 
Circles, in prelence of their Reader, and 4dj- 
ſputing upon — given them the read- 
ing before. The hour that remains, the Ma- 
ſter begins another Lecture , explains it ro them, 
and gives them queſtions for the next diſputa- 
tions. Yet the Feſuits in Portugal, to caſe 
their Scholars allo of much of the Jabor of 
writing dictates , have printed a Courſe of Phi« 
toſophy , which they explain , confer , and diſ- 

ute upon. And this ſeems the beſt way : 

ut whether introducible amongſt us ; or it 

it be , whether better then Tutors reading 
privately 


Py 
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privately in their Chambers, eſpecially if Tu- 
tors be diligent, it is not fitting for me to 
determine, 


8. THE true methodof ſtudying to render any 
one a learned man, I conceive zet to be,” rs 
truft to his memory ; Aliud enim eſt meminiſſe aliud 
feire : meminiſſe eſt rem commiſſam memorie cuſto- 
dire ; at ſcire eft & ſua queque facere, nes ab alio 
exemplari pendere, And thele differ as much as 
di bing our meat, and reſerving it ina cupboard. 
Wherefore neither 1s it tobe able to quote many 
Authors , nor tell their opinions, »or to repeat 
their pretty ſentences or profound ſubtilries : 
as neither to read many Bocks , nor to ſay them 
by heart, is to be a Scholar : but to digeſt what 
is read, and to be able to know where a diffi- 
Culty lies, and how to ſolve it, 7.e. to make it 
- your own, and to be able to ſatisfy your ſelf 
and others in that which you conceive to be 
truth. Firſt of all then, propoſe to _ ſelf a 
ſubject ; never read at adyenture the book new- 
ly come out, or in fashion , whatever ſubject it 
handles, for that is commonly loſt labor : bur 
readalwaies with deſign : then $hall you know 
Where you are , how far you have gone, what 
1s behind both of that Science, or of the whole 
Encyclopedia, Having fixt upon your ſubject , 
Fake an Author, a modern one, and the learn- 


eder the better : and conſider firſt thelatitude and. 


method of your Science ; and then begin with his 
firſt queſtion ; upon which firſt uſe your own 
thoughts; or at leaſt yours together with his, 7. e. 
let your imagination looſe, both before and 
when you read ; diſcourſe , doubt , _ upon 
and againſt ; and draw conſequences from your 
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Author , who is many times but a ladder to 
your own inquiſlitivenes, When you have found 
a difficulty , which neither your own thoughts , 
nor his writing, do reſolve, make uſe of other 
Authors of the ſame ſubje&t ; for what one 
wants another Spphe: ; your difficulty perhaps 

our Author forefaw not, another did. And 
by the citations of modern Authors yon will 
ea(ily be directed where to look for ſatisfaction. 
When that queſtion and the difficulties and ſolu- 
tions are fixed in your mind by ſufficient medita- 
tion, go to another, and to torward. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 


Of Invention, Memory, and 7udz- 
ment ; and hiw to helþ better , 
and diref them. 


+ - 


T is not my purpoſe to intermeddle with 
any particular Arz or Science in this diſcourle , 
but only with ſuch things, as do not properly 
fall under, or belong to, any of them , yet are 
generally required to them all. And firit I muſt 
reaſlume, what before I only mentioned , that 
there are three faculties to be cultivated , Wit , 
Memory, and Judgment. 


1. Wr1rT, the aCtions whereof are fancy , or 
invention , is in ordinary acception , norhing elſe 
but a quicker apprehenſion of ſuch notions, as do not 
uſually enter into other mens imaginations, It con-+ 

its ( faith Theſauro) in 1+ perſpicacity , which is 
the conſideration of all, even the minuteſt, cir- 
cumſtances : and 2. verſability , or ſpeedy com- 
paring them together ; it conjoins, divides, de- 
duceth , augmenteth, diminisheth , and in ſum 
Puts one thing inſtead of another, with like 
dexterity, as a jugler doth his balls. Ir differs 
very much from judgment ; that is more peripi- 
Cacious , zhis more profound; that more quick , 
this more ſtable ; that chiefly cbnſiders appear- 
ances, #h4 reality ; that produceth admiration 
and popular applauſe, ths profit and real ad- 
vantage. Jngenious men are commonly In 
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of thinking , and therefore take appearances 
for reality ; and their fancy ſtill ſuggeſting new 
conceits, ſuffers them not to weigh or com- 
pare reaſons : wherefore they are commonly 
unfit for buſines; their abil:ty confiſting in 
{udain apprehenfions, 'and quick expreſſions ; 
whoreas *tis only ſtudy, and thinking, that 
hatcheth and producerh all noble deligns and 
actions Þ and if ingenious men do come to 
conſider ſeriouſly , or to deliberate, they are a- 
ble to ſay ſo much for either fide, that they 
have no reſolution ; they diſpute well , but con- 
clude nothing. Conſequently they are irreſolute , 
inconſtant, 'and. unfortunate : and their wir 
failing before they arrive at old age, and not 
being furnished in their memory and judgment, 
they become flat and Ccontemtible. But if 
wit be joined with power , it is very dangerous 
to the public. Sapientia fine eloguentia parum 
prodeſt civitatibus ; —_ fine ſapientianimi-« 
um plerumque obeſt, proaeft nunquam. (aith Cis. 1. 1. 
de Invent. | think! I may truly add, that all 
miſchiefs in Common-wealths proceed from 
theſe Wits; for wiſe men wil! nor diſturb go- 
vernment, and fools caxmor. Whereas the Fu- 
dic ious man is fitted for any emploiment , con- 
fiders what dangers and evils may happen , and 
avoids them ; conſequently 1s proſperous, bringg 
about his deſigns, advanceth himſelf and fami-« 
ly. And the longer he lives, the more doth 
his Talents increaſe. In ſum, the one is belt 
in a Tavern or Cofty-houſe, the other at a 
Councel-table : the one is 2 facetious compa- 
nion , tte other a faithful friend ; theonena good 
droll , the other agood Patriot; the one makes 
us merry, the other wiſe. Wit, fay ſome, wy 
CEC 
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ceeds from active ſpirits, or a -greater degree 
of heat in the brain; the exceſs whereof pro» 
duceth madnes ; and fo difficulr is it to deter- 
mine what degree ſerves for one, and what 
for the other, that the Proverb afligns them 
the ſame confines. And indeed the coniceits 
of Mad-men are nothing elſe but high and ex+- 
travagant Metaphers : as that of one who fan- 
cied himſelf a fire-brand, and defired every 
one he met to blow him. Another thought 
himſelf a muſtard-ſeed. Another took himſelf 
for a glaſs-alembick with a long noſe, the 
droppings whereof he called Roſe-water. O- 
thers were Cocks, Urinals, &c. A lefler de- 
gree of madnes was that they called Erthu- 
ſtaſm Cmany times from. ſome vapor or water 
out of the Earth) which was imagined to 
come from the Gods, and which created the 
' molt ingenious Poets. Who all, pretending to 
that fu , continually call'd upon the Mu- 
ſes, Nymps, and Preſidents of thoſe infpirit- 
ing places, in the beginning of their Poems, 
And they , who are denied: by Natwre this fa- 
culty , and will nottake the pains by Fudy and 
exerciſe to prepare and fit themſelves, are wont 
to increaſe their heat.or frenzy by Wire Cwhich 
cauſeth a temporary madnes:;; ) or: by ſome 
high Paſſion, which hath the ſame effet as 
drunkennes. Magna pars eloquentie eſt dolor , 
ſaid Seneca» when he heard a dull Orator de- 
clame moſt eloquentlyrthat day his Son died. 
So Poles the Actor, that he might more vive- 
ly repreſent the grief of a Father upon. the 
body of his diſeated 'Son, brought in an Urn 
the ashes of his own. Son, newly dead, . This 
for one Paſſion. So for anger, $i noturs yg > 
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facit indignatio, werſum. Archilochus and Hip- 
ponax wo very bad Poets, yer for ſpite and 
rabbia , to be revenged of two perſons that in» 
jured them, invented thoſe doggrel forts of 
Verſes, Iambics and Scazons, whole force they 
ſo well applied, that their Adverſaries made 
away themſelves. And for Love, let the Smith 
of Antwerp be witnes; Who being refuſed by 
his ſweet-heart becauſe of his dirty Profeſſion , 
changed his hammers and anvil for pencils and 
tables, and arived to be the famouſeſt Painter 
of his time. And Buchanan, when he kepr 
Schole at Bourdeaux, hearing thata certain young 
Gentlewoman, for whom he had a great affe- 
Ction, was queſtioned for her lite, on a fudain 
tranſported perhaps with Venus 2s well as With 
the Muſes, went into th: Court, where her 
cauſe was pleading ; and demanding licence 
he defended her ex-tempore 1n heroick Verle 
ſo excellently, that he moved the Judges nor 
onely to ſpare the Lady, but to admire and af- 
terwards much befriend his great ingenuity, Lut 
to let thele paſs ; Wit is the mother ot face- 
tiouſnes , conceits, jelts, raillery , fatyricalnes, 
(which is almoſt /y:zonymum to wit , ) drol- 
lery, quick reparties , quaint Metaphors, and 
the like, in converiation. Of projects, new 
Inventions, Mechinical Inſtruments, &c, 
And in learning is the great Nurſe ©f Poe- 
try, Oratory, Mulick , Painting, acting, and 
the like. 


2. JUDGMENT # thedeliberate weighing and 
comparing of one ſubjet , one oppcarance , one rea» 


ſon with another ; thereby to diſcers and chuje 


rrue from falſe, good from bad , and more true and 
000d 
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good from leſſer. Which who ſo doth, is a wiſe 


man » beloved of God, and reverenced of all 
good men. Its parts conſiſt 1. in circumſpe#i- 
on , Or conſideration, of all circumſtances, ad- 
vantages , accidents , G&cC,2. In ſagacity, Or col- 
lecting much from little hints; which requires 
both a great vivacity , ſerenity , and ſubtilty of 
ſpirit; all theſe rogether make up Solertia. 3. 
In caution or weighing all things for, and a- 
gainlt , the ſubjeft. And 4. Providence, or pre- 
vition uf futures, what may, and what may 
not , moſt probably fall out ; which is the 
height of human wiſdom. A judicious man 1s 
{table, ſolid , ſerious, looks after truth , real 
advantage , and happines; is fit to govern and 
obey : 1s not rash or inconſtant ; believes not 
eaſily; nor eafily disbelieyes, but as his reaſon 
guides him, His diſcourſe is not ſo plauhble as 
| ſolid; uſeth reaſons more then Metaphors ; ſpeaks 

ro purpoſe, and knows when to hold his peace, 
He is what every one ſtrives, but few arrive, 
ro be. This faculty is proper to all Sciences that 
depend upon rational diſcourſe, and much think- 
ing , as Divinity and profound Myſteries there- 
of ; Natural Philoſophy, and Moral; Practi- 
cal Medicine, Law, Judicature, and Govern- 
ment in Peace and War, 


. MEMORY « the calling to mind or recol- 
letting of what hath bin before known and appre- 
hended. They that excel in it are accounted 
many times greater Clerks then wiſe men ; are 
able tu cire many Books, and Authors, and 
their Editions ; can Yell their opinions 3 and 
enterlace tlieir diſcourſe with ends of gold 'and 
tilver. Yct, if not menaged by judgment, their 
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opinion or learning is of little force or eſteem 
amongſt knowing men z who yet can gather 
many uſeful things out of their contuſion. 
This faculty is neceſlary for Lawyers, whoſe 
learning lies in quotations , and records ; and 
who zumber, rather then «weigh, their Authori- 
ties, *Tis allo proper for learning Languages , 
Criticiſmes , Philology , Antiquities ; for put- 
ting out, commenting upon, and making In- 
dexes to, Authors. It is 4 natural faculty and 
conſpicuous even in Children, who by ir learn 
till they arrive to ſome conliderable degree of 
Underitanding- 


4 IT is commonly imagined, that a great 
memory (elcom accompanieth a great wit ,or 4a 
good judgment ; and that theſe three are incom- 
patible one with another ; that they have dt- 
vers habitations in, and a divers temperature 
of, the brain, Whereas þ think the contrary 18 
generally , but not alwaies, true, And thence 
1s gatnered an effectual argument, that they 
are 2!l menaged by one great Agent, the Soul 
or ſpirit ; which is above temperature, place , 
and-matter. "That one man proves not excel- 
lent in all or many Sciences, proceeds not 
from the inhability of one or other faculty of 
the Soul ; buc either from the long time requir- 
ed to one ſtudy ; from want of induſtry , every 
one being moſt ready to make uſe of, and 
Cultivate, that, wherein they have ſome na- 
tural advantage, and to neglect the other; or 
from the too great attachment Men have to 
What they firſt maſter, ſo that all following 
ſtudies are caſt into the mold of the firſt; or 


laſtly from a miſtake , fer that memory is not 
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ſo conſpicuous, except where wit and judg- 
ment are wanting. Yet in theſe later times 
what perſons have we 1ſcen eminent in all three 
faculties? Eraſmus, when a youth, had all Te- 
reace and Horace by heart ; Jof. Scaliger in 21. 
da'es got by heart al: Homer ( the 1/ias contain- 
113 31670 verſes, and the Oayfſes about the 
jume number) and in 4. months all the other 
Greek Poets. Jul. Scahgey in his extreme old 
aze had his memory ſo firm, that he repeated 
to his ſon 200. verſes at a time which he had 
betore compoled and retained in his memory 
24. houres. Afonſicur Peireck, when a youth 
a: dchool, could repeat all Ovids Metamor- 
profes , and Fuftins Hiftory without book. 
Card. Bellarmin, {aith Galutius , had ſuch a me- 
mory , ut quicquid legeret ſcriberetve ftatim ac ſu- 
Gito reciperet, quicquid Tecepiſſet, fideliſſime conſtan- 
tiſſimeque retinerer. P. Paolo Sarpi's great me» 
mory, as well as wit and judgment, even from 
a Child, read in his life. What. a man Mor- 
fieur Paſcal was in divers Sciences , his other 
works; what in Divinity, the Provincials Let- 
ters, demonſtrate. I will omit Joh Picks, Pau- 
{us Scalichius, Adr. Turnebus, Caſaubone. Card. 
Perroz in four daies got by heart all Ecclett- 
ates in Hebrew , and belides his other vaſt 
abilities, was allo an excellent Poer. Mr 
Oughtred in his old age had Cwvid and Virgil 
fresh in his memory. Fr. Suarez had S. Au- 
#ins works ſo by heart, that he could repeat , 
not only the ſenſe, but for the molt part his 
very words; and it he was asked of any thing 
in his own works (22. Volums in fol. ) he 
cuuld tell the place and very page where he 
treated of it. But this himſelf called not me- 
mary, 
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mory , but reminiſcence ; for it was indeed ag 
much judgment as memory : for he was ſo wel] 
verſed in that learning, and fo perfetly ma- 
ſter of it ( having read the whole Courſe of 
School-Divinity , as I remembcr, 17. times 
over) that it he were asked of any point, or 
concluſion, he would diſcourſe of it juſt in 
the ſame manner, and order, as he had writ 
It in his Books. 1 could produce many more 
inſtances. Bur in reaſon, the goodnes of the 
Judgment muſt depend upon invention and me- 
mory ; that being the faculty which gives ſen- 
tence according to the reports of the other 
two. Yet few there are in whom theſe Facul- 
ties are, as I may ſay, mingled aza. Itis beft 
therefore that all be cultivated and advanced 
as high as they are capable to be : and whar 
is moſt defetive is moſt to be helped. And 
Children having memory by nature , invention 
not till youth , nor judgment till maturity, their 
memory is firſt to be menaged : only with this 
caution, that they be made to underſtand what 
they learn, and the reaſon of it, as ſoon as they 
Shall be capable. 


5, Or the bettering of Judzement we $hall 
ſpeak in another place ; but for Memory , be- 
cauſe we remember better thoſe things, 1. 
which we learn from our Childhood ; 2. which 
we are more attentive tO ; Z- which we Cexer- 
ciſe our ſelves moſt in; 4. which we orderly 
apprehend; 5. which awe can call ro mind from 
the beginning ; 6. which we conceive to be 
ſomewhat like ; 7, and which is pleahng to us ; 
and becauſe Childhood and youth have their 
memory (tho nut io exccllent as men, yet ) 
M 3 more 
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more uſeful then their underſtanding ; therefore 
what ever they learn, /et it be got by heart, 
that they may repoſe and ſtore up in their me- 
2mory What their underſtanding afterwards may 
make uſe of - let them alſo frequently render it , 
and after ſeveral interſtiriums 3 which will be 
a great help to their memory, to the perfecting 
of which nothing conduceth ſo much as pra- 
&iſe. Yet there is alſo an Artificial help to 
memory , Which is yariouſly and obſcurely deli- 
vered by many Authors; the shorteſt and ealieſt 
method is this. Make uſe of a ſufficient number 
of places beſt known to you; as of Towns in 
the way to London, the Streets of London, or 
the Signs in one Street, ſuch in fine as are well 
known to you. Keep their order perfectly in 
mind, which firſt, which ſecond, &c. and 
when any word is given you to remember , 
place it in the firſt Town, Street, or Sign ; 
. Joyning them together with ſome fancy , tho 
never ſo extravagant, the calling to- mind your 
known place will draw along with it the fancy 
and that the word joined to it. And theſe you 
may repeat afterwards either in the ſame order 
as they were delivered, or backwards, or as you 
pleaſe.. This ſerves very well for words, and in- 
differently far werſes afrer much practiſe ; bur it 
requires a long time by this art to remember 
Sentences. A ſuccedaneum to memory is writ- 
ing; and Students are wont to ſerve themſelves 
of Common-place=Books , excellent helps to ordi- 
dinary memories. The beſt way that I know 
of ordering ther, is; To write down confuſedly 
what in reading you think obſervable. [Young 
S udcnts commonly take notice of remarkable 
Hiſtories, Fables, Apologues, (ſuch as are.not, 

in 
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in E/op) Adagies, if not in Eraſmus, or Manutius, 
Hieroglyphics, Emblems, Symbols ; Cwhich 
are all but ſimile's dreſt after divers fashions) 
Hiſtories of heathen Gods, Laws and cuſtomes 
of Nations, Wiſe and uleful Sentences, Elegant 
Figures, Reaſons and Cauſes, Deſcriptons 
and the like. ] Leaveing in your Book a conſi- 
derable margin ; marking every obſervation upon 
the page as well as the pages themſelves with 1, 2, 
3.&c, Afterwards at your leaſure ſet down in 
the margin the page of your Index, where the 
head is, to which ſuch Sentence relates : and 
ſo enter into the Index under ſuch a head the page 
of your Note-book, wherein ſuch ſentence is 
ſtored. Theſe Note-books, if many, are to be 
diſtinguished by A, B, C, &c. your Index muſt 
be well furnished with heads ; yet not roo much 
multiplied, leaſt they cauſe confuſion. Your 
own experience will continually be ſupplying 
what is defective. 


6. INVENT 10N is bettered by pradtiſe,by 
reading , by imuation, and by common-places. 


1. For pradtiſe, let him have a Teacher , who 
himſelf hath ſome conſiderable dexterity and 
practiſe in it, who may guide his charge by fit 
and eaſy rules and exerciſes , and not truſt him 
upon fishing in Books at firſt; and may take his 
ſubject afrer him and shew him what more might 
have bin ſaid, and what he hath ſaid, bettered. 
Neither let the young man torture his mind 
at all; but ſet down what is ſuggeſted by his 
memory or fancy concerning his ſubject, be it 
conliderable or no. The Soul will by little and 
little heat, and windit elf, unto higher conce- 

ptions 3 
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ptions; and in tranſcribing, may reject what 
1s too obvious. Let him be taught firſt to- fill 
up a Sentence with epithetes , oblique caſes of 
the Inſtrument, manner, cauſe, and all circum- 
ſtances and relations: which 1s ealily known by 
therection of the parts of his Sentence. Pra- 
Ctiſe him in mo#t eaſy oppoſitions of Not and But ; 
in moſt eaſy d-/criptions of things moſt familiar 
to him, to enure him to the obſervation and 
taking notice of whar he ſees : in enumeration of 
parts and ſpecies, as Theoldis better, In Hiſto- 
ries or Fables; giving him ſomewhat to make 
out the reſt, as V/tima omnirm [pes evolavit e do- 
lio; in molt ealy and familiar ſimiles , as of a Shep- 
heard and Magiſtrate, piſmire and induſtrious 
perſon ; ſufficient variety of thele is colle-ted by 
. Eraſmus. Under ſimile's are comprehended alſo 
Metaphors, Allegorics, Fables, Parables , Sym- 
bols and the like. And it werea good exerciſe 
amonglt a circle of Scholars, to propoſe a Symbol 
( the eaſieſt firſt ) and every one to anſwer in his 
turn; v.g. letevery one give his Symbol of for- 
titude,and a motto or word for it ſuch as, a Pillar, 
which ſuſtaineth the greateſt weigit laid upright 
upon it, the motto Refum ſtabile ; a Palm tree 
that grows up againſt a preſſure, Tu 2 cede ma- 
lis, ſed contra audentior ito; to a Die, homo qua- 
dratus; An oaken-bongh ſtruck with lightning, im+ 
pavidum ferient: A Rock, an Anvil, an helmet, KC. 
Fables are taken ( as *ymiols from things natural ) 
from things animate, as an Eagle, Cock , &c. 
Clothing them with ſpeech and action ; ſuch be- 
twixt Men, are Parables. So there are mixtures 
of all theſe, 4Sz Eafter ſaid to the Grizgs ,7 Tde VOw 
zerunt. There are alſo compound ſubjets, which 
they call Emblems, of which Alciat, Sambucus, and 
: many 
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many others have made Volums. Suchare alſo 
Impreſa's of great Men, a vaſt number whereof 
are collected by Typozius and others. Another 
way of practiſe is, to apply all ſuch things as he 
ſeeth , or as Occur in his ordinary butlines or 
converſation, to ſomewhat of morality, policy , 
&c. Asſceing an Ivy thruſt down the wall upon 
which it grew , one faid , that was the perfect 
emblem of a flatterer; an onion having its 
germe covered with ſo many ſcales, repreſenteth 
a man thar conceals his intention under many Pre- 
tences, and the like. 


2. FOR reading; verſe him well in inventive 
Authors : ſach are generally all Paradoxiſts , Sa- 
tyriſts, ſuch as write one againſt another, De. 
clamators, Controvertiſts, and generally Ora- 
tors and Poets, as Cicero, Quintilian, Seneca; I 
name him laſt, becauſe, tho his matter be ve- 
ry good, yet he husbands it well , and ſpreads 
itthin, Among the Latin Poets , Lucan, Fu- 
wvenal, Claudian, Epigrammatiſts , &c. Let him 
alſo uſe his own invention before he reads upon 
his ſubject; and in reading ſet down what his 
own fancy ſuggeſts upon, or belides, the Au- 
thor ; and let him alwaies read, Caffiodorus re- 
ports of Tul'y , that he refuſed to plead when it 
was expected , becauſe he had not read upon 
his ſubject. 


3- FoR imitation; let him imitate thoſe he 
readeth (as is taught in Rhetoric) by tranſ(a- 
ting, paraphraſing, epitomizing » and compoſing uP- 
on his own ſubje&t ſomewhat like the other. 
Give him the ſame ſubject with an Author 


unknown to him ; and then compare his con- 
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ceits, fancies, reaſons, metaphors, &c. with 
the Authors. Let him alſo vary diſcourſes, as 
an Hiſtory into a Dialogue, or Epiſtle ; which 
take their Arguments from all occaſions ; as 
Antenor to Priamus, to ſend back Helena, Aza- 
memnon to Menelans tO quit her. So to var 

Comedies and Dialogues into Epiſtles and Dif. 
courſes, as Mitio to Demeas to ſpare his SON » 


and the hike. 


7. 4 FoR Common:jlaces and helping the In- 
vention by them, many have written very co- 
—_— z Orhers think it altogether unuleful. 

or that experience teſtifies , That rhoſe, who 
have paſled tlic courſe of their ſtudies, and ne- 
ver underſtood or practiſed this Art , have yct 
h:d very good inventions ; that thoſe who ule 
their fancies, do not all ſerve themſelves of 
. theſe common-places, nor beg at cvery door 
for Arzuments and Metaphors ; that the mat+ 
ter ſuggeſted by theſe places is only general. or 
an heap of univerſal notions, which is rather 
a diſadvantage then an help. Thus P Art de 
penſer. But on the contrary, it muſt be ac- 
knowlecdged that all the Ancients, Ariſtorle , 
Cicero, &c. made great account of this ; that 
tho ſome have great parts, that they can with- 
out Arr perform the effects of art, yet all Fields 
have not a River or a Spring in them , but 
ſome require the diligence of a bucket ; that 
thoſe Cwhom they called Sophiſtz ) who govern- 
ed learning in their daies, made Profeſſion , out 
of theſe places, to teach to diſcourie upon any 
ſubject pro & con , and to ſay all that could be 
ſpoken concerning it: that miany of late daies 
have attained to plauſibility in diſcourſe meer- 


ly 
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ly by Lulles art, which is but a few of thoſe 
common-places ; and thoſe too the molt general 
and indiſtinct : zhat all conceptions are drawn 
out of thele places ; and if reaſon , naturally ag 
it were, and of her ſelf runs to them, it can- 
not but be very uſeful Cfor Art is a more cer- 
tain guide then Nature) to make her ſee her 
own power, to diſcover to her telf her great 
treaſure , and to direct her, whither to go for 
what she wants. For it the foul be a great 
Palace furnished with all neceſlaries; is it not 
a conſiderable aſliſtance to the general Diſpen- 
ſer, to shew him where every thing is diſpoſed 
and depoſited in its proper place? The ſole rea- 
ſon, why theſe are not more taught in the Schools, 
is, becauſe they are included in, and learned 
together with, Logic and Philoſophy , and tho 
the uſe of the Topics in Logic be quite diffe- 
rent from this here intended ( which ſeems to 
be the miſtake of that Author) yet being the 
things are the ſame, it is left ro the diligence 
and verſability of the Underitanding, to apply 
them according to all their uſes. The uſes of 
Topics in Logic and Rhetoric, are to diſcover 
the value and force of a propoſition in order 
to find out the truth, and to produce aſlent in 
our {elves or others, either by conviction or per-= 
{waſton; but here they ſerve to procure a right 
notion and a chenſſon of things , by conlider- 
ing all that belonges to them: as alſo to com- 
municate the ſame right notions to others; and 
by queſtions to draw forth as many notions as the 
ſubject will afford. Ir is true alſo, that theſe p/a- 
ces are general ; for being th: common ſprings of 
witand invention , they cannot be otherwiſe ; 


Invention being the well applying of general 
pre- 
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predicates to particular ſubjects. Thus much al- 
ſo I confeſs, that theſe Topics are not fo profi- 
table to rhem, who already underſtand Scien- 
Ces , as to thoſe who are 1gnorant; and con- 
cerning the uſefulneſs of them ro ſuch, Matteo 
Pellegrini ( of whole Fonti del” ingegno I have 
made much ule in this chapter ) telleth us ; that 
the Gentleman , for whom he compoſed that 
Book , by the ule of it, arrived to tuch aper- 
fection , as to be able in a short tune to write, 
without defacing one word , many Pages Con- 
cerning any the meaneſt ſubject propoſed to 
him ; to the great admiration of as many as 
knew him. 

It 4s alſo to be noted, that ſome ſubjects are 
tarren, which notwithſtanding will ſerve very 
well for beginners ; ſuch as are univerſal, plain, 
ordinary themes and propolitions , which are to 
| be fertilized by divers Artyfices ; chiefly by cloth- 
ing them with ſome rare or unaccuſtomed cir- 
cumſtances ; ſuch as havea shew of rovelty or un- 
expiteanes, tor nothing elſe is grateful. As to 
congratulate for a degree, marriage, &Cc. are bar- 
ren, except there be ſomewhat particular of age, 
{everer exainination , Extraordinary merit , 6c, 
It z allo to be noted, that , tho ſome perſons have 
ſuch happy Inventions , that they can preſcntly 
compare notions, and as it were deſcant ex tempo- 
re upon aſubject; yet will they ſometimes beat 
a lois ; and then zheſe Topics will be uſeful unto 
them, tho perhaps not to much as to ordinary 
wits; who mult read , and obſerve much, that 
they may ſtore up a Magazin of conceptions ; and 
practiſe much allo, that they may readily and ea- 
lily by their queſtions pump out what is to ſerve 


their occalions. For every propoſition 1 the a. 
ſewer 


— 
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ſewer to ſome queſtiom, and we think we underſtind 

perfectly, when we are able to aniwer any queſti- 

on concerning our ſubject. All ſubjects allo are 
cither of ſingle words, or propoſitions. 

Invention concerning ſingle words conſiſts 
chiefly in ſubſtituting other ſingle words for it, 
whether for expreſſions only, or to raiſe more 
matter for propolitions. 

In short, the height of the Invention, a ſing/e 
word is Capable of, is an high Metaphor, Catachre- 
fis, or Hyperbole, | will give you an example of 
a ſingle theme, and how the fancy diſcants upon , 
and menageth it througi all the Predicaments, out 
of Imman, Theſauro, to fave my ſelf the labor. 
His ſubjeCt is a Bee, dead, in Amber, which he 
makes a compound ſu5j:& , and takes firlt the leve- 
ral parts, Bee, and Amber. 

Subſtantia, 

AP1s. Animans, fera, avicula, corpuſculum vivax, 
inſettum. 

ELECTRUM. Gemma inanimis, Heliadum [0+ 
rorum lacrima, arborum ſudor , humor concretus, 
Vi/ſcus, gelu, 

Quantitas. 

AP. Puſilla, brevis, lewis, mmfroſa. 

EI. Gutta,ſtilla, rara merx, informe corpus, ſormas 
ſe in onnes vertens, 

Qualitas. 

AP. Flava, auricolor (for firſt she was iron- 
colored, till Jove chan:e4 that for golden, 
becauſe She was his Nuiſe ) ſonora, ingenioſa , 
prudens, ſedula , caita , vilis, metuens, ſonits 
mInax. 

EL. Flavum, mellicolor, illuſtre, per ſpicuum, claram, 
pretioſum, nobile, a fluido aridum, tenax, gelidum, 
fragile, Rerile. 

N Relatio- 
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Relatio, 

Ap. Fimo genita , mells genitrix , nobi/iſſima 
inſeftorum , Jovis nutricula , fera ſocialu , Reip. 
amans , fucorum hoſtis , Regi fida, Colonis chara; 
Harpyie , Amazont , Pegaſo ſimilis ; Ariſtei in- 
Ventrum. 

EL. Ex populo genitum; matronis carum ; ſpeculo, 
auro, vitro, ſimile. 

Actio & Paſſho, 

Ap. Hortos populatur ;, dulces & floribus ſuccos de- 
libat ; furunculos inſettatur ; nocuis nocet ; telum 
Jaculatur ; venzna fundit ; neftareos molitur favos ; 
facibus ceras miniſtrat ; alits mellificat ; domos ar- 
chitettatur ; Remp, gerit ; Regibus paret ; pro 
Rege militat ; fumo necatur. 

EL. Magnetica virtute paleas rapit 5 animalcula 
illaqueat ; labra mordet ; oculos allicit ; Phaetontem 
extinetuni defiet;, artificum torno expolitur, ela» 
boratur. 

Locus & Situs. 

Ap. Hyblea,Cecropia, odoris innata floribus , bor- 
rorum cultrix, cerate urbis inquilina ; domi nidi- 
ficat ; dulces nidos fover. 

E 1. In Eridani vipa , ad phaethontis ſepulchrum 
ftillat ; monilibus &+ armillis inſeritur ; theſauris 
atque ſcriniolis ſervatar. 

Motus. 

AP. Per florea rura volitat, vagatur , ſemper 
fugax, quaſu aliger equus , &+ eques ; dum wvoli- 
Fat , pugnat. 

Ex. Trunco heret &+  <d, lentum , ſegne. 

Quando. 

AP. Brevis avi; in - ark kyemat ; vere novo ſe 
prodit ; in aurora roſcidum nettar legit. 

E 1. Aternum , immortale z vere Lencrer; den- 


ſatur bruma. 
Habere. 
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AP. Pennigera, alata, loricata, armata ; tubam 

&» haſt am gerit ; ipſa telum &+ pharetra. 

EL. Aurium appendix ; virginum geſtamen ;moni- 
lium decus & luxus ; inter opes numeratur, 

So joining ſeveral of theſe together , you may 
call a Bee Ingenioſum inſctum ; Ella hoſpes ; A + 
les Cecropia ; nob:lhſſima fimi filia; aurza Fovis al- 
trix ; forum predo, hirudo; Flore ſatelles; cerea- 
rum edium architetta , nettaris propinatrix ; mel- 
lis opifex; puſilla kortorum Harpyia ; volans vene- 
fica ; loricata avicula ; alata Amazon ; volatilis 
tuba ; viva telorum pharetra ; furunculorum terri- 
culum, Cc. 

And Amber , Fretioſum gelu ; lutuoſa Eridani 
germma ; Jucunia Heliadum lacrima & monile ; Pha- 
ethontis funus ; lapideum mel ; aridus liquor ; concre- 
Fus fluor 3 - wakoty er ; gemmens arborum (udor ; 
gelidus igns ; Viſcaſa lux; avicularum illex gy pe- 
dica ; flavus Eridani [upellex ; lubrice opes, tena- 
ces divitie ; populee ſpolia ; lapis non lapis ; armil. 
larum pupilla , l:crimoſum Matronarum delicium;no- 
bile aurium pondus, 

Then he joins both together , not conlider- 
ing that the Bee 1s dead. 

. Subſtantia. 

Nova Metamorphoſis | olim flebilis Niobe in [axum, 
nunc apis flebilem in gemmam migrat : Mireg delicie | 
Apis inter gemmas numeratur : lapis animatur , ani. 
mal lapideſcit : Meduſam widet apicula ; imo eadem 
Meduſa eſt & lapis ;; novas natura docet inſitiones , 
in arbore gemmas , in gemmis apes : prodigioſa fecuns 
ditas, lapis aviculam parturit, &c, 

Quantitas- 

Myrmecidis anaglyptis adnumerandum opus ; apis 

in gutta, Unica h&c apis rempub. peroſa ſibi vivit ; 
: N 2 ſola 
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ſola ſuum implet aviarium, & puſulla ſe in aula ja- 
dat, &C. 
Qualitas. 

Fulva apis fulva lucet in gemma ; eleftrum dixe- 
Fs in eleffro. Cerne ut gemmeo radiet fulgore igno- 
bile inſettum ; dices etiam Apicula eft ſidus. Alget 
Apis in flamma ; ardet in glacie * quid enim ele- 
firum niſi flammeum gelu ? viliſſima rerum Apis 
el:&lo pretium aſtruit ; neſtias utrum utri plus 
conferat , Eledtrum Api, an Apis Elefiro. Hac 
pretioſior et captiva quam libera, ca carior quo 
clarior. Hem woluptuarius puellarum terror Api 
in gemma ; de alieno ſuperbit Apis, luce fulgens non 


ſua. 
Relatio. 

Fovis altrix premium alterum tul.t, olim aurea , 
nunc gemmea ; imaginem cernis quam nemo expreſ- 
ſit, fine celo celatam ; nimis ipſa ſui amatrix apicula 
perpetuo fe miratur in ſpeculo, 

| Actio. 

Arbor apim , apis oculos rapit , ex ifta gemma 
pateream confice, Neftar apicula propinabit. Cerne 
ut artto complexu hybleam volucrem gemma foweat ; 
dices elettrum efſe Adamantem. Ad Phatthontis 
ſepulckrum dolens apicula lacrimis obruitur, Au- 
cupio delectantur Heliades , wviſcus eſt lacrima. Jn- 
eauta apis in lacrimis invenit inſidias. In furto 
deprehenſa gemmeis compedibus tenetur apicula. Non 
impune arbores pupugit ut flores. Florum predo fit 
arborum prada. Avare volucri viſtus fl gemma. 
Elettrum widit Apis , mel opinata in illecebris la- 
queum reperit, Doloſas experta gemmas , viſcata 


munera, &c, 
Locus & Situs. 
Gemmea in theca latet Vvenenum. In gemma lati- 
tat fera: & opes timentur. Apum Regina regiam 
Li Ve* 


— 
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invenit qualem nec Semiramis, Auream domum ſibi 
condidit Nero, Apis gemmeam. 

Sumtuoſa hac Apis in gemma nidificat. In ſpeculo 
excubias ducit. Gemmam cuſtodit apis qua flee 
Apim coluere AEgyptii , apem avari. Infide infida 
latebra latentem prodit. Ubi aſylum ſperabat car- 
cerem invenit , &C. 

Tempus. 

Strenua bellatrix apis in gemma hyemat, eſtivat 
in glacie, Brevis &vi avicula lacrimis eternatur 
Nuper avis, nunc lapis. 

Motus. 

Vernis feſſa laboribus apis vacationem obt inuit in 
gemma. Caſtrorum deſertrix in oftro cubat, A lento 
velox tenetur. Inliquido heret , in ficco natat, Ni- 
mis aite volitans cart lapſu naufragiumfecit. Ef- 
fugere ſe poteſt, nollet, illuſtrem ſortita carcerem. Rara 
avis volucri gemma, &C. 

Habitus. 

Novum indumenti genus, veſtita eſt apis & nuda 
pellucet., Fam matronales inter luxus feram nume- 
res, RC. | 

If you add to theſe another circumſtance, 
the Bee dead in Amber, you difcover a new 
held of matter, 

Subltantia. 

Venefica hic jacet cai gemma venenum fu't. Ti- 
tulo non eget hic tumulus , latentem cernts. L.etha- 
lis hic ſuccus , quam necuit , ſervat ; dibites, apiſne 
mortua. ſit an elicirum wvivat ; exanimatum corpus 
ſuum animavit ſepulchrum. Hoc cadaver , wii He- 
doreum, pretio redimitur , &C. 

Quantitas. 

Puſillum hoc ſepulchrum Mauſoleo inſultat. Ingens 

miraculum apis mortua. Unica jam noueit Phanix , 


alteram o$jendit Eridanus, 


N. 3 Qua- 
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Qualitas. . 
Ob/cura olim avicula , dum extinguitur , Iucet. 
Hoc cadavere nihil pulcrius , nibil hac umbra cla- 
rius; Elyſium habet in gemma. Luxus eſt ſic pe- 
rire. Pretioſum hoc funus invidiam morti de- 
traxit. 
: Relatio. 
Gemmenum apicul2 typum cernis in protypo. Seſe 
Ipſa finxit & / xit. — fatum So eſt w 


in ſpcculo merſa. Hanc puelle vivam oderunt , mor- 


tuam colunt. 
Actio & Paſho. 

Exigua hec artifex majori ingenio cadaver; (a- 
Vit quam corpori;, ceream fibi domum molita, ſepul- 
chrum gemmeum. Nec lacrimis eget mec face; in 
tacrims conditur, in tumulo lucet. Crudelis Nympha- 
rum pietas | innocuam apim dum'lugent, necant : hanc 
amare an odio peremerint, neſcias, complexu pra foca- 
runt. Mortue Heliades hoſtem oc ciderunt. Mirum , 
auceps in gemma latuit. | 

Locus & Situs- 

Huic cadaveri ſepulchrum non debes ſed ſerinium. 
wobili leto lata volucris fimo-genita in gemma me- 
ritur. Sarcoph agi pulcritudine capta mortem ſolicita- 
vit. Hunc tumulum wviolabit nemo; pretium wvetat. 
Rapax wolucris capaci conditur gemma ; florum 
bar; yia fic condi debui?. 

Motus. 

Fug acem licet aviculam lenta mors tenvit. Caſſes 
ebdiderat inter gemmas. Diu pennis velificata caryb dim 
reperit in gemme. Novum malum | in lapide mergi. 

Tempus. 

© uod immortalis fit apis nil ſuperis debet , ” act 
mortt, Eternitatem Phario Regi aſtyuit Myrrha , 
api Eleitrum, utrique larrima. Lethali hoc ſuccino 
wors apem perdidit, Apis mort ena. 

Habere. 
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Gemmeum cadaver cerne ; tales Froſerpina gemmas 
geſtitat. Inops vidtavit apes ,dives moritur. 

Thus much for fixgle words ; it follows con- 
cerning Propoſitions or Sentences : theſe conſiſt of 
ſubjeft , copula, and predicate. The ſubject in 
Inventiow 1s either kept, and other copu/a's and 
predicates applyed to ir, or changed to raiſe 
more matter ; and then is ſubſtituted in its 
place either , 


I. SYNONYMUM : as for little, take epitome, 
c0 inm , pigmeus , homuncio , punttum, atomus, 
&c. or ſome other of thoſe expreſſions , found 
out in the places for ſingle words. 


2- GENUS: as for treachery , take deceit. 


3. SPECIES, as for treachery, take Treaſon 
againſt the Prince, or Country, as Tarpeia's ; 
againſt enemies, as Sinow's; or againſt friends, as 
Bocchw's betraying Fugurth to Sylla, 


4 THE Cognata; as for treachery take feign- 
ed friendship. 


5- OR its ſimile's; as of a Fisher baiting his 

» hook; a Coy-duck inticing thoſe of its own kind 

into the danger. For beginning ; Root, fountain, 
ſpring , (as of a watch) ſeed. 


6. OprosITEs; as fidelity. 


The Copula, for ſo we will at preſent call 
thoſe Verbs auxihiary , by ſome of which all que- 


ftions are made , and by which the Predicates, 
whether 
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whether Verb or Noun , are joined to the ſub- 
ject. Theſe are, am, was, with their divers caſes 
and perſons, have, had; do, did : make, made : ſuf- 
fer: shall, should : 4will, would: may, might : can, 
con/d ; owe, ought: uſeth or is wont, Theſeagain 
vary queſtions by the Terſes or times ; preſent , 
paſt; or "4970 yo and both theſe a long or short 
while: ſuch are theſe queſtions, Is i# ? was 1t? 
hath it bin alwaies ? lately, or a long time agoe ? 
will it be? wouldit be? may it be ? might it be ? 
& Cc. ought it or behoveth it to be? uſethit , or is 
it wont to be? Apainall theſeare either affirma- 
#ive or negative, Is it not ? was it not? hath it 
wot bin? They are alſo varied with If, as, if it be, 
if it were or were not what would follow? If A- 
lexander had fought with Remans ; If the Sun go 
out of the Zodiack ? 

For predicates, ordinarily Authors do pre- 
ſcribe no other Common-places for Invention 
then the Predicaments ; which indeed do ſup- 
ply anſwers to very many queſtions, but not 
to all. I have therefore rather choſen to fol- 
low Matteo Pellegrini, who reduceth all Fredi- 
cates that can be applied to a ſubject Cas near 
as his obvyerſation could reach ) to twelve heads, 
or (as he calls them ). Fountains and Springs of 
Invention ; which are theſe, 1. The relation 
or commerce between the objett and human facul- 
Fes, 2+. Conflituents or parts J. The cauſes, 
principles, or efficients. 4 The End. 5. The 
Aftion. 6. Paſſion. 7. Quality. 8. Quantity, 
9. Time. 10. Place. 11. The Sutjefs. 12. The 
Correſpondents, Of which I $hall ſpeak in or- 
der, shewing what ſub-heads every place con- 
raincth, and how matter may be drawn our of 
them by queſtions. Yet 1 hall not ſer down 


all 
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all that is to be faid, for that were both im- 
poſſible and unneceſlary ; but ſufficient to make 
the uſe of them, and of all not ſet down , un- 
derſtood and practicable. The manner to uſe 
them is his ; ſet down the common place with 
its particular heads upon a ſeveral table or page ; 
till by frequent peruſing and practiſing they 
become ready and familiar to you. Then, by 
the auxiliary Verbs put in form of a queſtion, 
find out ſuch notions contained in each place 
as are agreeable and fitting to your ſubject : 
change alſo the, ſubject (as often as youu have 
need_) by ſome of the former waies, and ap- 
ply the queſtions gfter the ſame manner to 


them alſo. 


I. COMMON-PLACE. The Relation of 
the object to the faculties of man , is as divers as 
the facultiesare 3 1. Senſe external, internal. 2. Un- 
derſtanding. 3. Expreſſion. 4- Aﬀettion. Concern- 
ing ſenſe Cyour ſubject being the object of ſome 
of them.) are theſe and infinite other queſtions, 
V.g. a Battel. Have I ever ſcen it ? at leaſt 
painted ? or deſcribed? might | have ſeen it ? 
where ? how long agoe? how often ? had ſeen it, 
what would it have wrought in me ? I would 
I had ſeen it, for How can | 1magine it? what 
notion have 1 of it? hath my friend, or ſtran- 
ger, or acquaintance ſeen it ? had he ſeen it, 
or not ſeen it, what would have followed ? hath 
hedream'd of it? If a Battle be (o terrible when 
heard , much more when ſeen ; yer more when 
preſent in it. Could virtue be ſeen how would 
it allure all the World ! ”tis pitty a lye cannot 
be ſeen, that all men might beware of it. A- 


gain , the paſſion of the 1enſe affords {uch quer 
{tions 
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ſtions as theſe. The Comet, did it deceive, 
weaken , blind, aftonisch, confound, pleaſe, 
comfort, cheer, the ſenſe? 


Semper ego e Auditor tantum ? nunquamne re- 
ponoem, 
Vexatus toties rauci Theſeide Codri? &C. 


2. CONCERNING Underſtanding y Or the 
intern:2l f:culty of knowing. The actions where- 
of are bi; king, imaginat on, apprehenſion, compre- 
henſ:on, pertected when we have a compleat no- 
tion, or Idea of our object; this by many men 
(an Original of many errgrs) is confounded 
with aflent, eA4fſent or belief that the object 
is ſo, or not ſo; hereto belong alſo doubting, o- 
pinion, belicving or crediting another , ſcience or 
| Perfect knowledg, deceit, error, previſion or fore- 
ight, remembrance, there being nothing that falls 
not out to be the object of the underſtanding, &c. 
Concerning theſe, we frame commonly theſe 
with infinite other queſtions. v. g. Columbus 
finding out the new World. How came it into 
his thought? did any think of it before? what 
imagination or conception was formed of it ? 
why were not ſuch, as before him had that imagi- 
nation, excited toundertake it ? did the Ancients 
think it impoſſible ? did they doubt, whether it 
vere not all Sea ? did they believe their Predecel- 
ſors that denied the Antipodes? how did Co/umbus 
firſt aſſent to it ? what Arguments, what Authori- 
ties moved him ? if he had not thought upon it, 
would any other? A thing ſo probable did ir find 
many abetters ? 8c. How did it move, work upon 
Columbus, when he firſt gave bis full conſent? what 
Reſolutions did he take upon it ? &Cc. n 

J+ LN 
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3. EXPRESSIONS, or the faculty which 
diſcoyers our minds to others , comprehendeth 
Words, languages, ſpoken or Written , our own or 
forreign ; ancient or modern ; copious Or barren ? 
elegant or rude ; pleaſant or harsh , perſpicuous or 
05ſcure ; ambiguo«s , equivocal , ſynonymous » proper , 
natural , figurative. Again, verſe or pro/e ; nar- 
ration, interpretation, queſtion : inſtrutting, diſputing, 
determining, affirming, denying, propoſing, anſwering, 
confut ing, amphfying, exhorting, praying; command. 
ing , adviſing , congratulating , condoling, &Cc. All 
theſe things are zrue or falſe ; likely or wnlikely ; 
dokbtful or certain. 

To this head are referred allo all expreſſions 
not by words ; as by painting , graving , /ymbols » 
emblems , charafers, cyphers , hieroglyfics, impreſas z 
as alſo ſigns with the hand, eye, or other motion 
of the body ; either natural, or by conſent of 
general cuſtome, or particular correſpondence. 
As allo all natural expreſſions of pathions, as 
ſighing, laughing , &c. 

V. g. Peing to ſpeak of America and its Inhabi- 
tants ; I askywhat is the name of the Country ? 
what language it is ? who impoſed it? whence 
derived or took he it? what is its true fignificati- 
on ? what the reaſon of impoſing it ? what ſynony- 
mastoit? is it equivocal ? who hath writ of it? 
in what language ? how much ? &c. 

Apain , is there any Map of it ? what doth it 
reſemble? is it painted any where? &c. 


4. AFFECT10N hath theſe ſub-heads , 
whence queſtions may be ſuggeſted, Del: ghr 
and trouble ; pain and pleaſure ; love and hatred ; 
defire or averſion; hope or fear ; gratitude or in- 


gratitude ; anger , admiration, veneration, contemt » 
. F | MN - 
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indignation , compaſſion , m__— , and in short 
all other motions, or paſſions of the Soul. In 
reference whereto I demand, if v. &- a vilit of 
a friend hath ever, and when, and how often , 
delighted me? whether it be a thing delirable, 
joyful, &c, to me ? or if to any other, and 
to whom ? &c. If heshould come; how would 
my paſſions be affefted ? what content ? &c. 


II. SEcCoND common place of Conftituents 
containeth three heads. 1.0f eſſential degrees of 
Genus, Species, &C. 2.0f Particulars of its Species ; 
and 3. of parts conſtitutive. . 

The firſt hath ſubheads all Z/ential predicates. 
Beginning firſt with ens , enquiring if your ſub- 
ject Cv.g. an UnicornJ be, orif there be ſuch 
a thing. So deſcending, if it be 4 ſubſtance, or 
accident. It a ſubſtance, whether corporeal , or 
zncorporeal. If an accident , whether quantity y 
quality , motion (C ation and paſſion ) relation, time, 
or place ; running through the ſpecies of your 
genus till you come to your ſubject it felt. 
Thele ſubdivifions of every genus are to be found 
in the predicaments. For example, an Eagle. 
Is there ſuch a thing ? a ſubſtance or accident ? 
is it a ſubſtance created ; corporeal ? com- 
pounded ? living ? mortal? animal? irrational ? 
volative ? wild ? that flies fingle, not in flocks ? 
with a hooked-beak ? living by prey ? &c. $0 
concerning the firſt predicate » many queſtions 
offer themielves. As, War isa thing, no great 
matter if it were not in the World. Were it 
not that we ſee it acted every day , we should 
eſteem it a fabulous chimera; {uch as Cerberw , 
and the Furies, Were it not, from how many 
calamitics should we be free ? Oh that there 

were 
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were never known the names of quarrels, dif: 
fentions , hatreds, fiphtings! bur that love, cha: 
rity, and peace reigned every where, Whar 
ſort of entity is War? purſuing it through all 
its differences ; it is an action ,” not peaceab'e 
or profitable, but troubleſome and offtenhive : 
offenſive upon deliberation , not by Nature, as 
c2Id is contrary to heat: for intereſt of ſtate, 
tg Myers coo it from robbery or private quar- 
rels. enaged with open violence, not ſecret 
plots, with armed multitudes, againlt an enc- 
my that defends himſelf wich a competent Ar- 
my , &c, 

The ſecond ſuggeſteth to us conſiderations, if 
the ſubject be one or many , ſimple or various ; 
and of how many ſorts, v. g. how many ſorts of 
Eagles? of War? by Seca, by Land, ofteniiy *, de- 
fenhive ; juſt, unjuſt ; horſe or foot-ftights ; fair or 
barbarous. So tor particulars, the War of the 
Turks againſt the Venetians, English againlt Hola- 
ders, French againſt Shaniards. 

The third of Corſtituert parts, wiether eſſex. 
tial , interral ; and thele homogeneal or hetor9. 
geneal. Aahuntts , as hairs arc parts of Beaits, 
leaves of Trecs, and theſe citner excrement! - 
tious, or elie perfective and lor ornament; 2s 

illars are parts of noble Puildings, Thearers, 
| conrieal Piazza's, &c. of great Cities, Or 
parts of order, as beginning, midd.e, en1 : fy- 
perior , inferior ; internal, external , &c. The 
Soul, hath it parts? may it have? wiy hith jr or 
hath it not? if it had or lad not, whit fort of 
parts? how many, &c. 


IIT. THE third Common-plac? is of Cau- 
ſes , efficients or principles , to Which are reduced , 
Q 0c « 
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indignation , compaſſion , complacency, and in short 
all other motions, or paſſions of the Soul, In 
reference whereto I demand, if v. g. a vilit of 
a friend hath ever, and when, hes often , 
delighted me? whether it be a thing deſirable, 
joyful, &c, to me ? or if to any other, and 
to whom ? &c. If heshould come, how would 
my paſſions be affected ? what content ? &c. 


II. SEcCoND common place of Confituents 
containeth three heads. 1. of eſſential degrees of 
Genus, Species, &C. 2.0f Particulars of its Species ; 
and 3. of parts conſtitutive. . 

The firſt hath ſubheads all Zſential predicates, 
Beginning firſt with exs , enquiring if your ſub- 
ject Cv.g. an Unicorn) be, orif there be ſuch 
a thing. So deſcending, if it be a ſu4ſtance,or 
accident. It a ſubſtance, whether corporeal , or 
zncorporeal. If an accident , whether quantity y 
quality , motion C ation and paſſion ) relation, time, 
or place ; running through the more of your 
genus till you come to your ſubject it (elf. 
Theſe ſubdiviſions of every genus are to be found 
in the predicaments. For example, an Eagle. 
Is there ſuch a thing ? a ſubſtance or accident ? 
is It a ſubſtance created 3; corporcal ? com- 
pounded ? living ? mortal? animal? irrational ? 
volative? wild ? that flies fingle, not in flocks ? 
with a hooked-beak ? living by prey? &c. So 
concerning the firſt predicate » many queſtions 
offer themlelves. As, War isa thing, no great 
matter if it were not in the World, Were it 
not that we ſee it acted every day , we should 
eſteem it a fabulous chimera; fuch as Cerberw , 
and the Furies, Were it not, from how many 
Ccalamities should we be free ? Oh that there 

wcre 
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were never known the names of quarrels, dif: 
fentions , hatreds, hzhtings! bur that love, cha- 
rity, and peace reigned every where, What 
ſort of entity is War? purſuing it through all 
its differences; it is an action ,” not peaceab'e 
or profitable, but troubleſome and offenhve 2: 
offenſive upon deliberation , not by Nature, as 
c21d is contrary to heat: for intereſt of ſtate, 
2 diſtinguish it from robbery or private quar- 
els. enaged with open violence, not {ſecret 
plots, with armed multitudes, againlt an enc- 
my that defends himſelf wich a competent Ar- 
my , &c, 

The ſecond ſuggeſteth to us conſiderations, if 
the ſubject be one or many , ſimple or various ; 
and of how many forts, v. g. how many ſorts of 
Eagles ? of War? by Seca, by Land, ofteniiy *, de- 
fenhive ; juſt, unjuſt ; horſe or foot-fights ; fair or 
barbarous, So tor particulars, the War of the 
Turks againſt the Venetians, Englih againſt Holla 
ders, French avainſt Spaniards. 

The third of Co2ſt:ituert parts, wiether eſſe. 

tial, interral ; apd thele homogeneal or hetoy9. 
geneal. Adjuntts , as hairs arc parts of Beatts, 
leaves of Trecs, and theſe either excrement! - 
tious, or elle perfeCtive and lorornament; as 
_ are parts of noble Buildings, Theaters, 
ountains, Piazza's, &c. of great Ciries, Or 
parts of order, as beginning, midd.e, en1 : fy- 
perior, inferior ; internal, external , &c. The 
Soul, hath it parts? may it have? wiy hith jr or 
hath it not? if it had or lad not, what fort of 
parts? how many, &c. 


IIT. Ther third Common-place is of C#- 
ſes , efficients or principles , to whichare reduced , 
Q OC * 
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occaſions , inſtruments , means, Or any concurrents, 
aſſiſtants, or acceſſories to produce the effect, 
Theſe again are remote , near, or immediate ; uni- 
wverſal, particular : primary principal, or ſecundary 
and leſs principal : total, partial, ſeparate , conjoin- 
ed: internal, external: neceſſary , contingent, for- 
zuitous , intended : weak, ſtrong : which may , or 
may not, be hindred: eaſy, hard : poſſible, impoſſible : 
prepared , unprepared : diſpoſitions, &c. Again , 
all theſe are either of the thing itſelf, or the 
thing being ſuch as it is, clothed with accidents 
and circumſtances. 

In human actions al'o are other heads, as 
the Perſon , our ſelves, or ſome other, friend,neigh- 
bour , firanger , enemy ; Which work either 4y 
chance , by reaſon , by paſſion , and theſe /ove, ha- 
zred, &C. by force , neceſſity, or violence; by cu- 
Aome , by error or miſtake, by opportunity, 8c. as 
War: by whome or between whome made ? 
who the occaſion? what moved to it ? what 
was the true cauſe ? what the pretence ? whence 
began it ? with what Armes and Forces was it 
menaged? what inſtrumentsor furniture ? what 
conveniences? how many artillery ? how many 
horſe? how many foot? how many shot ? what 
{tock of mony ? what ſtrength ? wh:t experience ? 
what counſel? who the General ? what-a one for 
$k1ll , courage, fortune? what under-Officers of 
all forts ? how qualified ? was he conſtrained 
tcofight? did he undertake tine charge voluntarily ? 
out of duty? ambition ? doth he menage 1t by 
intelligence? treachery ? or force? 


IV. THE fourth Common-place is of the 
End and Means , or of Good; for the end of 
every Agent and every action is Good either 
real 
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real or ſeeming ; near or far off ; private or 
public. 

Of Ends there are ſeveral degrees or ſubordi+ 
nations. The ultimate or ſupreme end. The 
Chiefeſt is the glory of God the Creator : next, 
the perfed:on of the univerſe. And thele are wni- 
verſal of all things. Next follow more parti- 
cular or mediate ends, the conſervation of the S»e- 
cies ; the conſervation of the Individuum : its de- 
lizkt or pleaſure ;excellency ; and convenience; hone- 
ſtum, or duty; profit to the Agent, his friends,neigh- 
bors, the public, his Country, &c. 

All natural Azents, though they work for an 
end , yet intend it not, bur are diredted to it. 
Only man, being a rational creature, knows 
and aimes at an end. And the end of the mar 
18 one; of his Art, another 3 as the ſtatzary 
wakes a ſtatue to get mony , &c. but of his Art 
1s tO reſemble the Archetype, Of mens intentions 
or aims, ſome are Principal, others acceſſory 
ſome ordinary, others accidental. Pompey mar- 
ried Ceſars daughter ; not for the love of pro- 
geny , 2or for her beauty , or dowry ; but for his 
own ambition, an accidental end to marriage. 
Some dire, others perv-rſe ; as a Father recounts 
to his Son the worthy aCtions of his Anceſtors z 
to prov ke him to the like ; which he perverrs 
to pride, libertiniſm, dis-ſubjeftion to Laws 
and Magiſtrates, and inſolence towards his in- 
feriors, And this happens ſometimes out of 
error and 'miſtake ; as when an Orator diverts 
his Art to get applauſe ; ſometimes alſo out of 
nlice and wickednes, as when a General de- 
fires Victory to ſatisfy his private revenge, 
When a man goes to Church to look upon an 


hanſlom woman , &Cc. 
O 2 Again 
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Again of ends, ſome are «/timate and prin- 
cipal, others ſecurdary , inſtrumental , or means 
to Obtain the other. As a Prince gives out 
mony, to form an Army, to fight an enemy , 
to overcome him, to take away his dominion, 
to fe ze it for himſelf. This is the ultimate 
end, the other are means. Of thcſe alſo ſome 
are proper and convenient forthe end : as if he, 
that deligns to be a Soldier, learns to menage 
an FHorlz, to underſtand and uſe arms, to endure 
hunger, cold, wearincs, wounds, Watching » &c. 
Others are :mproper , as to quarrel, to lwagger, 
to be drunk, fight, kill and flay, every one he 
meets. To be an Orator, the proper means are 
to ſtudy reaſoning and argumentation ; to imi- 
tate Cicero, Demoſthenes, &c. to obſerve the belt 
way of dilpoling his matter, clothing it with 
good words , phraſes, figures, &c. the contrary 
and 1mprop-r way, or rather impediment, 1s tO 
ſcrape togethcr a parcel of well-counding words, 
a few ſnaps of wit, &c- 

Again , ſome ends are obtained, others hin- 
dred , as a man deſires health and ſtrength, ſed 
grandes patine , tucetaque craſſa annuere is ſuperos 
veruere, A Father delires his Son ro be virtu- 
ous and prudent, and provides him Maſters, 
Books , &c. butthe young man abandons him- 
ſelf to i}] company, &c. hindred by our own fol- 
ly, oppolition of friends, enemics, &c. or fortui- 
tous accidents. 

Queſtions concerning the End are ſuch ag 
theſe. Wherefore ? Why 102 ro what end, purpoſe, 
intention? for whole ſake? for what good doth, 
worketh,maketh, he this? what shall he reap by it? 
hath he obtained his end? hopeth he, shall he ob- 
tainit? what means taketh he to obtain it ? any 
they 
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they rational, prudent, proper ? who can, hath , 
will, hinder him ? or it? 


V. THE 5. Common-place is of A&#iors. 
Whereof ſome are immanent , when the 4:ext 
is alſo the patier? , commonly exprefled by 
Verbs neuters in Latin. Such are, to grow, 0 
fail, ro move, to reſt, to want, to haſt, to declame, 
to ſtudy, &c. to think, underſtand, &c. Others 
are tranſient, when the Agent and Patient are 
divers, and are expreſled by Verbs tranſitives, ag 
ſtriking , heating , &c. 

Again, ſome ations concern being ; as v. g. 
Pride, what doth, can, shall, will, &c. it pro- 
duce? | Note that all the auxiliary Verbs have 
their greateſt uſe and force in this Claſle ] ge- 
nerate , perfect , preſerve, conſume, deſtroy 2» 
Converkeicn begetteth ſimilitude in manners, 
mutual confidence, uniting intereſt , conſerves 
friendship, and is apt to procure advancement, 
&c. Debauchery conſumes the eſtate, deſtroies 
health, &Cc. 

Others concern qualities: and indeed all 47;- 
875 Proceed from the virtues or faculties of 
their Azents ; whether natural or acquilite ; and 
Attions are as various, and copious, as Oxalities 
are. As a wiſe man gives good counlel , and 
doth hisacCtion wiſely. A young man doth, can, 
may, is wont to do foolishly. Srong Wine, doth, 
1Sapt to inebriate. In action, the place, time , 
and quantity often afford mattcr con{1derable. He 
can (peak more boldly in an Ale-houſe, then at 
Court. The Sun warmeth and enl;ghtnerth (be- 

Cauſe bigger) more then Venus ; more alſo when 
nearer. How doth it move, at&t? by it ſelf, by 
another? by Nature, force, chance; as the Et- 
Q 3 ficicnt 3 
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ficient, end , pretence, &c. circularly? directly? 
how in youth ? how in age » how at firſt * how 
afterwards? ſlowly or haſtily ? conſtantly or by 
intermiſſfions ? equally or unequally ? mediately 
or immediately ? 

To action are reduced allo Conſequents or 
Effefts, which anſwer to the Queſtion, what doth 
it, or he, work? and of thele ſome are made, 
ſome are doxe? ſome endureno longer then the 
action it ſelf: as, the room 1s no longer light 
then it is enlightened. If the Auditors mind 
him not,all is done, as ſoon as the Preacher hath 
ſpoke his Sermon, 

Others remain after the action is ended; as 
heal.h remains, tho the Medicine have ended : 
Science remains, when the ſtudy is finished. 
Science gets honor, honor emploiment , em- 
ploiment riches. A Prince what doth he? what 
ought he, &c. to-do? ro adminiſter Juſtice. 


\ What will that do, or is it apt to produce ? 


to maintain plenty, ſecurity, peace. What are 
the effects of theſe, naturally, uſually, alwaies, 
continually ? the peoples love, and readines to 
to ſpend their lives and eſtates for him. Hence 
no danger of inſurreCtions, rebellions. &c. he 
will live in-great honor, and reverence with 
his Neighbors, &c. The golden apple, thrown 
by diſcord amongſt the Gods at a feaſt , what 
conſequents had it, might it have ? &c. de- 
light of the gueſts: Emulation and dehire of the 
tliree Goddeſlcs : Chuling of Paris to be Judge : 
Mercuries deſcent to carry him the meſlage : 
His undertaking it: his beholding the three 
Godd«fles, &c. So the immediate effect of 
tc Sun 1s heat, thence the warming of the 
Earch, railing vapors, thence clouds, rain. Again, 
trom 
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from heat, Seaſons of the year, generation of 
all plants, metals, &c- 


VI. Tax fixth common-place is of Paſſon, 
or receiving an Action. But eſpecially /uffer- 
mg, Which is chiefly of evil. To this belongs 
being made, being done ; Was the World, could it 
be, could it be made, from eternity ? the rebuild- 
ing of the City, is it, may it, could it be done, 
finisched , pertected, delſtroied, conſumed and 
changed into better, worſe ? 

Why do ſome men grow as fat as Ehud, 
none as as big as Go/iah? Qualities. The Moon, 
becauſe receiving her light from the Sun, is 
ſubject to Eclipſes, changes, full, &c. 7riamus, be- 
caule 01d, lived to be ſpoiled of his Kingdom , 
to ſee his Sons ſlain, his City deſtroied , &c. 
The Ethiopian is burnt with heat , the Laplander 
frozen with cold. 

In ſum, whatever heads belong to action, may 
be allo calily applied to Paſſion. 

What doth the object work upon us ? our 
{-nſes ? &c. what do all Simples and Medi- 
Cines; Air, and all things ( called by Phylict- 
ans ) preternatural ? all things edible ? &c. 
work upon us in order to health and ficknes? 
what do all Arts work ? what all virtues, vices z 
eſtates, agcs, ſexes, &c, work 2 well? ill ? or 
indiflcrently ? 


VII. Tax 75th Common:-place is of Qual: 
ties, which hath theſe heads. 1. Goodand evil 
in themſelves ; good is perfect , worthy , noble, 
excellent, happy, &c. Evil the contrary. In 
reſpect of others, neceſſary, helptul, ſuperfluous, 
profitable, agreeable , hurtful, &C. as Lucifer 
was. 
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was created a moſt noble and excellent ſpirit ; 
bur afterwards became unfortunate , wicked , 
dangerous, malicious, in endeavoring to dimi- 
nish the glory of God, and deviling miſchief 
to man. Full of hatred againſt Heaven, and 
deceit againſt Earth, &c. by which means he 
is become the vileſt, and molt deteitable of all 
Creatures. 


2. QUALITIES occult, which are known 
only by their actions. What is the power , fa- 
Cculty , &c. of the Loadſtone ? to draw Iron, to 
make it move towards the North, &c. who 
could believe the power of Circe, to change 
Men into Hogs? 


3 Quar 1TIExs /erſible, ſuch are beauty , 
uglincs 3 figures of all ſorts ; light, darknes ; 


. colours of all forts, natural , artificial; white, 


black, &c. for hearing, ſounds of all ſorts, 
Shrill, loud , skreeking, whiſtling, din, noiſe, 
&c. So for ſmells of all ſorts, and taſts : alſo 
tangible qualities, as heat, cold ; dry, moiſt : 
heavy, light; hard, ſoft; liquid, ſolid, thin, 
thick, ſubtle, grols, clear, &c. and all theſe 
natural , or advenritious. As Lyxcretia was beaus 
tiful naturally, &c, 


4, QUAL1T1Es of the mind, fiulties , or 
powers natural, or accidents, as in the under- 
ſtanding , perſpicacity , ſagacity ; memory , tC- 
Nacious ,. treacherous : invention , ready , {low : 
the aftections alto and paſſions: virtues and vice 
belong to this head. 


5. AvjuNcrts ; as naked, clothed , armed » 
adorned 
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adorned, trimmed ; not men only , but Houſes, 
Citics, Sepulchres, Fountains, and the like. 


6. SITUAT1ON; as Cloth is tenterd, 
folded , &c- a Pillar upright, leaning, fallen 
hanged up, &c. a living creature ſtandeth , ſit- 
teth , lieth, kneeleth, &c. 


7. RELATIONS; as Lord, Subject, Judg , 
Advocate , accuſed , Magiſtrate, Maſter , Ser- 
vant, Scholar, teacher : maried, unmaried ; rich, 
poor , &c. noble, ignoble; glorious, in dil- 
graccs cc. 


VIII. THE 8h Common-place is Onan- 
tity ; this is eafily and vulgarly known with i:s 
ſpecies. To it therefore belong number, one , 
many , few, &c. v. g. How many Suns are 
there? is it never ſcen double, or triple? why 
can there be no more ? if there were more 
what would follow ? is it divilible or indiviſts 
ble? extended ? how far? how many parts hath 
it ? how great is it ? how large, long, high, 
thick ? greater then the Earth » how often ? 
how is it to be meaſured ? how lonz hath it 
laſted ? is it diminished or increaſed ? hath it 
any weight ? 


IX. THz 9th Common-place of Time, hath 
thele heads, alwaies, ſometimes, v, g, what is 
the duration of the Creator ? he hath alwaies 
bin, Is it poſſible he should be not erernal? 
if he were not eternal , what would follow ? 
why is he eternal ? can any thing be eternal 
beſides him? Duration is varied into pa#t, pre». 
ſent , and future» Prudence conlidereth things 
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paſt , that it may govern the preſent ; and mak- 
eth conjectures from both .. that it may well 
menage the future. The palt js conſidered by 
memory ; the preſent in acting; in the furure 
are concerned our hopes, fears, providence, 
Cautiouſnes , &C. 


2. DrvERS meaſures of time; as azvs, 
years, months, daies, hours, moments, and partso f 
time as Morning, Evening; Spring, Summer ; 
Infancy, Childhood, &c. the beginning, middle, 
ending of the Duration of any thing. 


2. OccasIoN;as fayorable, opportune , ac- 
cuſtomed, purpoſed, &c. with their contraries. 


X, That 1oth Common place is where, or 
place. To which belong. 1. The ſeveral parts 
of the Univers ; as Air, Earth, Fire, Water, 

eavens, Firmament, &c, North, South, &c. 
Z.ones, Climates, &c. Land, Sea » Iſlands, &c. 
Countrics, Alia, Africk, &c. India mittit ebur, 
wmolles ſua thura Sabai Where sball we find de- 
ceit? in shops and Markets, in narrow Souls, 
Where ſubtilty ? in the Genoveſes, Where In- 
duſtry? in Holland. 


2. PLACE is either Proper, common; due be- 
longing ro a:1other. AScholarin a Market is a 
fish on dry land. Place alfo is natural, violent , 
accidental ; where 1t ought, is wont; it may ſafely, 
well, be. Our Country, dwelling, &c. 


3- DIFFERENCES of p/ace; before, behind ; 
on the right, left &c. hand ; above, under ; over 
againſt, towards, SC. neer to, far off; in, by, at , 

&C, 
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&c. Where ſtood Carthage ? Italiam contra, 
Tyberinaque offia, Whereis water to be had? in 
the Fountain, River, Sea, Well, &c. 


4- QUALITIES of place, cold, hot ; fruittul,. 
barren; clean, dirty'; champaigns, mountainous z 
tilled , untilled , ſandy , chalky , &c. 


5. C1vi1r, places, as an Houſe, Town , Vil- 
lage, villa, Shop, Market-place, Street, Thea- 
ter, Church, Hall. Public or private. Sacred 
or profane, ſolitary , inhabited, our own, ano- 
thers. Where may a raan plant, build , &c. 
upon his own, here do flatterers frequent ? 
the Court. 


6. THE power or property of place. Vervecum 
in patria, craſſoque ſub aere natis. 


XI. Tat 1rth Common-place is the /ubje&# 
to which any thing #4elongeth, or wherein any 
thing #7. 'There 1s nothing that may not be 
the ſubject of anuther. The cauſe may be of 
its propriety. Virtuous actions to whom are 
they proper? in whom to be found ? in pru- 
dent perſons, What things are hot ? thoſe cx- 
poſed ro the Sun, are neer to the fire, are in 
motion. Who are cunning ? they who have 
much experience. The effects and f1gns. Who 
are noble? they who do nothing baſlely, or 
craftily. Who are true Princes? they who go- 
vern for the good of their People. Who are 
ſubject to anger? they who have a sharp noſe, 
Curled hair, red face, &c. 

Subſtances are moſt properly the ſubject of 


other things, As Godis the fountain of good- 
nes , 
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nes , the Angels receive it immediately from 
him. Men and other Creatures are good each 
in his kind. 

So for all other things. What things are, may 
be, uſe to be, ought to be, accounted long ? [ A+ 
Etions and Paſſions ] a Journy from England to 
China. The works of Toſtatus Abulenſis. Delay 
of what is earneſtly deſired. [ Time | the lives 
of Men before the Flood. [ Place } the way 
from Paris to Conſtantinople. What things are 
weak and feeble. | Quantity ] things ſmall and 
little. | Quality J] tick perſons, Women, pale 
perſons, fearful, rired, &c. | Action | Children, 
old Men. | Place | the Altarics, &Cc. 


XII. T HE laſt Common-place is Correſpon- 
dents, which hath many under it, as 

I. Before and after ; firſt, ſecond, third, &Cc. 
laſt: beginning, middle, ending. More or lels. 
Whether,is before, Saturn or the Sur ? in dig- 
nity and perfection the Sun is before : in place 
——_ Saturn is before. In time they are 
equal. 

2. The ſame and divers or different. Virgil 
was the Author of the Georgics, who of the A-neids? 
the ſame, How doth his Poems differ trom Ho- 
mers, Theocritus, Heſiod, Taſſo * &C. 

3- Equal and unequal : double, triple, &c. half, 
and generally all Proportions. 

4. Like, unlike; contrary, oppoſite ; and theſe va- 
ried with more and leſs, Alexander and Ful. Ceſar 
were like in boldnes, unlike in ſtature; of contrary 
diſpoſitions. Whether was more prudent ? lels for- 
tunate ? Was Plato a better Philoſopher, or Diony- 
ſus a worſe Tyrant? the Aſtrologues prediction of 
Ce/ars death, brings to mind the like of the Earl 
of Pembrok. 5. Union 


. * 
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5. Union or communion in the ſame ation; as 
when two act. one upon another murually, as 
rwo enemies, Or emulators ſeeking to undermine 
one another. Or when both act upun a third, 
as two Rivalls toward the ſame Miſtreſs, Or 
both ſuffer from a third, as two ſervants un- 
der the ſame Maſter. Or one act and the other 
receive Or ſuffer, as the Maſter and Scholar, 


: Judge and accuſer. 


6. Together , near, far of : antecedent, concomi- 
tant, ſubſequent, either in place, digniry or time, 


\Ckriſtmas brings to mind- good cheer, mirth, 


jollity. A fealt ſuggcits Meats , Cooks, Fish , 
'oul, Flesh , Sawces, Dishes, Chargers, Wines, 
Cups, Plates, &c. The Spring brings in Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Winter, Cz2/ar makes me think 
of Brutus , Caſſius, Pompey, &C- 
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CRAM. AS. 
Bri:f Direfions for Elocution. 


I Beg the Readers pardon, if , contrary to m 
own deſign , I here ſubjoin to the diſcourſe 
of invention a few lines in order to regulate 
our ſpeaking and writing , what we have invent- 
ed. Andthe rather , becauſe amongſt the very 
many Books of Rhetoric , I have not ſeen any, 
that declares the differences and reaſons of 
Stiles and Figures ſo exatly as Eman. Theſauro. 
Our of him therefore, for the greateſt part, 1 
have drawn this short ſcheme and proſpedt; 
whereby any, even meanly practiſed, capaci- 
tics may be able to diſcern and judg of what 
is well, and Orator-like written or ſpoken ; and 
conſequently himſelf alſo to imitate the El/o- 
quentef# Authors. 

There are then divers manners of ſpeaking and 
writing. 


1. CONCISE L Yin fewshort abrupt Senten- 
ce , 25 men ordinarily ſpeak in common conver- 
ſation, without any art, or order, As 

Dic mihi Damata, cujum prjus ? An Melibei ? 

Non , verum F.goni:. Nuper mihi tradidit gon. 
Su-lh is very frequent inthe Comedians. 

Vos iſthec intro auferte: abite, Socia 
Adeſdum. Paucis te volo. 
Dixt, audiviſiis , tenets , judicate, 


2. SOMEWHAT atificialy but imperfedth ; 
I. with- 
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1. without any obſervation of numbers , corre(- 
pondence , meaſure , &c, when aperiod hath no 
certain bounds, bur goes on till the matter be end- 
ed, keeping the mind of the Auditor ſtill in fuſ- 
penſe, till all is faid which is to fay ; which when 
it will be, the Azaitor cannot divine, becauſe he 
cannot foreſee where the ſpeakers delign will de- 
termine. Such are the beginningsof molt of S. 
Pauls Epiſtles. Such is that beginning of Ci- 
cero's Oration proCelio. Si quis Fudices forte adſit , 
ignarus legum, +. till you come to quibus otiofts , 
ne in communi quidem otio, liceat efſe. SO in that pro 
Milone beginning at Occidi, occidi non Sp. Melium 
ec. unto nm modo veſtibulo privaret , ſed omni adi- 
tu &+ lumine. $0 in Catone Majore. Plus apud 
me Antiquorum authoritas valet, ec. unto per 
viſum ex Africano audiſſe dicebat. 

Such is that Dittirambique ſcene in Senecas Oe- 
dipus which begins. 

Effuſam redimite comam nutante Corimbo 
Mollia Niſe's armati brachia thyrſis, &C. 

Sch that of Virgil in his Silenus. 

Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coatta, oc. 
And Ameid. 6: Principio celur ac terras , campoſque 

liquentes , Oc. 
Such is moſt of the Hiſtorians manner of writing. 

This fashion of ſpeech the Greeks called Oratio 


pendens, Ar. Rhet.l, 3. c. 9. ſuch when an Athenian 


Ambaſſidor uſed at Sparta, the Senate replied , the 
firlt part of your Oration is gone out of our 
minds, and the ſecond never entred in. 


3 AFTERWARDS Thraſimacus, or whoe- 
ver he was, that firſt obſerved the pleaſingnes in 
Lyrics to proceed from their pauſes and Meaſures , 


began to praCtiſe the ſame in Proſe ; and to mince 
P 2 thoſe 
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thoſe great and unlick'd maſſes into shorter and 
rounder periods. Of theſe, that, which confilts of 
one entire ſenſe only, and is not divided into 
members, (ſ{uch as are moſt of Senecas) is called 
by Ariſtotle Periodus ſupine : and by reaſon of the 
omiſſion of the traniitions, and the frequent re- 
perition of the ſame matter in ſeveral words, is 
by moſt Orators rejected. Wherefore others , 
out of more diligent obſeryation of what was 
pleaſing, changed thoſe round and incoherent pe- 
rods into many more Conciſe members : Carving 
them, as it were, into divers clauſes and parcels ; 
which were alſo made correſpondent and com- 
menſurate one to another. So that they became 
neither intire,nor yet maimed; not metrical, yet 
not without meeter ; not in feet , yet not altoge= 
ther /ooſe; without Verſe , not without rythme ; 
verſe compared with other proſe, proſe compar- 
edro verſes, This came nocin fashion amongſt 
tne Romans till the latter end of Twllies time ; 
vihich made his firſt Orations not to beſo elo- 
quent as his latter ; and himfflf to complain 
that he was going out of the World when he 
hegan to underftand Rhetoric. And of ſome 
Orators in his time he faith ; 1r iis erat ad- 
mirabilis curſus orationis , ornata ſententiarum con- 
cinnitas non erat, i. e. they had a wonderful 
fluency in their ſtile, choice words, and round 
full periods, but they wanted the neat diſtri- 
bution of them into parts and members. The 
firſt is like an head of excellent hair, but hang- 
ing down, and flagging ; this other like the 
{ame hair diſpoſed and made up into rings and 
curles. Examples of theſe are infinite in Pli- 
vies Panegyric. 


4. THis 
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4. T H1s Ha'mony or Correſpondence of the 
clauſes ot a Period conliſts in threethings. 

1. Equality of the members. 

2. Contrapoſition of the words. 

3. Similitude of termination. 

1. Equality js, when the diversClauſes of a per#+ 
od confliits of equal number of words, or of /j{/z- 
bles, or times, (two short ſyllables being equal ro 
one long?) which is altogether as graceful. As 
Speremus qua Volumus ; quod acciderit feramus, Cic. 
Alterum optare crudelitas eſt, alterum ſervare clemcn- 
tie, Superbia in fronte ; ira in oculis; palior in 
corpore ; in ore impudentia. Plin. $i quid obtigerit , 
&equo animo paratoque mortar ; neque enim poteit ace 
cidere turpis whey wt viro; neque immatura Conſu- 
lari ; neque miſera ſapienti. Cic. 

2. Contrapoſition , antitheſis, is a converlion or 
retorſion of the ſame words in divers clauſes of 
the ſame period. For the ſame words are ſeverally 
(and often contrarily_ joined, to make as jt were 
a ſeeming contradidtion. or paradox at lealt. As 

Sepius accidit ut imprudentes feliciter, prudentes 

mfeliciter agant. 
Jnfelix Dido nulli bene nupta marito; 
Hoc pereunte fugss , hoc fugiente peris. 

Stultus prudentibus, prudens ſtultic, viſus. 

Sometimes alſo words of a contrary {ignification 
are zoyned together elegantly in one periodus ſupi- 
”a. As, Inclinata reſurgo. Carpit & carpitur una. 
Oui ſpeftavit vulnera vulnus habet. Sparta ibi mu: 
ros habet nbi non habet. 

Sometimes words (ignify ing cortrary things are 
placed in divers clauſes of the ſame period. As, 
Aut viros amplifica, aut mortuos derelinque. 

Alba liguſtra cadunt, vaccinia nigra Feanrar. 
Sometimes they are placed in manner of a. 


E 3} Di- 
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Dilemma.  Morere, ſi cafta es, wiro; fi incefta, 

amori. 

Fupiter aut falſus pater eſt, aut crimine verus, 

3. Similitude of terminations, whether. 1. by ite- 
ration Of the ſame words in ſeveral clauſes. 2. Of 
the /ame caſes and perſons of nouns and vert s, tho 
no t the ſame words, yet of the tame or like ſound. 
Of the Spartans at Thermopy/e. Trecenti ſums, = 
viri, ſed armati, ſed Lacones , ſed ad Thermopylas ; 
zunquam vidi plures trecentos. Of the ſame, Nos | 
ſine deliciis educamur , ſine muris wivimus , ſine 
vita vincimus, This correſpondence is ſometimes 
in oze word , ſometimes in 2,3, 4; and 5 ſome- 
times, but rarely. 

Indignus ci vel improbi bene ve/probi male 
dicant, 

Dum laurum acquiltvit regiam, palmam ami- 

{it popularem. 

Fel in negotio {ine periculo, vel ix otio cum 
dignitate eſſe poſſint, 

FEque nocent & qui nolentibus vitam officioſe 
zumpertiunt, & qui volentibus mortem mali- 
tioſe negant. 

A" tu me per hos in patriam revocare potu- 
iſti, ego t2 per coldem in patria rctinere non 
potero ? 


s. BEs1DEs theſe, thereare two other ſorts 
of figires, or ornaments of ſpeech. The firſt are ſuch 
as 1:Qve the afedions, and perſwade as well as de- 
light, and therefore may well be called Pathetical. 
The ſecond are ſuch as conſiſt in ingenious expre/- 
frars inthe words themſelves. 

Patherical are thoſe figures, which ferve to 
expreis ſome paſhan, or other operation of the 


- mind ; asthe imagination, underitanding , &c. 


whether 
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whether they concern apprehenſion , appetite , 
anger , Or any other ton whatſoever, Such 
arc. 

1. Cognitio, to this belong theſe and the like 
expreſhons. Agnoſco, audio, intelligo, ſcio, expe- 
rior , Video, &-C. Anoſco, agnoſeo ; victum eſt Chaos. 
Sen. Nunc ſcio quid ſit amor, Virg. Neſcio quo patto 
fieri dicam. Cic. 

2. Demonſtration , to which belong en, ecce, 
adjpice , audite, &c. En quo diſcordia cives per- 
duxit miſeros | Ex queis, &c. Virg. Intuemini huic 
erutos ocules , illi confrattos pedes ; quid exhorreſci- 
th ? fic iſte miſeretur. 

3: Narratio, to which belong, dicam, enarro, 
Oc. Favere linguis;, carmina non privs audita Mu- 
ſarum ſacerdos Virginibus pueriſque canto. Hor. 
--Nunc qua ratione quod inſtat confieri poſſit , paucis 
adverte, docebo. Hoſpes, aſe novum mortis genus. 

4. Affrmatio, eſt labor , non nego ; pericula 
magna , fateor ; multe inſidie ſunt bonis, veriſſime 
dictum. Cic. Afirmo tibi, Caie Mari, non ſic re- 
ftitiſſet. Quin. 

Negatio. Nego eſſe quicquam a teflibus diftum » 
quod gc. 

Fole meis captiva germanos dabit ? non. 

5. Ironia. Ni fallor , feminas ferrum decet. 

6. Apoſiopeſis. Novimus & qui te. 

7. Preteritio. Non dico te a ſociis pecunias ac- 
cepiſſe ; non ſum in eo occupatus , quod Civitates , 
regna, domos omnium depeculatus es ; ſurta, rapinas 
ennes twas amitto. 

8. Furamentum. Per has lacrymas dextramque 
tram te. Virg. 

Teſtatio. Vos , Dit Patrii , penates, teſtor , inte- 
gr ome animo ac libero P. Sylle cauſam defendere. 

9. 4nimaduerſio, epitaſes. A refieting upon what 
Was 
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was ſaid before, or animadverting upon ſome 
circymitance of what preceded, Obrepſiſti ad ho- 
nores commendatione fumoſarum imaginum ; upon 
which he animadverts , -——_ hil habebas ſi- 
mile preter colorem. Cic. in Pil. 

Tu intrare illum Senatum poteris, O Tulli , in quo 
Pompeium ek viſurus ? tuillam togam induere , 
que armis ceſſit ? Sen. in Suaſ. 

Regina quondam ancilla munec, quidem Tua. 

10. Parentheſis. 

II. Corredio. Antronium in campo vidimus , & 
quid dico ? widiſſe nos * E30 vidi. 

12. Repetitio Commotus non es, cum tibi mater pe- 
des amplexaretur ; rox es commotus. 

13. Admiratio, Novum monſtrum | integer ali- 
tur, debiles alunt. Sen. 

14, Exclamatio. 

15. Extenuatio. Levia memoravi nimis ;, hac vir- 
go feci. Leve eft quod attum eſt. 

16. Commemoratio. O Myſis, Myſis, etiam nunc 
ſeripta illa difta miki ſunt im animo. 

17. Preſagitio. Neſcio quid animus grande pre- 
ſagit malum. 

18, Dubitatio. Dubito an moriendo vicerit, ax 
vVincendo fit mortuns. 

19 Inquiſitio &- interrogatio. Nunc quero abs 
te , quare patrem ſuum Roſcius occiderit ; quaro 
quando occiderit. Cic. 

20. Reſponſio. Ours , quo Jaceas poſt obitum 
loco? quenon nata jacent. 

21. Interpretatio. $i intelligis , Cicero , non dicit 
r0ga ut vivas ; ſed roga ut ſervias. When Anthony 
oftercd him his life if he would ask it. 

22, Occupatio, or preventing an objection. 

23. Fittio, Fingite vobis antiquam illam 'urbem 
Videre, lucem orbis terrarum, Cc. 

24. Ima- 
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24. Imaginatio, Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis 
delubra moveri ſedibus, Virg- 

25, Expreſſio , ettypoſis. Putares cadaver ambu- 
lare. Quacunque iter faceret, cjuſmodi ſuit , ut 
non legatus Populi Romani, ſed ut quedam calami- 
tas pervadere videtur. Cic. Verr. 

26. Proſopopeia. Term patria ſic agit. Cic. Cat. 
27. p< 5 when we ſpeak to one that 
hears not. O Fons Blanduſie ſplendidior vitro, 
dulci dizne mero, Hor. 

28. Ratiocinatio, when one diſcourſeth with 
himſelf. 

Cur Pallas non nupta ? virum non invenit ullum. 

29- Concluſiuncula, when the foregving mat- 
ter 1s reflected upon and concluded with ſome- 
what unexpected. As Cicero, having declared 
how the Herbeteſi were by Verres condemned to 
pay a great ſum of mony to two of his Miſtreſ- 
ſes, concludes. /taque civitas una ſociorum atque 
amicorum , duabus ; eras muljicrculis wedigalis 

Wt. 

4 Epiphomena. ſic dii ſpreti exardeſcunt. Sic hu- 
mana conſilia caſticartur , ubi ſe caleſtibus 
preferunt. Val. Max. 

Compenaium. J'hs parent's nullus aut aqui eff 
amor , avidis cruorts, imperit, armorum, doli ; 
diris ſceleſtis, breviter ut dicam, meis. Oedip. 

30. Perplexitas. Ouid agimus ? animum diſtrahit 
geminus timor ; hinc gnatus, illine conjugis cari emis. 
Pars utra vincit ? 

31. Approbatio. Sic, fic agendum eſt. Bene eft. 
Abunde eſt. Hic placet pane! modus. 

32. Imperium, Egredere ex urbe Catilina , --= 
Exredere, purga regna ;, lethales tecum aifer herbas *: 
liberg cives metu. Medea. 

Admonitia. Vos pro mea ſumma diligentiamo- 

neo 3 
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neo; pro authoritate conſulari hortoy ;, pro 
magnitudine periculi obteſtor. Cic. 

Obſequium. Tuus , O Regina, quid optes. 
Explorare labor , mihi juſſa capeſſere fas ef, 
So for the Paſhons. 

Blanditiz. Auimula dulcis , ſuavis animula. 

SaJutatio & Apprecatio, Bene valeas, quiſquis es. 
Sit tibi terra levis : Dij te ament qui hec legis. 

Veneratio. Delubra (oF aras celitum, & patrios 
lares [upplex adoro. 

Abominatio. Heu ſtiypem inviſam! & fatis con- 
traria noſtris 

Irriſio. 4h, ab, Ab, ps amatdr ſilicernius. 

Execratio. D:j teperdant, fugitive. Cic. 

Opratio. Feciſſet utinam Deus immortalis. Maxi- 
me velem, Judices. 

Invocatio. Hymen, © Hymenze went. 

Votum. Voveo tibi viftimam , fortuna redyx. 

Obſecratio. Per has aniles ecce te ſupplex comas , 
atque ubera iſta pene materna, obſecro. 

Commendatio. $i te in germani fratr dilexi loco: 
ſroe hec te ſolum fecit maxime, ſeu tibi morigera 
fuit in rebus omnibus : Te iſti virum do, amicum, 
tutorem.patrem. Bona nottra hec t161 committo. 
ac tue mande fidei. 

Conceſſio. Do quod ws 3 & me vidtuſque wolenſ- 
que remitto. 

Gratiarum aCio. Non erimus Tegno indecorcs, nec 
veſtra feretur fama levis , tantive aboleſcet 
gratia fatti. Virg. 

Recuſatio. Non me delefant ignoti domino ſervo- 
rum greges : nec ſonantia laxi ruris ergaſtula: 
nolo dives eſſe: Patrem gratis amo. 

Exultatio. Fo. friumphe! tu morars aureos currus, 
& intattas boves, Fo triumphe | nec Fugurthi- 
»o parem. Horat. 

Jactan- 
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Jactantia. E? nos aliquod nomenque decuſque ge: 


muy 

Gratulatio. Letare, gaude gnate ; quam vellet tuos 
Caſſandra thalamos. 

PPlauſus. At mihi plaudo F ſe domi, ſemulac Nummos 
contemplor in arca. Horat. . 

Ejulatio. Hei mihi | nequeo quin fleam. 

Expoſtulatio. Improperium. Ingrate ceſſas orbis > 
excidimus tibi? 

Pcenitentia. Potens jam cecidit ira : paniter ; fat 

TW, =_ di d 

es. Spero equidem meadiis, fi quid pia numina poſ- 
F ſunt, Hoſorum ſcopulis. TO of 

Deſperatio. Adum ef, conclamatum eft. Occidimus. 
eAures pepulit. hy menus meas. 

Timor, horror. Sudor per artus frigidus totos ca- 
dit : omen tremiſco miſera feralis Dei. Sen. Pa- 
vet animus, horret : magna pernicies adeſt. 

Verecundia. Hew me! per wrbem (nam pudet tanti 
mali) fabula quanta fui. 

Audacia, Impudentia, Reſiſtam: inermes offeram 
armatis manus. Dabit ira vires. [ugentem confi- 
dentiam | num cogitat quid dicat ? num fat 
piget ? 

Excandeſcentia , Minz. Accingere ira; teque in 
exilium feras |furore toto. Ve tibi cauſidice. 
Diris agam vos ; dira deteſtatio nulla expiatur 
vidtima. 

Nemeſis. Indignatio. I1ſthic nunc metuenda ja- 
ce: non te optima mater condet humo, pa- 
trioque onerabit membra [epulcro ; Alitibus 
—- wa feris ; aut gurgite merſum unda feret. 

Ig. 

Miſeratio. Compeſſere quidem verba, & audacem 
manu poteram domare , ſed meus captis quoque 
ſeit parcere enſis. 

Con- 
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Confeſſio. Me amare hanc fateor ; ſi id peccare eft, 
fateor id quoque. Tibi, Pater, me dedo; quid 
Vis oneris impone, impera. 

Deprecatio. fMiſeremini- familie, Judices; miſere. 
mini fortiſſimi Patris ; miſeremini filij. Cic. 


3. OTHER figures there are, which conliſt in 
the words; as Metaphors of divers ſorts, whe- 
ther the Gexus for the Species, Species for the- Genus, 
part for the whole, or the like. As Hypotypoſis, or 
applying of words of life and ſenſe to things ina- 
nimate. As Hyperboles, Laconiſms, Oppoſitions,ſuch 
as Campi liquentes , liquids Chryſtalli ; Of Deceptio, 
when a ſentence ends 7 vapacindly Spero tibi even- 
turam hoc anno maximam meſſem matli. Her mouth, 
oh heavenly ! wide. Tia nitet in fronte fulgor aure- 
us ; argentum is cirris ; ſmaragdus in ocutis ; ſapphirus 
in labiis; chryſolithus in genis ; collum-1n reli. 

Metaphors are of divers ſorts , i.e: are taken from 

divers common places. 

1. From likenes Homo quadratus. 
2. From the attribute Reguar gladius. 
3. Equivocation Fus Verrinum. 
4. Hypotypolis Pontem indignatus Araxes. 
5. Hyperbole Tuſtar montis equum, 
6. Laconiſmus Carpathii le porem. 
7 Oppoſition Mens amens, 

. Deception Vale apud Orcum. 

More [—_ may be found in Authors; 
thus much is ſufficient for this place, where this 
diſcourſe intruded it ſelf, beſides my intention. 


CHAP. 


es, 


11S 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of bettering the Judgment. 


Þ HE Fudgment is that faculty whereby 

we diſcern, #. e- Fudge of, true and falſe; 
good and bad; better and leſs good. Naturally 
tome (3. e. ſedate conlidering perſons) are b-r- 
ter diſpoſed to it then others; but none attain any 
conliderable perfeCtion in it any other way , then 
by experience. Experience (I ſay) of others commu- 
nicated by Books or inſtrution, and of themſelves 
by their own obſervation. For without this,read- 
ing 1s of ſmall force, not being fully under- 
ſtood, nor the right application of what was 
read comprehended. And this experience is not 
taught by ſo many houres a day, but may be 
got at all times, at play, in converſation, in 
buſineſs; by looſe-doing , by ill doing, our 
ſelves or others; only it requires a mind ready 
to reflect upon whar we ſee, heare, or do, or 
ſuffer. The habit, which perfects this faculty, 
( as that which regulates the will and affections 
is virtue) is Wiſdome Or Prudence. That great 
power , whereby we live in happineſs and con- 
ten: ; whereby we excel all other Creatures , 
and moſt men alſo; being by it out of che reach 
of their deceit and craft , and not impoled up- 
on, or derided, by them 3 whereby our reaſon 
and better part is regulated ; and whereby we 
ought to goyern both our ſelves and others. This 
if it be applied to particular ſubjects hath ſeve- 
ral names; as if to govern Cities or Comman- 
wealths *tis political prudence; it Armies and 


Q War 
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War, military ; if a family, economical, &c. with 
none of which I Torn ; fy but only with that, 
which concerns every particular perſon in the 
conduct of his life: and here only in general ; 
reſerving to the ſecond Part ſuch particular rules, 
as either my own or others experience , that [| 
have read, have ſuggeſted. In this place therefore 
I shall only adviſe (as well as I can) how the facul. 
zy is to be cultivated for the implanting that great 
perfection. 


2. AND firſt take notice; that the "8 
this faculty is the employing of all the reſt. For 
it isin vain tO give judgment without comparing 
and examining the reaſons (deviſed by Invention) 
for both parties; and the like caſes in former times 
{uggeſted by memory. For the chief employment 
of the gudgment being concerning the future , ei- 
ther the choiceof an End, or of apt means to an 
end; no man can promiſe to himſelf any ſucceſs 
in hiselection without engaging all the powers 
he hath. As there muſt be 1. | Suppoling the 
endto be already reſolved upon and alwaies be- 
fore his eyes] a propo/al or finding out ſeveral v. pg. 
mediums toanend ; which is called Counſel. 2. A 
comparing theic _— that he may be able to 
chuſe the be#t and propereFt, and honeſteſt for his 
purpoſe, Cfor if he uſe dishoneſt means, tho 
proper, tis craft andſubtilty, as to chuſe impro- 
per is folly and want of wiſdom.) This is the im- 
mediate action of Z«udgment ; and which conliſts 
of many parts. As 1. circumppettion of all circum- 
ſtances of time, place, and all other opportuni- 
ties ; 2. Cantion for prevention of hinderances, 
conlidering all dangers, and difhculties, he is 
likely to encounter ; and either providing - de- 
cline 
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cline and avoid, or arming himfelf toreſiſt, or 
ſuffer them. 2. So/ertia or good and rational con- 
jecturing of what is likely to ſucceed. 41y A firm 
reſolution, and competent ſecrecy. And laſt- 
ly a conſtant and due execution of what is well rc- 
ſolved. Now becauſe this knowledge is very dit- 
ficult, and at the beſt but a conjecture, it is ne- 
ceflary to conlider what hath ſucceeded heretofore 
upon ſuch premiſes, tor that is molt likely ro hap- 
pen again: but this cannot be done without the 
aſſiſtance either of Books or experienc'd perſons, 
*who have (cen and known the like caſes and {uc- 
ceſles : and this cannot be without much obſer- 
vation and taking notice of things in the time 
of their actual flourishing : and ſtoring up ſuch 
rules and hiſtories in the memory for future ap- 
plication. By the way it will not be amiſs to take 
notice, that as there is o zew thing under the Sun, 
ſo neither any new ation ; but the ſame are repre- 
ſented over again under varying circumitances ; 
ſo that he, who intends to be a wiſe man , muſt 
endeavour to diſtinguish the Aion ( as Phylici- 
ansdo in judging diſeaſes) from the circumſtances ; 
that he may beable to give a good judgment and 
prognoſtic ; and afterwards to frame a general 
rule, which may ſtand him in ſtead at other times 
and occalions. 


}- OpposITE towi/edomis folly, that baſe, 
abject, low, poor, ſordid, {lavish condition ; which 
renders a man weariſome to himielf, and contemti- 
ble ro others; expoſed ro every ones deceit and 
craft; a ſlaveto his own paſſions and other flatre- 
ries; and a ſtock, whereupon to graft any vice, 
shame, or miſery, This is made up of two 


Ingredients , Ignorance and Error. To avoid 
Q 2 which 
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which, as alſo to reftify the underſtanding, 
and obtain a true notion of things as they 
exiſt in the World, and relate to us, it is ne- 
cellary that we, 

I. Endeavour to be ſet at liberty from the dominion. 

1, Of Vices. 2. Of Paſſions. 

2. To uſe much attention , conſideration , and 
weighing things themſetves. 

4. That a man may be wirtuous it is not ſufh- 
Cient that he now and then do virtuous actions ; 
nor that he do them frequently out of good na- 
ture, intereſt , mode, paſſion, or the like : but 
that he work diſcreetly, conſtantly, habitually , and 
tor a good end, and by deliberation and choice ; 
which two laſt conditions neceſſarily preſuppole 
Prudence. $0 that as no Virtue without Prudence, 
ncither is it without them. For it hath bin the 
obſcrvation of all knowing and diſcreet perſons, 
and they have delivered it for a certain rule, as 
hath alſo the Holy Spirit, and Wiſdom of God 
himſelf; that virtuous courſes onely , together 
with Gods grace obtained by much prayer and 
interceſſion, are Capable to make a man wile, 
3. e. to direct his actions in ſuch manner as he 
 shallnot need to repent of them. And that there- 
fore ſuch actions are called good: and others evil, 
becauſe of the evil conſequents ; that they bring 
ſuch as perform them to ſorrow , repentance and 
milery. Hereupon are grounded thoſe rules in the 
holy Scripture , that zhe fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of Wiſdom , that the beginning ef Wiſdom 
s to avoid folly, and wickedneſs. That it v 
ſport for a fool to do wickedly , and the like: Re- 
{:gion being the chiefeſt and ſupremeſt of all 
virtues. An evil man ſeeks occalions to gratify 
his humor ; and at beſt thinks to ſtop at the 
confines 
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confines betwixt paſſhon and vice; but a wi/> 
man avoids the occaſions of vice, which he 
looks upon as a dileaſe of the Soul, contrary 
to the natural and due conſtitution of it, and 
ſubverting its true tone and difpolition. And 
that every vice in Particular is contrary to Prg- 
dence , appears; becaute Coverouſnes inſtead of 
wiſdome introduceth craf? , ſubtilty , deceitfutnes, 
which are called the wiſdom of the World, 
Pride breeds preſumption of his own parts whe- 
ther natural or acquiſite; whence procceds ob- 
ſtinacy , arrogance , contentiouines , fingulari- 
ty ; diſdain and contempt of others, and their 
advice or aſſiſtance. The danger of this is very 
great becauſe every one ſees it bur he that 1s 
lick of it. And luſt Cthe third fountain of all 
vices) 1s the mother of negligence , precipitious 
inconfiderateneſs, inconftancy, and at lengrh of that 
blindneſs of underſtanding, which renders them 
uncapable of ditcerning , ſuch things eſpecially 
as concern their Souls, but even ſuch allo as are 
advantageous to their temporal welfare z and of 
chuling better from worſe; fitand convenient 
trom improper and alicne. 


5. Passr0Ns, tho not ſo immediately con- 
curring to the ruine of the Judgment as vice, 
= indire&tly and by conſequent deſtroy it allo, 
For being ( as I ſ1id before) undeliberate mo- 
tions towards objects plealing or diſpleating , 
and therefore in the ſenfit.ve Soul; tne objects 
paſſing through that ro the underſtanding, carry 
with them that tin&ure or form they there re- 
ceive by thoſe Actions ; not now as plealing or 
painful, bur as 2ood or bad ( for ſo the paſ/tons 
repreſent them. And if the InrellefF do nor ipee- 


Q 3 dily 
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dily reflect upon the deceit; and ſeparate and 
cleanſe the natural from the paſſionate, where- 
with it is ſtained , it becomes partakers of , and 
ingaged in, the error. And ſo not only loſeth 
the true notion and knowledge of the object, but 
apprehends it alſo under a wrong and falſe Idea; 
miſtaking v. g. the pleaſure or good for the object. 
And whatever it receives or conſiders, whileſt in 
that diſpoſition, is conceived under the ſame 
miſtake. So that all paſſions more or leſs, ac» 
cording to the degree of their ſtrength , render 
the underſtanding partial and unindifferent, and 
conſequently erroneous, and unfit to judge in 
any thing of moment. Hence it is, that a 
man in paſſioz, tho the alteration be only in 
himſelf, yer imagines the World without him to 
be changed. What was before eſteemed, when now 
look'd upon through this falſe light, appears con- 
temtibl: ; and: the conteraned becomes admira- 
ble. The beloved or delired is without faults, 
1s excellent and ealy; the hated is all faulty , un- 
worthy, and impoſſible. Yet is this no great mat- 
ter compared to the Paſſions, when they are in 
their height and vigor. Do we not ſee how for 
the ſatisfying of a luſt, and enjoying a revenge, 
a'man breaks through all Laws, all obligations 
natural and Civil? how he regards not what in- 
jury or affront he offcrs even to Magiſtrates and 
Parents ? how he delpiſeth all conveniences and 
evil conſequences, his own or other mens rea- 
ſons may forewarn him ? But Þ will not meddle 
with thele extravagants, utterly unfit to be carved 
into Mercurtes, and will contider thoſe which 
work more mildly ; and ſeduce, not trample upon , 
the Judgment. . Such are, 
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1- SELF-LOVE, or ſelf-eſtimation, an 0+ 
yervaluing of a mans own parts, opinions, or 
actions, An error in ſome {ſort neceſſary to the 
well-being of man ; for should eyery one know 
exattly the meaſures of his own ability, the grea- 
teſt part of the World would be miſerable. 
Every man , therefore , makes himſelf the ſtan- 
dard for all others, eſteeming every ones abili- 
ties and actions, as they are equal or confor- 
mable to his own. And this ſeems to be a na- 
tural ſuggeſtion 3 but if it be too much indulged, 
ſo that either for pride of his own parts , know- 
ledge, &c. or for intereſt and coverouſneſs ; or tor 
honor and reputation 3 or for cuſtom and edu- 
cation ; Or any other —_ a man warp his 
Judgment , he lies under a laſting and univer- 
lal prejudice. For this is the beginning of Opi- 
niatrety; and when deſþiſing the advice and judg- 
ment of others, he follows only his own coun» 
ſel, is it not juſt that he should be permitted 
to fall into the conſequences of his own - 
nion ? he that bends, and ples his reaſon to his 
paſſion , why should he not enjoy the product 
of his indiſcretion ? why should he that ſows 
folly, reap the fruit of counſel and adviſe- 
ment ? But to inſtance in the foreſaid partt- 
Culars. 


1. He that is conceited of his own worth, eo ipſo 
deſpiſeth others, and therefore will not read or 
take pains to informe himſelf what other Men 
ſlay or know , but when he fixeth in himſelf this 
propoſition, that other Men are more jgnorant 
then he ; then whatever comes in his tancy, 
ſeems to be an addition to knowledg ; and mult 
either be reſerved as a myltery, or vented. as 
the 
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the Depth of Science , and Oracle of wit ; though 
many times it is but either a great error, Or at 
beſt, a vulzar truth. And the moſt extrava- 

ant and groteſque conceits, as being moſt of all 

isown, he eſteems and values the moſt, Such 
a man frames to himſelf notions and opinions , 
which all the World isto ſubmit to, and theſe 
aloneare to be taught and propagated ; and all 
oppoſers are opiniaſtres, and ignorant, if not 
malicious , contradicters of the truth, and envi- 
ous of the glory of him that diſcoversit. Hence 
comes the /pirit of contradittion , that let the ad- 
verſe opiner {ay what he will, his reaſons will not 
be heard ; for indeed our learned man ſtands upon 
his guard againſt truth; and fo at laſt, inſtead 
of fair arguing, turns to chicanery and Pedan- 
tery. 


2. How much inter} and | gg reſpetts 
' wreſt the judgment, is manifeſt to any one 
that obſerves ; that the #hriving opinions , and 
ſuch as are countenanced by them that can re- 
ward, ncver fail of abettors. but I can ealilier 
Pardon thele then thoſe who for {ove of pain 
oppoſe the Magiſtrate and Government ; who 
knowing the humor oft the ordinary people to 
be againſt obedience and ſubjeCtion, make uſe 
of it to diſturb the peace, that they may fish 
the better. They gain Proſelytes that they may 
grow rich ; they gather Churches that they may 
colleft Twealth ; and heap up Diſciples, that they 
may multiply colletfions. Thus they deceive un- 
tearned and unſtable Souls, of their zemporal , 
as well as their ſpiritual, goods: and care not 
what crafr and deceirtfulnes they uſe that they 
may fill their purſes; their Arts arc Ry 
anc 
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and ſeen 'of every one but thoſe who are deceived 
by them. 


3- VAIN-GLOR Y, Or deſire of ſeeming more 
knowing then other 'perſons, is as ſtrong a paſſi- 
on, ever {ince our firſt Parents were carried away 
by it, as any that moleſts our Souls. 'This goes 
masked many times under a vizor of ſeeking 
Reformation, advancing knowleds, and the like ; 
when it is in reality ſeck;mg applarſe, infinuating 
into aparty, and vaunting our own ſelves. The 
beginnings of this de/uſcox are many times ver 
ſubtil, and difficulty diſcerned, except by thoſe 
who are very jealous of themſelves. Hence 
comes an ztch to invent or publish new opinions 
and fancies ; 70 quarrel for a new interpretation, 
and even 20 fo Law for the primogeniture of a 
notion. From hence alſo, if sharpned a little 
by covetouſnes, comes all /editions , diſobedience 
to Magiſtrates, hereſies, ſchiſmes, and rebellions, 
Is it not ſtrange to ſeean ignorant perſon , with- 
out comprehending, or {Oo much as taſting, the 
principles of Artsand Knowledge. to judg for 
himſelf , and ſcorn to be guided; eſpecially in 
things of conſequence, where molt caution 1s 
to be uſed? He that will not refuſe to be taught ro - 
be a Shoe-maker, ſcorns to be inſtructed in Di- 
vinity ; and he will ſubmir to a Maſter of a Trade, 
that will not bow to a Dodor, If a man well 
furnish'd with this ſpiritual Pride, happens to be 
informed in ſome particular knowledg above the 
reſt of his condition; he immediately thinks 
himſelf inferior only to Angels, inſtruction he de- 
ſpiſeth ; all ignorance, yea and ſometimes Science 
too, he deficth ; and pretends to nothing but 


inſpirations, and, the conſequent of that , _—_ 
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bility. Then hath the Devil perfected his work 
in him , he 1s advanced as far in error as is 
poſlible, and becomes a ſedwcer and an jim- 


poſtor. 


4. OF all CO_—_ that which proceeds 
from Cuſtome, and Eaucation, is the leaſt ab- 
ſurd; yet a faultitis alſo, and more difficultly 
conquerable then the reſt. For the errors become 
in a manner cornarural ; and tho a diſeaſe , yet 
have ſo tinted the Underſtanding, thart it appre- 
hends nothing but through them. And there. 
fore the more any one knows in his error, the 
more dithcultly is it eradicated ; yet time, and 
labor will do much ; oze cuſtome not being #0 be 
expelled but by another, From this force of E- 
ducarion it comes , that hereſtes and diſſentions are 
for ſo oy —_—_— continued ; that whole 
Orders, and ſometimes Nations eſpouſe one 8pinion ; 
and that contrary to another as wiſe and learned 
as it ſelf. 


2. TIMOROUSNES, baſenes, or flothfulnes , 
is another origine of Errors, quite contrary to 
thoſe produc'd by /clf le ; when a man 'leems 
to have no opinion of his own , but to aſſume the 
colour and tincture of thoſe with whom he con- 
verſeth. The Opiniatre take for falſe what any 
other perſon affirms, the Complaiſant for true. 
This is indeed the moſt peaceable way , and the 
beſt to make a fortune, but corrupts the judgment 
more then the other. For ſuch a man either 
deſpiſeth Truth asa thing of no value, not worth 
laboring for; or his own ſoul, asif God had not 

ven him reaſon , but had brought him into the 
orld, and not endued him with ſufficient abili- 
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ty to guide himſelf init. Such men uſually ad- 
mire other mens perſons, and take things upon the 
credit either of a greater number againit a leſs 
Cwhich in difficult matters 1s very dangerous) or 
ſometimes of a /-ſs againſt 2 greater. Or of per- 
ſons not _ what is delired tro be known, as. 
of a learned man in things of piety or ſecular pru- 
dence ; of a pious man in matters of learning 
and the like: yet this is better then to take a mans 
judgment, becauſe of ſome exrternalor accidental 
advantages ; as to think a man /earned, or in the 
truth, becauſe a friend or acquaintance. Or, I 
am of his opinion, becauſe I gain, or hope to get, 
by him. r , he is rich, for which Men hold him 
wiſe, He hath ſo many /egions, therefore he hath 
reaſon. Or , he is in great Office, he is above us, 
therefore wiſer then us ; he is of our Order, 
therefore we muſt ſuſtain him. Hence alſo 
come the divers fashions and modes. Great men 
think themſelves to be ſuch as the flattery of 
Interiors repreſents them ; and Inferiors think 
the ations of Superiors to be imitable, and thus 
the deceit is mutual, From this admiration of 
perſons it coumes, that he is thought a good Prea- 
cher that ſweats and labors in the Pulpit ; or he 
a wiſe man that talks gravely. Wealſo think him 
awicked perſon,or our enemy thatis acquainted 
with ſuch, as if all that converſe together joined 
inthe ſame intereſt ; him proud and inſolent, 
that negleQts a due civility ; him ignorant, that is 
flow and (ilent ; and him to have taken good coun- 
{el, that hath ſucceſs. Hence alſo it proceeds that 
moſt men admire what is i» faſhion and vogue e- 
ven in Religion it ſelf, and /earnmg, as well as in 
clothes and _— T hat Men are taken with 


Shewsand ſplendor , and yain appearances, and 
are 
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are unwilling to go out of the track; but relin. 
quish reaſon, and many times virtue it {elf , be. 
cauſe they want company. : 

But that which moſt impoſeth upon perſons of 
learning and prudence , is; if they {0 man ſay 
much truth, and well, they are apt to take the reſt of 
bis diſcourſe upon that credit. The ſtrong Carries 


off the weak; and the Underſtanding once conquer- | 


ed, is not willing to try her ſtrength a ſecond time 
againſt the widtor. 


3- 1 will mention no more of the Paſſions ; but 
in short reduce all the _ errors tO 2, heads 
of misjudging, The firit is t00 haſty aſſenting , the 
ſecond #00 ſlow. For the firſt, 

I. Precipitancy , when we doubr not ſuffici- 
ently ; but are in haſt to aſlent before due ex- 
amination. This proceeds ſometimes from the 
heat of age, cuſtome of haſty judging, pre- 
ſumption of our own parts, hating the labor 
of thinking , acception of perſons, uſe of terms, 
which we think our ſelves onely to underſtand. 
For there being no propoſition, for which ſome- 
what may not be ſaid ; many Men ( whether 
out of paſſion, intereſt, want of ability or leaſure, 
| lazines, or whatever other cauſe.) reſt with the 
firſt appearance, and by little and little take root, 
and grow up in error. Alas how few can Judz 
of probabilities ! of them that can, how tew 
will take pains to weigh and conſider ? how ma- 
ny are concern d that Error should be Truth ? and 
who are ſo eaſily deceived, as they that think 
themſelves wiſeſt? Bur our ſelves contribute to 
the deceit by embracing and continuing falſe 
Ideas, made many times by wrong repreſenta- 
tions in Our language. What plauſible names do 
we 
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we give to 'evil things 3 and contemptible to 
good ; ſuch as Reputation, a man of quality ; 
gallantry; great ſpirit, a wit, devout men they 
call fools ; and wiſe ſerious perſons. are with 
them good honeſt men. Hence ir comes, that 
ſo many Men abandon themſelves to ſexſualiry, 
covetouines, and other vices, without remorle, 
or diſcovering the fallacy ; for they aflume to 
themſelves certain reafons built upon {light 
foundations, which they are concernd Should 
be true, and therefore they will wot examine 
them : but becauſe they have ſome (tho bur 
very ſmall ) shew of reaſon, they ſerve them , 
firſt for diſcourſe with others, and then to 
fool themſelves. As generally for. all wice 
they urge. 

The example of other Men, the moſt, many 
alſo in proſperity, and many eſteemed good, chat 
yet are vic10us ſome way. 

That it is not ſo bad, or dangerous, as is 
pretended. 

That many fin, yet but few punished. And 
the like. 

For pleaſure, fuch as thele, 

That natural delires are vainly implanted in 
us, if not lawful. 

Thar it is for poor and impotent perſons not to 
beltow upon themſelves what they dehre ; to 
bridle appetites and luſts is an argument of low- 
nesof ſpirit, or want of power ; and that by thus , 
great perſons are'diſtinguished from mean ones 
and inferiors. cl 

Tharif \pleaſures had\not bin fitting , Nature 
had not joined them to rhoſe actions, which are 
moitly hers'; and that therefore Bealts are al waies 
regulated by them, 

That 
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That no men, Whatever they pretend , but 
ule them. 

That ſtudying, or emploiment, is only that 
pleaſures, and reſt, may be enjoied in old age 
with more gu#to. 

That thinking is a dull formality ; and ' deſi 
ring 2iaborious life, by him who can live atecale, 
is a buſy tolly. 

So for Coveronſnes. 

That a good Patriot endeavors to encreaſe the 
ſtock and wealth of the Nation, which prodigals 
valt and conſurhe. 

Thar ir is a great fault to ſpend and abuſe thoſe 
things, which may be pur to good uſe. 

Thar nothing breeds reſpect but wealth ; that 
acne is equal to all things ; the ranſom of a 
mans life ; the laſt appeal, and reſort of all calami- 
tous perſons, | 

Thar it is but ſtoring up what is neceſlary, 
QC, 

Thelike pretences, and fig-leaves may be found 
for all other irregular and vicious delires. To 
which it a man by education, intereſt, paſſion, or 
any other way, be, biaſYd and prepoſleſs'd; and 
his indifterency removed; he will eafily take up 
theſe plaultibiliries ; and by them make his reaſon 
and truth truckle under his luſts and deſires. ui 
Tult decipi, dccipiatur. 

But this tallacy of hay judging reaches further, 
even the /earned. and Philoſophers arc guilty of 
drawing arivzerſ/alcocluſions out of inloffirien in- 
dut//ons. The inſtances are infinite burnot fit for 
this place. - (But fſce in ;common converſation what 
argumentations are frequentamongſt us. Some 
profeling Religion, live not accordingly, there- 
fore all Religion is hypocriſy, ' Some grave men 

arc 
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are only formal , therefore all gravity is formali- 


ty. Somethingsare uncertain, therefore there 
is notruth at all , &c, 


: The laſt Error in Judgment I $hall note, is 
contrary to the former , 2. e. #00 lang deferring Aſ- 
« ent, When a man hath conſidered a Queſtion , 


» W andfindson either fide Arguments ; many times 
| he will not pur himſelf ro the trouble, or for 
want of judgment he « Tot able, to conſlider 
e WW whichis more | ng which caſilier anſwer- 
SW ed, &c. but fits down with ſuſpenſe of aſſent ; 
thinks, that of two ſo equal in probability , ei- 
e WI cher part , or neither, may be ſafely taken; and 
is contented with Sceprici/mm, In juſtification of 
it Wy this folly ſome have made a profeſſion, and in- 
a ſtituted a ſe& ; defending that there is mo pro- 
I WH poſition ſo probable, but its contradittory is as pro- 
bable : and that no man can be certain of an 
> WH thing againit which any reaſon may be objected. 
$9 that we arenor to believe our ſelves awake, 
d WM becauſe we, fomtimes, dreame that we walk, 
0B think, eat, &c. A Dodtrixe more then bru- 
or Wl ziſe; for the Beaſts feed, and fleep, guided by 
10 WF their /eyſes, notwithſtanding the manifold er- 
ip MW rors, and deceirs of them , withour any ſcruple 
nm WW of doubting. Againſt human nature allo , and 
WF injurious to our good Creator; blaming him for 
giving us no more certainty then 1s needtul or 
r W uſeful; and not ſuch a one as by curious per- 
of W ſons may be imagined. Tis allo againſt their 
"Wl own practiſe ; for what Sceptic ever refuſed to 
or i eat or ſleep, pretending that the necellity of 
1at WF thoſe attions was not grounded upon a Princi- 
ne W ple of abſolute certainty, or the like ; which 
notwithſtanding, they willingly ſuggelt to 0- 
thers? Upon the #eſtimony of [exſes and reaſon- 
R 2 ing 
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ing upon the objes ſupplied from the ſenſes, 
all the moments of our {ves and fortunes de- 
pend ; Peace and War , Government and 0- 
bedience, and the reſt. He would be very 71- 
diculous , that being convinced of robbery before 
a Magiſtrate, should plead that the ſenſes of 
the witneſſes might erre; that they might be 
at that time aſleep ; and dream they were rob- 
bed; that it is dangerous to take away a mans 
life without abſo/ute certainty, In short,not to 
aflent to ſufficient evidence, i.e, to-fo much as 
all men are wont to aflent unto, and upon 
which they ſet their lives and fortunes , ſeems 
to be a diiclaiming of humane nature, and 4 
{:]|y «fteCtation to > what man never Was ,,#, 
nor can be. | 

6. I Will inſtance in no more Errors, but 
proceed to the Remedies ; of which ſome concern 
the Educator Others the Educated, For the firſt. 

1, I Would not have the Inftrudtor to be offen- 
ded, if his charge take not every thing upon his 
authority ; Oveſt plerumque iis, qui diſcere wvelint) 
authoritas docentis. But encourage him, to ak 
queſtions, and move doubts; accuſtom him to 
give ks opinion and reaſons in doubtful caſes; 
eſpecially ſuch as fall out at that time, and 
upon the place, For want of ſuch , let him cem- 
ſure the Ancients ; let him accule the murderers 
of Ceſar ; jeer Cato for killing himſelf ., &Cc. 
Quicken alſo and waken his ſpirit, yi giving 
him liberty to Contradidt you , when he finds 
reaſon for it ; and when he doth not, do you 
shew him what arguments are againſt your ſelf, 
Encourage in him all zhinkgug and exerciſe of 
the mind ; and let hin judge and cenſure free- 
ly what he reads or hears; ſparing perſons al- 
waics 
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waies for charity ſake; and diſcourage him not 
for every error he commits, Take not all the talk 
to your ſelf ; nor make to him long harangues, 
expecting a youth should go along with you, 
and underſtand and believe all you ſay. Bur 
diſcourſe with him much after Socrates's man- 
ner; which teacheth him to kwow things even 
before he learn them, z. e. by conſidering and 
comparing them with things obvious and fami- 
har , to wind up to the knowledge of things 
wiknown and obſcure. This will inlarge and 
exalt his ſpirit to an wniver/al contemplation of 
the natures of things as they really are ; and 
make him to admire nothing ; to be ſarpriz'd 
with nothing ; and not condemn every thing 
that is not caſt in his own mold, or framed 
after his own mode and taſte. Thus he will not 
de offended with ſmall matters ; nor be amaz'd 
to ſee contrary humors, opinions, or fashions, 
nor be like a man __ up in a bo#tle, ſee 
all things through oe Hole, It is alſo obſerva- 
ble, that the more any one knows, the lels is 
he ingaged in opiniatrety ; but this I only 
mention. 


2. Hr that ſeeks truth, and to perfect his 
judgement , muſt indeavour to render himſelf 
indifferent , free , and diſengaged , that he ma 
be ready to paſs his ſentence rien allegata 
probata ; which is chiefly by delivering himſelf 
from the power and dominion of all paſhons 
whatſoever. Which is done by regulating the 
Imagination ( for there is their begnaing ) 4. e. 
by fabjecting it to reaſon and the Underſtanding : 
that it may not without conſultation follow 
the ſuggeſtions of /enſe, and unruly motions of 

R 3 the 
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the Appeticte. And this is not difficult if the 
particular occaſion can be foreſeen ; but becauſe 
that happens not frequently, it is requiſite to ſet 
a continual guard over our weakeſt place, where 
we are moſt obnoxious to the enemy ;z and to 
have a continual magazine of ſuch ſober and 
moderate conſiderations, as advice, reading, and 
experience will furnich. But if notwithitand- 
ing you cannot prevent th:ſe apprehenhions , 
which indeed is difficult; I mean for a man 
to ſtand ſo continually upon centry , his arms 
ready and fixed, and m his hands, then at the 
time of the aſlault, retire; let the motion ſpend 
;t ſelf in vyaine, and ſuffer it not to fix upon 
the object. But at the worſt, play an aftergame. 
If anger v. g. have prevailed againſt you , force 
your ſelf to beg pardon ; and let shame and 
C eſpecially voluntary) punishment , and pen- 
nance, bring wrath to reaſon. So againſt 1»- 
ſolence contradict your own, tho lawful , deſires 
another time, and do contrary to what you 
moſt affect. In ſum, obſerve your own inclina- 
tions ( for accidental Paſſions are nor ſo dange- 
rous ) and watch over them diligently ; which 
1s allo better and eafilier performed, if you can 
procure a faithful woriter to afſiſt and adviſe you. 
Next ſer not your affeCtions too much upon, any 
thing whatſoever, even not upon the public , or 
works of Charity which are not neceſſary ; purſue 
nothing with eagerneſs and engagement. And 
think not when you have conquered three Or 
joure times , that the war is ended. Paſhons 
are much the weaker by being overcome 3 bur 
take heed they rally not. Gui ſam eſt voluut, ita 
vivere debent, ut perpetuo curentur. Good counlel 
ts not to be taken as Phyſic, but as ,owriſhment , 
COnLi- 
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continually received, ruminated, and digeſted, 
And laſtly , when you are foiled , pur ſome pe- 
nance upon your ſelf, and reſolve upon grea- 
ter diligence for the future. And uſing theſe 
means, doubt not, by Gods blefling, but to 
arrive in time to a ſedate tranquillity of mind 
and a clear underſtanding of the truth, a con- 
dition not more advantageous to the poſleſlor , 
then grateful to,and admired by,them with whom 
you converſe. 

3. THE laſt means I propoſe of acquiring a 
good Judgement, is conſideration, weighing , Or 
thinking much upon the probabilities of both 
ſides; and that not only at the preſent, when the 
mind 1s engaged and concern'd in, and for. the 
buſineſs ; but at leſure, ſuppoſe at night , when 
you recolle& what you have done all the day ; 
for then the mind 1s free to review , and reviſe 
her own actions. Hethat uſeth this , will find 
in himſelf other thoughts and conceptions then 
he can gnny imagine, and he will fee the 
lame difference as is betwixt looking into mud- 
dy, and clear, water. Hence it will follow that 
much buſines is @ great impediment to him that de- 
ſores to perfett his judgment ; nemo occupatus bonam 
mentem invenit, Sen. An experienc'd perſon is Ca- 
pable of engaging himſelf in many emploi- 
ments, but a beginner muſt not ; nor in any one 
bufines that taketh up his whole time : for by 
that means indeed he may be well «killed in 
that one thing ; but he cannot arrive at the /arge- 
nes and comprehenſivenes required to true Wiſdom. 
Again, whatſoever conduceth to heighten, and 
as I may fay, to ——_— the Soul, is alſo ad- 
Vantageous to wiſdom. And this nothing doth 
ſo much Cof the ſeyeral parts of learning and 
{cien- 


ſciences I have ſpoken before) as Devotion or 
Contemplation; . which is a borrowing of /ght 
immediately from the $uz; and a lifting and 
raiſing up the Soul toGod ; who of his infinite 
goodnes hath made the reward of his ſervice in 
ſome ſort the effed of it alſo. 

Now the firſt conlideration a wiſe man fix- 
eth upon, is the great Exd of his Creation ; what 
It 1s, and wherein it conliſts : the next is of the 
moſt proper means to that end: afterwards he 
conſiders the d:fficulties and hinderances, he is like- 
ly to rencounter in his obtaining that end. After 
which he weighs all particular occurrences, how 
= conduce.to, or at leaſt agree, with that 
end, and thoſe means ſo choſen. But for theſe, 
I refer you to ſuch Authors as have ſpoken ex» 
prefsly concerning them. | 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of travelling into Forreign 
Countx1es, 


I. HE Advantages of Trave/ are, 1, to 

learn the Languages , Laws , Cuſtomes , 
and underſtand the Government, and inter- 
eſt, of other Nations. 2. 'I'o produce conthi- 
dent and comely behavior , to perfec# con- 
verfation and diſcours. 3. To ſatisfy their minds 
with the actual beholding ſuch rarities, WOn- 
ders, and curioſities , as are heard or read of. 
It brings us out of the company of our Re- 
lations, acquaintances, and familiars ; mak» 
ing us ſtand upon our guard , which renders 
the mind more diligent , vigorous, brisk, and 
ſpiritual. It shews ws , by conſideration of ſo 
many various humors, and manners, to look 
into and form our own ; and by taſting perpe- 
tually the varieties of Nature, to be able to 
judg of what is good and better. And brings 
us out of that vain foppery , that every thing 
which is contrary to us is ſo alſo co reaſon, 
and therefore ridiculous. And it is moſt uſe- 
ful for choſe , who by living at home, and 
domineering amon f4 ſervants, &c, have 
got an. habit of ſurlines, pride, inſolence , 
or \other_reſty and flovenly cuſtom. As alſo 
for thoſe , who are incangied with unkfitting 
companions , friends , loves , ſervants. For 


thoſe , who are ſeized upon with the vices of 
their 
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their own Country, ſuch with us are Drink- 
ing, ruſticity, ſowrnes in converſation , lazi- 
nes, &c, and then , eyery one muſt be ſent 
into the place moſt proper to reform him; as 
Druxkennes is not much uſed'in France ; leſs 
in Italy and Spain. Debanchery with Women 
not ſo frequent in Germany, Flanders, &Cc. 
Gaming is common every where, but leſs in 
Italy. Quarrelling dangerous in Traly , and 
Spain, Prodigality is often helped by ſetting 
a Certain allowance, in a place where he 
cannot be truſted , where he is neceſſitated 
to live within his compals ; or in priſon ; 
or shamefully run away without paying his 
hoſt. It is alſo profitable for all perſons 
knowing , inquiſitive, and curious : who , by 
the converſation of Jearned Men, and uſe of 
Books unuſual with us, and Libraries, may very 
. much augment their knowledg, as well as their 
EXPETICNCE. 


| 
| 
| 

2. I Wou LD of adviſe any young man #0 
go abroad without an Aſſiſtant or Governor, a 5 
Scholar : one able to inſtru him in ſuch ingeni- c 
ous Arts, as are fitting for him to know ;, #0 o 


chuſe his companions ( elſe a young man. leftto f 
himſelf, not having to employ his trme, muſt of © 
neceſſity fall to debauchery, and evil company » al 
who are alwaies ready to ſeize upon young el 
ſtraies;) to aſſiſt him in ſicknes, or any other ne- yo 
ceſſity ; to advertiſe him of his failures; 0 ex- hi 
aft the performance ot his ſtudies, exerciſes, and Ce 
emplo1ments ; #0 husband hisallowance ; to keep as 
him company , and furniſþ him good diſcourſe , fa, 
and good example. an 

no 
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3 WHOEVER would have his Son molded 
upon the form of ſuch a Nation , muſt ſend 
him thither young ; that his tongue may be 
plied to their Language, and his whole carri- 
age imbibe, by imitation, their manner and 
fashion , before tinted with any other. But ' 
if that deſign be not regarded (Cas I conceive 
it not very convenient for any one to quit his 
own Country cuſtoms, [_ cuſtoms, 1 ſay, not 
vices ]) then it is better to travel when they 
arrive at (ome judgment, to dilcern better from 
worſe ; when able to furzi:h diſcourſe, and by 
that means enter gratetully into converſation. 
Whereas being ſent young , and having no 
knowledg or experience , they cannot advan- 
tage themſelves abroad, but are there in a kind of 
amazednes; variety of objects, which they nei- 
ther underſtand, nor value, confounding, rather 
then edifying, them. And truly I conceive 
the cheif reaſon , why Travellers have ſo little 
( eſpecially good) converſation of the natives , 
to be , becauſe of the jealouſy they have of 
young Travellers ; that nothing is to be advan- 
ced by their conyerlation worthy the trouble 
of their bad Language , impertinent diſcourſe , 
filly queſtions Ctor ſuch thoſe demands ſeem 
to be , which concern things to them familiar 
and . obyious) and frequent viſits. Methinks 
therefore, it were better every one to be educa- 
ted at home, to the ſubjection and obedience of 
his own Country Laws, and Cuſtomes; (ex- 
cept the Laws and Government be ſubverted , 
as they lately were; and except there be ſome 
ſuch Nation in the World, as admire all Laws 
and Cuſtoms but their own.) Eteocles would 
not give hoſtages to Antipater of the your , 
UT 
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but of grown Men. And'the Perfrans , when 
wanting a King, they ſent for ſome of. the 
Royal Family then hoſtages at Rome , were 
afterwards diſpleaſed at, and cut them off, as 
not agreeing with the manners and cuſtoms of 
their Country. Beſides *tis betrer they-$hould 
ſtay, till by inſtruction and ſtudy they have 
arrived tO 2a ag_ oft employing their time 
proficable and delightfully by themſelves 3 with- 
out being ( as too many are) forced to ſeek 
divertiſement with others: then leave their 
ny at that age, when they should be ha- 
bituated and molded into the Laws of it, And 
this is the reaſon, why not knowing their #a- 
tive duty , and living as ſtrangers, /centiouſly , 
and not according to the beſt examples abroad ; 
they bring home inſtead of ſolid virtue , for- 
np es , ny grimaces, and at beſt a volu- 
bility of talking non-ſenſe, &c. Yet ſome, 
perhaps, think them then well educated ; and 
that forreign vanity is preferable to home-diſcre- 
fion, This is alſo the reaſon why they. are 
forced, for paſſing their time , to apply them- 
ſelves to ſuch converſation as they can find ; 
and your company being very rare and shy, 
but 
'tis no wonder if they run into extravagant ex- 
nces as well as cviines of manners. Or if 
they cſcape theſe, then the Fencing , Dancing, 
and Language-Maſter catch them, from whom 
picking up ſome ſcraps and shreds of diſcourſe, 
at home they vent them for /aces and rubans, 
Or art belt ot all, they ſow but gape ſeed, which, 
if well husbanded, yields them a goodly crop 
of wonders in their own Country. 


4, E x- 


ad alwaies ready , and offering themſelves, : 
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4 EXERCISES Commonly learn'd in T-4+ 
vel are Dancing, Fencing, Riding, to which ſome 
add Vaulting, and anciently Swimming , ( for 
which reaſon Suetonius takes notice of it as a 
ſtrange thing ; that C. Caligula , ſo good at other 
exerciſes, could nor ſwim : He obſerves that 
Auguſtus inſtructed himſelf his grand-children 
to write and ſwim ; Swimming allo was pub- 
licly taught at Athens ) Muſic and Deſigning. 
And theſe, 1 conceive, might as well, i nor 
better , be learned in our own Country ; were 
it not either for the {Joth or opiniatrety of our 
Nation. 'The uſe of dancing and fencing is ſuf- 
ficiently, if not too much, known; riding ren- 
ders him maſter of the nobleſt and uſetulleſt 
of all Beaſts ; Vau/ting makes the body active, 
but elſe is not of fo great ule as wreſtling, were 
it in fashion; or ſwimming; which is both more 
healchfulz and many times proves to be of great 
conſequence and neceſlity. . Muſic 1 adviſe 
not ; ſince to acquire any conliderable perfe- 
Ction init, takes up too much time ; and to 
underſtand little of it , 1s neither graceful, ſa- 
tisfactory , nor durable. To thrum a Guitar to 
2 or 3 Ttalian Ballad tunes, may be agreeable 
tor once , but often practiſed is ridiculous. be- 
lides, I do not remember to have ſeen any 
Gentleman , tho very diligent and curious 
abroad, to qualify himſelf With that kill , 
but when he came to any maturity , he whol- 
ly rejected it. Deſignivg I advile to , but 
only as a parergon, not an emploiment. And 
the ſmall Mathematics Strangers learn in 
France ſerve to little, be.1des getting mony to 
the Teacher. 

Rules in Travelling. 1. Be very careful with 
| 9 what 
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what company you aflociate upon the way in 
penſion, lodgings, &c. But make no ſuch fa- 
milizrity C except you have of a long time 
tried the perſon ) as not. to leave your elf 
hberty to come off when you pleale, Nez- 
ther be ready to make or accept aſſtgnations of 
meetings,at Taverns, &c. Eſpecially be not the 
firſt motioner. Much time is loſt , 11} acquain- 
tance got > mony ſpent, and many mishaps come 
by ir, Befides they beget and draw in one ano- 
ther, the moſt idle alwaies contriving to twilt in 
another meeting. 

2. Suſpect all extraordinary and groundlels civi- 
lity of torreigners , as 2 delign upon your purſe ; 
and whar mony you lend upon the way to Stran- 
gers , count it given, not lent, Nor ever de- 
clare wl.at mony or Jewels you have. z (of 
which notwithſtanding you ought to have a 
reſerve, not to be rouched but upon extraqr- 
dinary occaſions , ) but alwaics make your felf 
poorer then you are, 

. Make even with your hoſt for penton, 
and all other demands, a? the end of every 
month , and take his hand to an acquittance ; 
for by that means you hinder all after-reckon- 
ings; andthey are wont, at your leaving them , 
to pick ſome quarrel, or ſeek ſome pretence 
upon you to get more of your mony. Ando 
upon a journy , When you are not at an Ordi- 
nary , reckon with your Hoſt after fupper. And 
where you never mean to return , extend your 
liberality at your firſt coming, or occationally 
as you have need of them , anddetcr it not till 
your deparcure. | 

4 Inquries from Strangers, eſpecially in their 
own Country » 4re eaſily , ſafely , and dilcreetly , 

| put 
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put up; but never ſafely revenged , where they 
have more friends, and power , then your felf. 
6 14mg beware of intrigues with Women : 
infinite quarrels and Tragedies ' have begun 
there. 

5. For hea'th ; without which you can do 
nothing. When you begin ( efpecially a long 
Journy ) for three or four of the firſt dates, or 
meals at leaſt, abate a third of your ordinary ea- 
ting, the like do alſo at your arnyal to reſt, till 
your body be ſomewhat accuſtomed to the alte- 
ration, In travelling, eſpecially in hot weather, 
drink as little as you can ; efpecially by the way , 
for that increaſcth your thirſt, heaterh, and 
difpofeth you to a feaver. Mix water with wine, 
but water alone to one ſubject tro thirſt, makes 
him more thirſty. 

6 If you find your ſelf indiſpoſed , or fea- 
verish, throw in a glilter, miſs a meal or two, 
cover yo.r (elf well in bed, that your body 
may tranſpire or ſweat, or elſe let blood. But 
if ic ſeems by your wearines, unquietnes , d1- 
ſturbed ſleep, high pulſe , pain , &c. that 
it tends to a real ficknes, call the Phyſician 
betimes, 

7. Have with you 4a little Venice treacle, or 
ſome ſuch Aztidore ; that if you eat any bad meat 
of drink, go to bed preſently after ſupper, or 
find any thing heavy on your ſtomack, or be ti= 
red with a long, wet, or tedious Journy » by 
taking a little of 1t, you may reſtore your ſelt. 
Lucatellos balilom alſo ( if well made) ſerves a- 
us ulcers, wounds , aches , galls, bruiſes by 
alls, and like accidents. 

8. It your occaſions require you to voiage in 
hat weather ,. be very careful to preſerve your 
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head from the hear of rhe Sun 3 be very abſtemi- 
ous in your diet, and take the beſt care you can, 
your body be open. Accidental heat alſo is beſt 
expelled by tranſpiration. 

9. Drink net before youu eat , for that quench- 
eth appetite; nor at any time Without eating, 
eſpecially no mornings drinks , and beware of 
raw fruit , the molt pleaſant and newly gathe- 
red commonly is worſt ; corrected much by 
eating bread with it. 


10. Temperance , Chaſtity, and moderate ex- 
erciſc are the great adyancers of health and 
long life. De refto in every Country obſerve 
the rules of health, practiſed by the diſcrecteſt 
Inhabitants, 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of prudent chuſing a calling, or ſiate 
of I:fe. 


PON the diſcreet choice of our calling, or 
U {tate of life, depends our whole content 
and felicity : for it we chuſe that which is 
agreable to our inclinations and abilities , both of 
body and mind, we work cheerfully, our life 
1s pleaſune » and"'we are conſtant to our purpo- 
ſes. But if, capable of better, we chuſe a worſe 
and lower , we eſpouſe a continual vexation ; if 
we aime at what is above our capacity, we deſ- 
pond and deſpaire. Players contrive their parts 
to their perſons; and ler us exerciſe our ſelves in 
what we are moſt fir. And if neceſlity force 
us againſt our inclinations, let us uſe diligence to 
comply with it as hanlomely as is poſſible : and ar 
leaſt ayoid vice, rather then purluc things which 
are not given us. 


2: IN all onr actions, the principal guide 
we have is the End, as in travelling the place 
whither we are to go directs the way. And 
lince we have, by the law and condition of 
our Creation , one principle ( reaſon) in us, 
which-doth, or may and Ought uniformely to 
produce all our operations, we may alſo have 
them all directed ro the ſame ſcope and in- 
tention. We are indeed compoled of body 
and foul ; and the body's guided by ſenſe ; 


but the ſoul Cthe better. part) doth, or ought 
d 3 tO 
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to govern the body, and it ſelf be pover- 
ned by reaſon 1lluſtrated in Chriſtians by Gods 
holy Spirit. 


2. TnEy who aime at nothing but ſatisfy- 
ing their ſenſe , are ſuch as either , 1. never look, 
before them , but live in diem, without care or 

rudence, paſſing their time in mirth and jol- 
ley. without delygn or confideration , Except 
ro contrive that to morrow may be as this 
day ; or to eſcape from preſent preſlyre and 
dithculty which interrupts their delights. Or 
2. do indeed adviſe and propoſe an end, but 
ſuch a one as is either 70t obtamable ; or if ob» 
fained , zot ſatisfaffory , univerſal , or durable. 
Such are pleaſures, riches, and howors. Any, 
or all, of which ro be made the principal and 
ultimate exd of our actions , 1s great folly and 
madnes. For neither will they avail us in f1ck- 
nes and the calamitous parts of our life ; 
wherto alſo they often engage us; and, in the 
prosperous , they are not in our Power to Com» 
mand them when we pleaſe; nor keep them 
when we have them ; nor do they ſatisfy us, if 
we kcep them. They grow tedious and bur: 
denſom , ſubject us to cares, forrows , envy 
and dangers - and there is tomewhat herzer, which 
is not }1able to theſe exceptions, 


4- BEAasTs do not deliberate, but work out 
of imſtint# of Nature ; all of one kind the fame 
way 3 ( wherein they may be ſomewhat per- 
feeted, bur not changed ) without any general 
end Or imtent.on Of their living or acting ; tho 
the y have ſome little particular ends of fome of 
their actions. But de/tberation is a conliderate 
weighing 
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weighing of all reaſons pro & con, fuch an end, 
and the means to obtain it,s. e. how a man $hall 
employ thoſe powers and faculties, which God 
hath given him, either by nature' or his own 
acquiſition, to that purpoſe. for which God 
hath given them. For there is ove certain end, 
which all men may, and ought, to propoſe as 
moſt agreeable and proper for their nature and 
condition. 


5, TW1s intention, which will ſuſtains man 
m all eſtates and conditions , which will have 
an influence upon his whole life and actions, 
which 18 a rock, whereon he may ſafely build 
in all conditions and accidents, is : To do 4 
wich good as he can, both to himfelt, and others. 
Which the holy Scripture calls g/orifyig God 
Ca phraſe demonſtrating the -reaton why this 
is the univerſal end of our Nature ) becauſe 
that God created us all ; and gave us our being 
and all that we have ; and this not for our own 
lakes, for no rational and intelligent work- 
man doth fo, but for his own fake : who 1s 

lorified when his works anſwer bis intention. 

le being alſo the wniverſal good of all creatures, 
what ever good we do, isa correſponding to, and 
as it were an aſſiſting, him ; a propagation of his 
intereſt, and conſequently a fulft}ling oft that end 
for which he made us. 


6. Turs is performed ſeveral waics, as r. 
by ſerving him in his own houſe , being members 
of his family, j. e. Otficers in his Church, or 
Etclefiaſtical perſons, whether active or. con” 
templative. 2. By Jerving him in the Common- 
wealth, in actions of charity < and that, either 
"O 
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as Magiſtrates, or private perſons. In both 
which good is to be done by example, advice, 
counſel, commanding , governing , rewarding , 
punishing , liberality , aſſiſtance of the weak and 
poor againſt oppreſſion , &c. In all which the 
Magiſtrate hath greater opportunity and obſi- 
gation to do good , then private perſons. Ma- 
ny of theſe good attions alſo cannot be per- 
formed without wealth and reputation ; and 
_ if with due ———_— juſtice 1 
this purpoſe deſired and employed, are very good. 
mayer. bong the mentire of all things in 
the commerce and converſation of mankinde , 
tis impoſſible for him that deals amongſt men, 
to be without them; and for him who is in an 
active life, and to do good, to be without a 
conſiderable proportion of them. And his e- 
putation ( | do not ſay popularity, but the 
' good Opinion of wiſe and virtuous perſons ) 
every one is bound to preſerve, and fo provide 
things honeft in the ſight of men alſo. So. much 
pleaſure alſo is to be allowed, as is neceſſary to 
keep up the body in health and cheerful vigor, 
which the wiſe Creator alſo hath appoinred , 
in that he hath joyned pleaſure to natural 
actions. 


7. IN chuſing a calling therefore (the fitnes 
whereof is only in order to our gloritying God , 
#.e. our own Salvation) conlider. 

1. The advantages or diſadvantages to our end, 
Or its contrary. 

2. The temrations wearc likely to undergo and 
mect with. y 

3- What ſ{reng2h, aſſiſtance, or hopes we have: 
to OYercome them. 

But 
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Bur becauſe it is not poſſible to judg of theſe 
but by experience, which the Deliberant is ſuppoſed 
not to have, but in ſome lefler meaſure; it is 
therefore neceſlary for him, to ask advice, firſt of 
God ; then of wiſe, upright, and experienced per- 
ſons. And 

1. Thoſe who have an excellent faculty,or geni- 
us, to one thing above others, ſeem to be by God 
called to thar. 

2. Thoſe, who are by their Parents, or own 
choice, educated in one thing particularly, and find 
it agreeable to them, may ſafely acquieſce , and 
be perſuaded , that calling is from God ; as may 
alſo thoſe , who have as it were an hereditary 
calling, being born to riches, and honors, may 
ſafely acquieſce in it, 1 ſay , provided they can 
overcome thoſe temtations of offending God, 
which do uſually accompany it. As all callings 
have ſome, and ſome very many more, and grea- 
ter, than others. | 

3- Thoſe, who upon any rational grounds ew - 
brace ſuch a calling, wherein they are perſwaded 
they car ſerve God, and live charitably, and do 
good to their neighbors, may ſafely conclude 
that they are called by the ordinary providence 
of God; whois alſo the giver of reaſon to aſſiſt 
and govern us in thoſe > ach which fall under 
its cogniſance. 

4- Some, alſo, God Almighty calleth extraords- 
»arily by his Prophets, Miniſters, or internal in- 
ſpirations, exciting to ſomewhat extraordinary z 
either in ſpiritual, or ſecular emploiments. Cor- 
cerning whom we can give no rules. 

5- Many men are not capable to chuſe for them- 
ſelves, being of weak judgments, unexperienced , 
bialſed with ſome vice or irregularity : theſe are 
to 
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to ſubmirto the countel of their friends ; and the 
molt difintereſled, and neareſt a kin, are the kke- 
tieft ro give beſt counſel. 

6. It 1s in vain for him to ask advice that 
is not indifferent to all, or moſt of them ; at 
leaſt ſo much as to be without prejudice, or 
to refuſe any propoſed , and not to love or 
hate any ſo much, but to be ready to change 
his paſhons upon the information of better judg- 
ments. Unindiferent are thoſe who are preingag- 
ed. As for married perſons, it is in vain to con- 
fult about ſingle life : for then, they canronly de- 
liberate how to glorify God in a matried ettare. 
And if an eftare be ul choſer, but irretnedia- 
bly, accuſe not God Almighty for rhe 11] choice, 
bur ſeek to arnend in by more virtuous and pi- 
ous living, 


8. GoinG to chuſe, therefore, plare 

ſelf as much as is poſſible in equilibris ; and nt real 
to take the beft as near as your own Qiſcre- 
tron { the affliſftance of Gods _ emplored ) 
and the advice of triends, shatl fuggeſt untb 
you. The beft, | fay , not fimply, but the beſt 
yos; confidering your parts, inchnations, Dodiy 
health , and ſtrength, exterior advantages , and 
the like. 

And r. conſider that, tho no man is obliged 
under guilr of fin ro undertake the abſolutely beſt 
calling or eftate; and thar God Almighty hath 
not fo made man for eternals, that he hath no 
care for remporals ; yer in Prudence, and if he 
have a deſign of attaining Chriſtian perfection, he 
ought ro make a Cchoiceof that which he con- 
ceives the better. 

4. That as every man is to pive an account a 
| the 
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the calling wherein he #9, and not of. anothex: fo. 
a man is rewarded that lives and doth better in a 
leſs perfe# Rate , then he that doth /e/swellin a 
more perfect, yet a more perfect ſtate is to be pre- 


terr*&, which affords more advantages of doing 


well, or better. 

3. That tho. there is no lawful eſtate, wherein 
heroical virtues may not. be exerciſed ; yet theſe 
are much more cally and trequently practiſed in 
tome then others. 

4. That (ince contraries are ſo mingled in all 
Qur affairs; that. nothing is ſo good, that it hath 
not ſome inconveniences joined With it 3. AOr any 
ſo probable as that ſomewhat may not be ſaid 
to the contrary; you are not to defer your re- 
ſolution , till all ditticulties be cleared , and you 
be able to anſwer all things tov the contrary ; 
but it ſufficeth ro embrace that which is moſt 
probable. 

s. That , if your e/e&ion be thus made, 5. e. 
with indifterency , unpaſſionatenes, and fince- 
rity , ſeek 'nort. to change, bur ſettle your elf 
quietly in 1t : and make accouns that whatever 
you chuſe, you will fome time orother repens 
of it , 4. e. When you find the unexpected in- 
conveniences and hardships of your own, and 
the ſeeming caſe and conveniences of another. 
The ſincerity of your choice needs not be 
doubtea of , if yow chuſe purely for the love of 
God ; if you would have adviſed your friend to 
the ſame courſe of life; and if yow would be 
content , When God $hall call you, to be found 
jo doing. 


9, AN old man in ts. P.P. being-demanded 
of one, what he should do, anſwered ; our Works 
: arc 
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are not all of the ſame fort. A*rabam was ho- 
ſpitable , God was with him. David was humble, 
God was with him, &c. Therefore, what you 
find your Soul inclined unto, ſo as it be accord- 
ing to Godlines, that do. It is true that one 
calling hath more opportunities of glorifying 
God, and of glorifying him mores. e. with no- 
bler and ſublimer actions. All men are not ahbke 
capable of thoſe heights ; and by him, who after 
due conſideration , probably conjectures that he 
Shall do very well in an a&ive, and but meanly in 
a contemplative, life, here the active doubtleſs is to 
be preferred. 


10. I'F you have made choice of an eſtate 
leſs advantageous , which you may change , be 
ſure to adviſe well before you do ſo; tor ma- 
ny times wearines and inconſtancy adviſe a quit- 
ting of that, wherein it is really better. for you 
to continue. | 


11 T H © there be,no ſtate, but may. be 
more or leſs daxgerow, or convenient for one 
then another 3 as where God gives greater 
ſtrength and plentifuller grace there is leis dan- 

er from temrations; yet thoſe ſtates ſeem to 


e in themſelves beſt, which are not ſubject to C 
ſo many temprations ; which have the fewer 
avocaments from Religion; which have more in- a 


centives to, and occation for , piety ; more good 
examples, more leiſure for devotion, more ſeveri- 
ty towards our ſelves, more , and more beroical, 
acts of virtues, which approch neareſt to the 
lite of our Lord, and which shew moſt gratitude 
towards almighty God, 
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12, T Ho God ſupplieth grace /ufficient to e- 
very one for his eſtate, and he rhat fails of his 
duty doth it by his own default; yet he, whocafts 
himſelf into temtations , cannot promiſe himſelf 
to be aſſiſted by God. S. Faw adviſeth younger 
Women 2. e. ſuch as will put themſelves in fre- 
quent dangers or temtations of not living con- 
tinently , rather to marry. Temtations are from 
company , health , bodily ſtrength, wealth , bad 
inclinations, asto ambition, covetouſnes , opini- 
atrety , delire of liberty ; opportunity of time, 
place , GC. 

13. FxoM the conlideration of which, and ſuch 
like, theſe rules may be taken notice of, 

A good maturd facil man is nor fit for ſuch an 
emploiment , wherein he muſt neceſlarily coin- 
verle frequently with evil perſons. 

A melancholic perion is not fit to undertake a 
profeſſion of much ſtudy or ſolitarines. 

A timorous ſpirit is not fit for Magiſtracy. 

A covetous perſon is not to be a Merchant, or 
Banquier,. 

A man of bodily ſtrength and choler will not be 
a good Officer in War. 

The ſleepy and drowſy are beſt employed in a 
calling, wherein is much bodily activenels. 

A rash man not to be cntrulted with a great 
affair, eſpecially in War. 


14. LET no man eaſily perſwade himſelf; 
that, what ever his calling be, his thoughts will 68 
different LU the reſt of mankind, that is in that 
calling ; for all men are alike z have the ſame prin- 
Ciples of thinking and aCting, and the ſame way of 
deducing from, and acting b them. Particularly 


let no man think, that Mag:/tracy will change him, 
Ph ro 
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to the better eſpecially ; look at his aCtions and 
converſation in his private Life; ſuch will he 
be alſo in his Authority. And therefore let him 
not upon ſuch confidences haſtily take upon him 
a calling in which he ſees in general great in- 
conveniencies or dangers, to the preſerving of his 
virtue, Or INnOCence. 


15. I F you be conſulted concerning a perſon, ei- 
ther very inconſtanr, paſſionate, or vitious, give 
not your advice; it is in vain: for ſuch will do 
only what shall pleaſe themſelves. 

Never adviſe any one to a calling, which is 
much againſt his will, or inclination. * 
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' EDUCATION. 
FART IL 


CHAI 
Of Civility, 


N this ſecond Part, are thrown together 
a- miſcellany of obſervations concerning 
ſeveral, the moſt uſual occurrences in 
Ative life. Such as enter not into any 
Art or Science; but are the reſult of ex- 
perience in the converſation and affairs 
of this World. 1 begin with Civility, as being 
tne firſt to be learned and practiſed ; and tho 
many rules of it ſeem plain and obvious, ſuch 
as are fit to be inlinuated into the Practiſe of 
Children ; yet are they not to be neglected, 
but co be neal'd into youth , that they may not 
through defect of rhem milſcarry in their age , 
as many great perſons have done ; who truſting 
to their Fuſtice and ſevere virtae , have bin ru- 
ind for neglect of compliance and civility. For 
ta0 Serpents are greater poyſons and prelenter 
death, yet more men are deſtroied by their ir- 
regularity in eating and drinking. And ſmall 
wounds, if many » are mortal. To be comrast - 
ous, bountiful, and juſt are indeed much greater 
4 3 and 
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ard nobler then to be of an agreeable converſa- 
tion: yet is this as uſeful, for it is in continual 

rattile, the other rarcly and upon occalion. 
Þ-lides other vertues have need of ſomewhat to 
maintain and exerciſe them. Fuſtice will have 
prewer ; liberality, wealth, &c. but this is ſer up 
with no other itock then a few pleaſant looks 
£604 words, and uot-evil actions, All men arc 
in ſome ſort d:ſparata; and even theſe who are 
under the relations of ſuperiority and inferio- 
ty, yct, thoſe obligations being fatisficd , as to 
all otner matters , account themſelves as equa!s, 
And tho laws punish nor the reſty and fro- 
ward , yer arc they chaſtiſed by rhe loſs of that 
g00d-will and friendlines which good-bchavi- 
our gains; moſt men having greater averſenes 
to the incompliant then the vitious. Whercfore 
it is neceſſary for every one, that would bring 
his purpoſes to effet, (which cannot be done 
without making uſe of other mens abilities ; 
and the greater the deſipn, the niore Inſtru- 
ments are needful ; and thoſe Inſtruments allo 
not inanimate or neceſlitable, but ſpontaneous 
and free) to maſter the wills and powers of 
thoſe he makes ule of ; to make them, I fay, 
to work chcerful:y and readily for him ; which 
is by Civility to let or inſnuate himſelf into 
th-ir good liking , and voluntary aſſiſtance. For 
he who cares not to live voil of offence to- 
wa' 9; others, renders himſelf offenſive and 0di- 
ous unto others; conſequently they comply 
not with him; they act for him , if at all, by 
force Ccither of reward or punishment , and 
ti.c © Ore no more, nor otherwiſe, then they 
ar: COnitrained. Thus, for want of civil aa- 
dreſs, many men of parts and virtue become 
| uſeleſs 
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warp in their genergtion ; but others by their 
urly and uncompliant humor,grow diſtaltful in 
converſation , fall into contemt, whence fol- 
low affronts and quarrels, Some allo are forc'd 
upon low and mean company, and thereb bring 
a dishonor , not upon their perſoxs only , but 
their Family and Parents (who are look'd up- 
on, , as not, willing or able to give them decent 
Education ) and their Country allo, it they hap- 
pen amongſt ſtrangers, who are ready to cen- 
ſure hardly of that: Nation , whole Gentry are 
ſo little civiliz'd. 


2. AGAIN, where there is much company, 
as in Cities, 6c. there 1s allo great variety 
of bumors and diſpoſitions ; and a greater care 
of wary converſation; as alſo where are perlwns 
of greater and more piercing ſpirits, Or Curiouier 
obſervers, as in Courts, Or amonglt Forreigners, 
who take particular notice of many things which 
continual practiſe makes us pals over. He who 
thinks to live contentedly or peaceably in th-(e 
places without mortifying his own humor , 
and depoling his natural inclinations , is of 2 
Shallow capacity , or an evil nature, z. e. He is 
citner of a ſavage, fierce, infolent diſpolition ; 
or of a ſtupid {lothfulnes.. Both of them htrer 
company for Beaſts then Men, and tor Delerts 
then Cities. 


3. WHEREFORFE, as Juſtice bridleth our 
covetouſnes , and conſtancy our natural timo- 
rouſnes, ſo doth civility our haughtines and 
preſumtion : and as a good Chriſtian, tor the glory 
of God , wortifies all his own paſſions and hu: 
mors, znd pus oz thoſe, which are for his 
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urpoſe , and according to his intention (Such 
' noun , as Religion and reaſon ſuggeſt;) And 
as a good Courtier,' for his intereſt complies with 
every one ; alwaies gay , cheerful and com- 
—_ without any humor of his own, only 

orrowing that of the company. . So in like 
manner , every civi/ perſon doth the ſame, ſo far 
at leaſt as to avoid all offending thoſe with whom 
he converlſeth. 


4. For Civikty conſiſts in theſe things, Tr. 
In ot expreſſing by actions, or ſpeeches any 
injury , diſeſteem , offence, or undervaluing of any 
other. 2. In being ready to do all good offices and 
erdinary kindneſs for another. And 3ly in re- 
ceiving no injuries or offences from others, z. e, 
in »0t reſenting every word or action , which 
may (perhaps rationally be interpreted to be 
diſc//eem or undervaluing, Indeed our reputa- 
#/0x , Which is onely pretended in this caſe, 
( were 1t really in danger ) yet is not of ſuch 
conſequence many times, as peace and quiet- 
ncls ; but we are ordinarily unjult and partial 
Judges of our own concerns, never louking 
upon our ſelves bur with love and value. Bur 
however Our patience js Certainly a rewarda- 
ble virtue ( but whether the correction of 
a miſdoer will reuſcire well, is a difhculr 
queſtion ) and is that ſo much recommend- 
ed by our Lord, of forgiving treſpallers a- 
g21nlt us. 


5. Cr1viLity i not, therefore , pundtuati- 
ty of behaviour: | mean that which conhiſts 1n 
certain modisch and particular ceremonies and 
fa&:ions, in clothes, geiture > mine » ſpeech; 

Or 
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or the like; « 287, uſing ſuch diſcourſes, words , 
phraſes, ſtudies, opinions, games , &cc. as 
are in fashion in the Court ; with Gallants, 
Ladies , &c. This is a conſtrain'd formality , 
not civility 3 a complying with the zimes , not 
with per/ons 3 and varieth with the age or 
ſeaſon , frequently according to the fancy of 
mechanic perſons , in their ſeveral profeſſi- 
ons : whereas the rules of Civility, founded 
upon Prudence and Charity, are to perpetu- 
ity wwchangeable. I ſpeak not here of ſuch 
ceremonies as are by duty required towards our 
ſuperiors, either in geſture, ſpeech, or orher 
addreſs. Thoſe are not in our diſpoſing to 
omit or alter ; cfFom, our Great Maſter , 
hath impoſed them ; and that rationally , 
for the eaſe of the Magiſtrate, and to make 
his commands current 3 and we ought to 0: 
bey without diſpute or pleading. Nor of 
ſuch - as are uſed generally in converſation 
whereof alſo I adviſe every one to be ra- 
ther liberal and give ſome of his own, then 
retrench any of what is due. Burt of ſuch 
as are by particular perſons ( who either 
would ſeem modish and perfectly civil, or 
would hide their poverty of underſtanding 
and diſcretion under the vail and: varnish 
of mode ) ſtudied and affected. Whereby 
themſelves think to inſfinuate into the favor 
of thoſe with whom they converſe; but thoſe 
imagine themſelves eſteemed as weak and 
eaſy, that are to be moved with ſuch tri- 
fles ; and Fas ſome women J) are thought ro 
be raken with rubans and tancies more then 
rcal decency, 
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6. COMPLIMENTS allo are another 
thing , ſerve to a contrary end, and proceed 
from a different cauſe. Cvility from ſincerity 
and wirtue , theſe from dup/icity , and deceit. 
That makes friends, theſe #wmake and hinder 
them ; that diſtinguishech one man from ano- 
ther, theſe involve all in an equal adulation. 
They conſiſt in praiſivg immoderately, and pre- 
tending greater love and friendship then either 
is deſerved by, or intended to, him, to whom 
they are offered. He that uſeth them, beleiy- 
eth not himſelf, nor would have his Auditor 
believe his expreſſions ; but I know not what 
greatneſs of affection : he is alwaies offering 
and promiſing , never performing ; asking par- 
don where there is no offence or necellty , 
but when it is commanded by God and rea- 
ſon, he will dye rather then demand it. Theſz 
are imaginary ſervices ; notional, impertinent, 
humiliations; a ſolemn non ſeyſe ; an abuling 
of language, and putting together many good 
words to ſignify nothing. The ule of this 
traiterous dilcourle (C if any be _) 1s to hide a 
mw (as Juglers and Mountebanks ) in a 
cloud of good words, that the Auditor may 
not diſcover more of him then himſelf plea- 
ſeth. Or as Trades-men keep you {till in talk, 
leſt you sbould too narrowly examine the wares 
they would put upon you. Officious lies they 
are , licenſed by cuſtom; and, like the un- 
proportionable garments , are faults of the 
age. Neither is flattery 5 encourggement tO , 
or accompanying y in vice , Or error ; conſent- 
wg to any thing prejudicial to a third perſon ; 
a permitting to offend, or actually ſinning, Or 
the like ; any part of Cvility. For this _ 
ti 
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fiſts not but with ſevere Juſtice , real Charity, and 
ſolid Diſcretion. 


7. AND therefore it, as all other virtues, 
requires an early initiation, and continual Pra- 
Ctiſe to arrive at a perfect habit of it. It con- 
cerns alſo Parents and Educators to ſee that 
the educated converſe as much as may be, with 
his equals or ſuperiors ; not with ſervants or 
n:can perſons, leſt he put on their manners , 
and playing Rex amonglt them , he be apt tro 
undervalue all others, and fo become inlolent. 
It behoves them alſo to give him 70 evil ex- 
emfle by themſclves , or others ; but propoſe 
ſuch Precedents , as they detire the young Man 
should copy. In Fraxce , Fathers are wont - 
to carry their Children, when youths , with 
them to vilit perſons of Quality ; to shew them 
how ſuch demean themſelves, and to procure 
them a convenient boldnes. Mothers alſo in 
Italy teach their little Children pieces of Di- 
alogues or Plates by heart ; which they render 
and recite in their preſence, and are taught by 
them graceful addreſs in {aluting, ſpeaking, &c. 
they alſo ſend their Children frequently in er- 
rands, and viſits to their kindred or neighbors ; 
teaching them what to ſay, what titles to give, 
what anſwer to make to the demands moſt 
likely to be asked, ſomewhat allo to furnish dil- 
courle, &c. 


8. THE young Man himſelf alſo, ought, as 
he grows in ave, to ob/erve the actions of 0- 
thers, c{peci2!ly of his equals , and of ſuch as 
are mo{t reputed for civility; and 70 zote what 


becomes Or misbecumes them. Alſo, what is 
praCti- 
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practiſed by moF , by perſons of higher quality , 
and by perſons of maturity and judgement. He 
muſt alſo watch over himſelf teverely, and once 
a day , at leaſt call himſelf to account of his 
ſpeeches and actions. And alſo procure ſome 
friend to obſerve, adviſe , and admonish, him 
of what is well , what ill, what might be better , 
done, or omitted. Laſtly o&/erve ſuch rules as 
theſe that follow; ſome of which are framed for 
youth, others for ſuch as are growing up, Or arriv- 
ed to ſome diſcretion. 


1- Do nothing which may juſtly ſcandalize 
virtuous perſons ; chiefly by any zeglec# of Reli- 
gion , as by undecent behavior in Gods houſe, 
as ſeeking your eale , abandoning your elf to 
lazineſs and _— gazing about you, fre- 
quent changing poſtures, covering your face 
or head. Regulate therefore your {elf by the ex- 
ample of the beſt and moſt deyoutr in the place 
you live, Uſe not commonly or unneceſlarily 
the name of God , or of the Devil; not paſſages 
of holy Scripture ; not mocking or profaning holy 
perſons , things or ations: not only becauſe theſe 
things are ſinful, but wndecent allo ; and pra- 
Qiſed only by perſons of ill behavior, or mean 
condition, 


2. Do nothing that may offend anothers ſenſe 
or imazmmation. To ſtrike or pinch a man, is a 
clowns falutation. No carion, or excrement, 
is to be shewed to your companion, for you 
know not how ſqueamish he is. Approach not 
your mouth ſo near in diſcourling, as to offend 
or bedew any one with your breath, for all 
mens breaths are offenſive, Be not nafty in. your 

clothes , 
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clothes, or about your body, in much ſweat- 
ing (except in time of War or action) bel- 
ching, biting, or cutting your nails, rubbing 
oo teeth, picking your noſe, or ears , hand- 
10g any parts of your body which are not 
uſually uncovered, nor thoſe more then needs. ' 
Sing not to your ſelf, nor drum with your feet 
or fingers in company , as melancholic men 
do. Grind .not , nor gnash your teeth, nor /crape 
or make any ſound to offend or interrupt o- 
thers, not ſo much as lowd ſpeaking, except 
where neceſlity. Spit , ſneez, cough, &c. from 
- company , and not loud, for decencies 
ake, 


3- LET your look be pleaſant , compoſed, 
modeſt, confident. Frowning is apprehended 
to be a ſign of a cruel diſpolition , as is noted 
of Caracalla When you diſcourſe with any 
perſon, gaze not upon him, as if you were ta- 
king his picture. Nor fix your eyes conſtantly 
On any one object ; for that berokens 1impudency, 
or at beſt, amazednes, or contemplation , as 
ſtaring doth folly. Wandring and inconſtant looks 
exprels madneſs, or unſetled thoughts ; wink, 
ing Cif not a natural infirmity) 1s the action 
of light-headed perſons, as winking with one 
eye ( like Shooters ) is of maliciouſneſs and 
evil nature. A sharp and fierce lock, is as one 
that is angry. To &ite your lip is uſed in threa- 
tening ; to thruſt out the tongue, 1s ſcurrilous, 
To fink the head into the shoulders is lazineſs 
the head erect and backward , is interpreted 
pride and arrogance, as letting it fall on either 
lide , hypocriſy. To go with fo/ded arms , 18 
floth or melancholy ; and in this, it is a natur 

ra 
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ral ſuggeſtion to keep the breaſt warm, and 
defend it from hypochondriac pain ; to ſet 
them a kembow is arrogance , and to hang them 
down, folly and lazines: to keep your hands in 
your pockets, or covered with your cloak, is a 
neglect of the company. 

A ſlow pace 18 proper to delicate and effeminate 
perſons, an haſty one to mad men ; ftrutting is at- 
fectation, wadling is for the ſlothful and lazy,and 
in meaſure to dancers. : 

Speak, not through the neſe , nor with any af- 
fected or unhanſom geſture, wrying the mouth, 
{welling the cheeks, liſping, &c. Ut you 
have not a pleaſing pronunciation > recom- 
penſe it with good matter 3 and when ſpeak- 
ing , cough not, nor uſe any interruption , for 
ſo do os when they invent what to ſay. A 
little /aughter is permitted, moderate ſ/mling 
commended. 


4+ THERE is a Certain mine and motion of 
the body , and its parts, both in aCting and ſpeak- 
ing, Which is very gracefu! and pleaſing. Greg, 
Nazianz. foretold what a one Julian (after- 
wards called the Apoſtarte_) would prove, when 
he ſaw his haſty, diſcompoſed, add unſeemly 
geſtures. S. Ambroſe diſcarded a Clerk, becaulc 
of an undecent motion of his head , which he 
ſaid went like a flail On the contrary C». Pom- 
prins , faith Tilly, ad omnia ſumma natus habebat 
in voce ſplendorem, & in motu ſummam dignita- 
tem, And it 1s noted: of Scipio, non ver virty- 
tibus tantum mirabilis, ſed arte quadam ( Civili- 
ty ) etiam ab juventa in oftentationem earum com- 
poſitus. Liv. This confilts ; 1, in the proportion 
and harmony betrwixt every mans perſon _ 
CONUITFl- 
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condit;on ; as for a young man to be active 
and ſprightly, not mimical and reſtleſs : a 

rave man {low and deliberate , not dull and 
uagieh. 2. In co»fidence, oppoſed to shcepish 
'Y bashfulnes ; when one knows not how to look, 
| ſpeak, or move, for fear of doing amiſs; bur 
alwaies blusheth , and is not able to ſupport 
an harsh word, a chiding , an angry look, 
without being altered. 3. In avoiding all affe- 
fation and fingularity ; for whateycr is accord- 
ing to Nature is belt, and what contrary to 
it, alwaies diſtaſtful, and betraics vanity and 
indiſcretion , that knows not to imitate the belt, 
Nothing 1s graceful but what is our own, And 
{ therefore every one {trives to work eaſily and 
freely, and with a ſeeming negligence ; for 
ſuch ſeem to proceed cither from Nature, or 
an habit. But conſtrainedn<ls underyalueth 
an ation; as doth alſo ſeeming to do a!l with 
deſign and ſtudy, Yet , affected negligence is 
f worſt of all. 


5. IN eating, at meals, the company is of- 
fended, if you eat with hands dirty, or unwash- 
ed after you have made water, or done any 
oftenlive aftion. If you hover over the plate 
or table , as an Hawk over her prey ; if you 
handle others meat, be delicate , or take the 
beſt, or moſt, or formoſt, to your ſelf. As 
the Indian, that ſecing at the other end adish 
that pleaſed him, leaped upon the table to 
fetch it, If you feed with both hands for fear 
of loſing time, or keep your knife alwaies in 
| your hand, or with the point upward : of 7 
ion 4iP your fingers, or any thing you havetaſted 
nd 12 the ſawce, or make a —_ 1n Eating 3 Cur 
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or put into your mouth great morſels, or lick 
your fingers, or not wipe your mouth or ſpoon af- 
ter cating. 

It is againſt health to ſwallow your meat un- 
chewed, or greedily, or much, or much vari- 
ety , or delicacies : and againſt civility to eat 
after others, to throw your bones or offal up- 
on the floor, to gnaw your bones, to handle 
dogs, &c. at the table, to obſerve what and how 0- 
rherscat, to diſpraiſe or praiſe immoderarely the 
meat, or ſmellro it; for it you ſuſpect it, ler it a- 
lone, leſt you offend others. 

Preſent not to others what your ſelf have taſt- 
ed. Drink not, nor talk with your mouth full, 
or unwiped, or glaſs full ; nor put thecuptoo 
far into your mouth as Children do ; nor drink 
_— or ſo long that you are forced ( as 

orſes.) to breath in your draught ; nor blow 
into any ones cup , Or upon his vials, toſts, 
&C. 

Talk not at table any ungrateful or impestinent 
diſcourſe , nor be angry with your ſervants, nor do 
any thing which may interrupt the cheerfulnes 
of the company: Ir is queſtioned whether it 
be civil to talk much at meals, becauſe that 
hindreth the intention of the table, and it is not 
eaſy to avoid all offenſivenes, eſpecially in diſ- 
courte about Divinity ; the frequenteſt table-talk 
in England. 

In England, Strangers tax us for drinking be- 
fore we eat, againſt health ; drinking many in 
the ſame cup ; and many times the inuffs left 
by the former ; for eating much, much flesh, 
firting long at meals; not uling forks but fingers, 
and the like. 
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6. In Viſitings is much more ceremony and 
civility obſerved in ſome places then others. 
The 1talians , and of them the Romans , and 
Neapolitans, are molt punfual. The greateſt 
cauſe hereof is the avoiding of miſinterpretations, 
and quarrelling. This hath begorten an Art 
of ceremoniouſnes, ſo full of ſubtilties and pun- 
Ctilios, that it 1s an emploiment to learn them. 
And therefare, tho in this Connrry of great 
freedom and little jealouſy , where perſons of 
quality are neither to pt to give, or take of- 
fence , they are wnneceſſury, or alſo wnfitting ; 
yet it may be fitting to know how to entertain 


, a Stranger ; or how we are entertained by him, 
) or by any other that expecteth or practiſeth 
g this accuratenes of ceremony. I have therefore 
S ſer down the chief of their rules , for the 
V moſt part out of the Book called 1/ Maeſtro di 
Sy Camera, which is on purpole to inſtruct in thoſe 
oblervances. 
4 Women are not uſually viſiied in the morning ; 
o | nor Ambaſſadors, or perions of butineſs, on the 
es hour or day of the.r diſpatch or emploiment. 
It Nor perſons in the beginning of deep mourning ; 


At and if viſited, it 1s not expected they should ule the 
Of accuſtomed ceremonies. Nor tick perſons till 
il- W they can fir up in their beds, and put on their up- 
uk Y per garments. Women alſo have alwaies the 
upper hand , even in their own houſes ; and are 
2e&- © intreatcd not to ſtir out of the Chamber of en- 
ny tertainment | 
left It is better t9 give too much honor to any perſon 
SI, 25en 200 Vittle ; Cerrefore better to carry himſelt 
or BF as inferior to his equals, and equal to ſuch as are 
not much interiors. Inferiors alſo, it of parts, 
are to be better treated ; for parts aye equal ?0 
V 2 honors 
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horors or wealth. The more far il'arly, the more 
honorably are inferiors , or equals treated , C but 
ſuperiors rhe leſs : ) as to your table, to your bed- 
chamber, or clolet, to your {eif in bed, dreſſing, 
or retired. 

Neereſt the wall in Erg/and and France (T ſup- 
poſe becauſe the cleaneſt ) 1s the honorabler 
place; in 17a/yrhe right hand, if two; the middle 
place, if three, walk together ; becauſe eafilicſt 
heard of both 

To make ſigns to one to be covered, js ſupe- 
riority ; © is to zarn the bak firit at parting, 
to accompary the departed but a little way ; 
whereas your cquall you wait upon to the 
utmoſt door or gate, the ſuperior to his Coach 
or Horl{e. 

The Viſiter ends the wif, but not in the midſt 
of a diſcourſe ; nor is he to ſtay ſolong as the 
vilited ſeems g!ad to receive him ; butit he ſee 
his company much delired, he may come the 
oftner. 

Viſits of congratulation and condolence the 
ſooner the better. 

The wppermoFt part of a table ought not to turn 
its back upon the greateſt part of the room, 
nor to the door where the meat comes in 3 it 
$h0141d alſo have the window before, or at lealt on 
one {ide of , it. 

In making viſits few things are obſerved 3 
but in receiving viſits many: as, entertaining 4 
ſuperior or cqual, he ought to be ſo clothed as 
to go abroad; and drawing near to haſten his 
pace as if he would have gone further to re- 
ceive him; to mect a ſuperior alſo at the bot- 
tom of the ſtairs, to accompany him to his 
Coach, l1t being a general rule to LPR 
tac 
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the departer one degree further then where you 
receive him. 

Equals ( tho beſt entertained as you deſire to be 
by them ) are commonly received at the top of 
the ſtairs; and the Gentlemen meet them at the 
bottom. Ir is alwaies obſerved that the viſiteds 
Gentlemen attend one degree at feſt further chen 
the Patron, 

Inferiors are received according to their quali- 
ties, ſome in the Anti-camera, lome three, ſome 
two, or one Chamber off, or at the Chamber- 
door, or half the Chamber , of entertainment. 
Only it is berter to-uſe roo much, then too little» 
courteſy, 

With Strangers, extraordinary civiliry and 
freedom may be uſed ; becauſe they come bur 
ſeldom , ſtay not long, and have no emula- 
tion: with perſons of your own Country. An 
eminent perſon not knowing how to entertain a 
Stranger, feigned indiſpolition, and received him 
in bed. 

If #wwo ſend meſſages to have audience of Com- 
pliment at the ſametime; tothe latter the Patron 
commonly ani{wers, that A B. is Lord of himſelf 
and time, bur that at the ſame time he expects 
\uch a one. 

If any one come to viſit , whilſt his ſuperior 
is entertaining, ordinarily he is conducted to 
another room , where he is entertained by the 
Gentlemen; or if of lower rank, he ſtaies-4n the 
Anti-camera. 

If an equa! come to viſit, whillt an- equal 
is in the room, the Patron asks leave of the 
_ and leaving a Gentleman or two to 

eep him company, goes to receive. the new 
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To Perlons of Quality , Audience # given 
with the Portiere ( or hanging that covereth the 
door on the ourhde) down; public Audience 
with it open; yet it then. a Perſon of quality 
come, it 1s alſo let down. Likewiſe at their 
entrance and departure the whole door mult be 0- 
pencd ( all their doors being made double: ) it 
being an action of great ſuperiority to give but 
half a door. 

Seats allo ought to be ſet ready before the 
viiicants enter ; and Chairs with arms are more 
honourable then thoſe with backs only : and 
theſe then ſtools, The viſitants or principal 
ſeat is to be ſet in ſuch manner as it may look 
full upon thy door of entrance , and the great- 
eſt part of the room ; the Patrons with the 
back towares the door, If many vilitants &- 
qual, their ſeats are to be ſet one belides ano- 
ther, or Ordered along the wall which hath the 
\ foreſa'd conditions. If two, their ſeats are to 
be ict ſo as to have the door on their shoulders , 
and t14ton the right hand of the door is the ber- 
ter Pace, 

The M deC. may deliver a meſlage of complt- 
ment of a meaner perſon then the Viſitant : but 
he mult be more careful if a meſlage of buſineſs , 
except from an equal, or that it require haſt. But 
all meſlages from the Prince or Superior are in- 
itantiy admitted , an41 no meſſage mult be whiſpe- 
red ro the Patron in company with equals , but 
ſpoken aloud. 

If there be many viſitants , and one depart be. 
fore the reſt, the Patron leaveth the reſt and ac- 
companieth the departer. And if whilſt he is con- 
ducting an e.jual, another equal enters; he enter- 
ains the new-comer a while with the deparrter ; 


then 
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then recommending him to ſome of his Gentle- 
men to conduct him to the place of entertainment 
he accompanieth the deparrer , and then haſts to 
the other. | 

When viſitants are ready t0 depart » the Pa» 
tron maketh a noiſe with his foot or chair, 
That the Attendant may underſtand to lift up 
the Portiere ; but he ought not to command 
him, or to do any thing which may Sher ſupe- 
riority in bis own houſe. But it there be need of any 
thing, to ask leave of the vilitant to call for it. 
But viſited by inferiors, he may call or do what 
he pleaſeth. 

If the viſitants ſtay till it be dark, the M. di C, 
cauſeth to be lighted and fect up in the Foormens 
ſtation, a torch of white wax; and in the other 
Chambers, each two candles of white wax ; and 
inthe entertaining room two or more, as shall be 
neceſſary, which are to be brought in by the 
Gentlemen ; alſo two or more in the Anti came- 
ra muſt ſtand ready to be lighted , to be born by 
the Gentlemen betore the viſitant when he de» 
parteth 3 who yet are not to turn their backs 
abſolutely upon him. Ar the Hall door muſt 
be ready torches to be carried in like manner 
before him by the Footmen, or Pages if there be 
= ; four atleaſt for an equal, tix tor a ſuperior , 

Þ. 
A Man meeting his equal, or not much infe- 
r110r , makes his Coach ſtop ; the worthieſt 
ſtops laſt, and departs firſt, A man in Coach 
meeting his equal on foot, lights out of his 
Coach, and when they part he walks on foor 
a while after; and then remounts. For an in- 
=_ he alights not, except he have bulines with 


A 
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A Governor of a Place, through which his 
equal is to paſs, ſends to invite him before he 
enter his Juriſdiction ; and if his invitation is 
accepted , he ſends to meet him 9. or 10. miles, 
ſome of his Gentlemen in Coach ; and fo» 0- 
thers as he draweth nearer ; when near, the Go- 
vernor goes to receive him in perſon : or if he 
pleaſe to honor him, under pretence of raking the 
Air, he may go abroad that way he comes, and ſo 
receive him as he pleaſeth. 


' 7. Do nothing in a company where you 
delign to shew civility, that reſembles ſupe- 
riority , nor uſurp upon their rights; nor any 
thing whereby any of them may think you 
do not love, prize , or reſpect them, As 
do not your own buſines, cemmand or chide 
your ſeryants ; aſſume not all the talk to, or 
of, your ſelf, family, wife, &c. nor tell your 
dreams, when perhaps your beſt waking actions 
are not worth the reciting ; cenſure not nor 
contradict the reſt ; but cede to the major 


art, 

Deſire not the higheft place, nor be traubleſom 
with impertinent debaſing your ſelf by refuling 
to go firſt, &c. throwing the arms like a fencer , 
and ſpending time in being intreated to do what 
you defire, or what is fitting. : 

Some are dainty and nice, that take excepti- 
ons if not ſaluted, &Cc. in due order, mode , &Cc. 
hence they become jealuus , think themſelves 
affronted., &c. thoſe mens. converſation 1s 2 
flavery ; to be with them is to be in hztle-eaſe, 
2nd a man had as good handle Venice Glaſſes. 
Let them, I beſeech you , enjoy themſelves b 
themſelyes, their converſation is a rope of ſan r 
ana: 
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and no cement of love and kindnescan ty you 
to them. 


8. THe beginning and end of Converſation 
with every one, is Sa'utation: nor muſt you 
break company, tho with intention to return 
ſpcedily, except you firſt ask their leave. The 
inferior ſalutes firit out of duty ; and (o doth the 
viliter, 

fodeſty is more graceful then boldnes , Loldres 
then bashfulnes,6apfulnes then jmpudence, Coun- 
try people know not how to look, but think tkey 
do beſt when molt extravagant. 

Endeayor not to partake of other mens ſecrets, 

j, e, either Letters, Books, Papers, Diſcourſes , 
&c. If any thing be given to another to read , 
take it not out of his hand, nor be haſty to 
ſee any curiolity the | ara, nor be curious to 
know what any one is doing or ſtudying, or with 
whom. 
__ not with any in company , for the reſt 
ſuppoſe you ralk of them ; but if you have any = 
vate bulines, take him afide after yuu have asked 
leave, and when none is diſcourling : and 
when you diſcourſe privately, eyc no man of the 
Company. 

When you walk to and again, turn your tace 
towards your {uperior; and it you meet a fu- 
perior in a narrow way , ſtop , and preſs to 
make him more room , for it is an action of 
reſpect. 

nM of Sullennes, melancholic , furious , 1i- 
lence ; as if you obſerved and cenſured what 
every one ſpoke ar did. Tho filence in a 
ſtudious perſon may be tolerated. And if all 


the Company laugh , do not you act the grave, 
nor 
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nor be like a pwmp to yield only what is forced 
from you. | 

Yet to be complaiſant is not to eccho to what 
every one faith, or do whatever any other 
would have you; to makeup a number and be 
a Cypher in converſation. To comply with all 
is worſe then with none, as much as contemt is 
below hatred. 

Pride, inſolence, ſtatelines, imperiouſnes , an- 
grines, are not ({1gns Or qualifications of a Genzle- 
man, but the ſcandals of Converſation ; and proceed 
from a ſpirirof prelumtion and want of breed- 
ing, which conceives it {elf to be above, better , 
wiſer , then others; and that he alone ought 
to be the rule, to which others are to conform: 
that all others are wandring ſtars, himſelf only 
in the Eclipric. The greateſt Magnetiſmes in 
the World arecivilty, conforming himſelf to 
the innocent humors, and infirmities , ſome- 
times, of others, readines to do courtehles for 
all, ſpeaking well of all behind their backs. And 
2ly Afability, which is not only to be uſed-in 
common and unconcerning ſpeech , butupon all 
occaſions, A man may deny a requeſt, chide, re- 
prehend, command , &c. affably, with good 
words: nor is there any thing ſo harsh which may 
not be inoffenſively repreſented. Conſider, that 
the meaneſt perſon is able to do you both good 
and harm, 

Eſteem the faults you commit againlit others to 
be great ; thoſe of others againſt you to be 
{mall. 

Anſwer no man till he hath ſpoken, for thoſe 
who are impatieit to hear, are rash to cenſure: 
nor turn your back upon , nor? correct , the 
ſpeaker : depart not before he hath done, pre- 
vent 
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vent him not by helping him out with what 
he ſeems to have forgot. Tell not what 
comes into your fancy in the midſt of ano- 
thers diſcourle , nor ſeem to know what he 
would ſay ; if you think fitting to interpole, 
do it not without asking leave; elſe you hin- 
der the diſcourſe to be underftood , and make 
What is faid to be milinterpreted ; whence ma- 
ny unneceſlary arguings, and confuſed tattleg 
before the matter can be cleared. Say zo, I knew 
this before, but accept what :s faid as new, and in 
good parr. 

Be not magiſterial in your dictates; nor con- 
tend pertinactouſly in ordinary diſcourſe for your 
opinion, nor for a truth of fmall conſequence. Ne- 
clare your reaſons ; if they be not accepted, ler 
them alone ; aflure-your ſelf that you arenot ob- 
liged roconvert the whole World. Jcis allo an 
uncivil importunity to clash with everything we 
diſlike , or to confute every thing we think is 
falſe : to formalize upon all the foolery | and 
10n-ſenlſe we hear. Let us not contralk with 
the whole World), as if we were, wawiverſal re- 
formers. In a controverſy ſay nor all youu can, 
but what is neceſſary. Alſo: if what you report 
is not believed, do not ſwear it, nor ule any 
imprecations upon your ſelf, nor /ay wagers, 
nor take your ſelf engaged to defend it, or that 
he, who believes you not, affronts you. Sa nei- 
ther repeat 'the ſame things frequently over ; 
if the company harken not to you, let them 
chufe ; ſuppoſeit your own fault, who ſpeak not 
What deſerves their attention. If they under- 
ſtand you not , blame your ſelf who either ſpeak 
not clearly, or accommodate not your ſelf to you; 
Auditory. 


After 
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After a man hath told a ſtory in your pre- 
ſence , ask not, what's the matter; for that shews 
that you contemned the ſpeaker, and minded nor 
what was ſpoken ; beſides you make him your 
znferior, to tell a tale as often as you are pleaſed 
to ask it. 

He that ſpeaketh much , cannot ſpeak all wel. 
But indeed it is the dwarf-tree that bears the 
firſt fruit, and the emtieſt veſſel that makes the 
moſt ſound. Beſides it is an injury to the reſt of 
the company who expect to be heard, every one 
in his turn. Yet better to ſpeak much then 
nothing at :all, except it be apprehended to be 
Diſcretion. 

f you: live 'in'a place where the Language is 
ſpoken in an evi/ Dialed, do not affect to ſpeak ei- 
ther purely, or badly, but asthe beſt of that Dia- 
lect ſpeak. :And avoid all big and hard words ; 
_ remember how the Lyon crushed the Frog, whom 

he ſaw ſo contemtible, after he had made ſo great 
a noiſe. | 

All obſcenity , whether in matter or words, 
proceeds from , and" creates, evil manners ; and 
renders a Gentleman contemtib/e. But amongſt 
clowns he is moſt accepted , #4. e. is the great- 
eſt clown, that uſeth it woſt. The pains we 
take to be pleaſing ought to be ſpent only 
upon things honorable and of good fame. The 
reaſon why ſome words are immodefF , 0- 
thers canitying the ſame thing , not, is: be- 
cauſe theſe repreſent the - _. object at 
a diſtance , through another /zght, and co- 
vered with another zotion ; ſo that the offen- 
fivenes is not that which at firſt appears t#the 
imagination ; (ſo Toads and Vipers cauſe not 
that effect in us when ſeen a far off:) It 

appears 
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appears ſometimes under a Metaphor , or ſome 
other tran{latitious expreſſion ; which is a cor- 
rettive to the harshnes and unpleaſingnes of the 
other, 

The ſame cautions preſcribed in ſpeaking, or 
greater, are to be obſerved in writing ; the 
neglect of their pens hath ruined very many ; 
and particularly the great Maſter of Civility, 
the Luthor of Ga/ateo. For going to preſeny 
to the Pope a petition, by miſtake he deliver- 
ed a copy of licentious Verſes writ by himſelf: 
whereby he loſt rhe Popes tavor , his owa res 
putation, and all hopes of further advance- 
mentr, 


_y Ca_ 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Prudence. 


I, 5 HE Prudence here ſpoken of, is not 
that Wi/dom of the Philoſophers; which , 
that we may live happily , wos/d neyer haye 
us experience ſorrow, or trouble ; would reduce 
us to ſpeculation, abſtinence from emploiment , 
and a lite abſtracted from common converſa- 
tion. That teacheth to- menage action , public - 
affairs and negotiation with others; 7h# shews 
how to eſcape inconveniences, and ſufferings, 
by withdrawing from bulines, and living with, & 
to our (elves only;which that teacheth to avoid by 
diſcrectly governing, and regulating our actions. 
The Philoſopher perſwades us to chuſe the perfect- 
eſt, i.e.the moſt quiet, innocent , retired, manner 
of lite; this Prudence to live mo#t perfettly, i.e. with 
the leaſt inconvenience , or evil conſequents , 
which may diſturb our happines, in» a common 
or active {4fe. The one adviſeth temperance 
by abſtaining from all Banquets, Feaſts, &Cc. 
this chews how to be abſtemious, tho you come tO 
them. The one tells us that the way to avoid 
danger, wv. g. is never to go to Sea; this, lance 
we are embarked , would have us govern our 
{elves , and our courſe in the beſt manner, Whe- 
cher of theſe is better, I now diſpute not ; but 
ſuppoling a man to have already made choice 
of an active calling , then Prudence 1s of great 
force ; to foreſee all conſequents, and avoid the 
bad ; .fo ad effeCctually , and the shorteſt way ; 


to chuſe the belt means ; to menage croſles _ 
hard- 
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hardships ; and to &e content with what ſucceſs 
God shall give, 


2. SIGNs of a wiſe man are theſe; he ra- 
ther hears then talks ; beheves not calily : judg- 
eth ſeldom , and then not” without great exa- 
mination ; deliberates as long as his matter per- 
mits, and when reſolved, 1s conſtant , and 
changeth not without ſolid reaſon 3 therefore 
having deliberated, fears not to repent. He 
ſp:aketh well of all ; defendeth the fame of the 
abſent ; courteous, not flattering ; readier to 
give then ask or receive ; ſmiles racher then 
laughs ; 15 moderately grave ; honoreth his Su- 
periors ; attributeth the glory of good actions 
to his companions, rather then himſelf ; ob- 
ſerves his friends, but doth no unworthy aCti- 
on for their ſake ; is ready to afſiſt and plea- 
ſure all, eyen the unknown, yet without of- 
tending others ; conſiderech both events, that 
whatever happens, he may be like himielt, 
neither exalted nor dejected ; avoids anxiety , 
melancholy, and moroſenes ; what he doth , 
tho neceſlitated , yet doth it not as unwil- 
lingly, bur makes a virtue of neceſſity : i ever 
in his carriage , true in his words, the ſame in 
shew and reality, and believes ſo of others 
when he hath no reaſon to the contrary ; he 
admires none, derides none, envies none, and 
deſpiſeth none, not the moſt miſerable he de- 
lizbts in the converſation of wiſe and virtuous 
perſons ; profereth not his counſel , eſpecially 
when he underſtands not well; is content with 
his condition - nor doth any thing through con- 
tention, emulation, or revenge; but ſtrives to ren- 
der good alwaies even for evil, He labourerh 
X 2 to 
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ro know fo much as to be able to depend upon 
his own judgment, tho he do It not. Abjtw 


& facſmiliter. 


2. A Foor. talks much and /ittle to purpoſe z 
is ang!y without a cauſe; truſts any one; is 
reſtle(s and ſtill changing place ; troubleth him- 
ſelf with what doth not concern him ; the more 
fool he is the more he underſtands other mens 
b.:ſines, his own theleſs, and therefore is a/waies 
ready to reprehend and adviſe, {eldom to o0- ' 
bey; he dilcerns not when Zatzzered; but ſenſi- 
ble enough to fancy himſelf abu;d. He deſires 
without choice and diſcretion, and therefore 
is quickly weary of what he enjoies; he reſolves 
without advice, and therefore ſuddainly chang- 
e:h,and that without reaſon. He is apt to refuſe 
what he cannot avoid, deſire what he cannot ob- 
tain, and repent what he cannot amend ; he 
laments in the paſt, is cxalted with the preſent , 
and negligent of the future. The firſt degree 
of folly is to think himſelf wiſe, the ſecond 
to proclaim it; and therefore he hath an an- 
ſwer ready to eyery queſtion , and is never bet- 
ter by either counſel or affliction. As amongſt 
wiſc men he is w/eſt that thinks he knows leailt , 
{o among ſt fools he is the greateſt that thinks he 
knows moſt. 


4. PRUDENCE depends upon experience ; 
without which no man, of ever {o great capacity) 
can any more arrive to be a wile man, then a 
fruit to maturity, without time. And experience 
15 cither of other men,which we ſec, read, or hear, 
or of our own affairs. This is the harsher Mi- 
{trels ; and happy is he that can learn of the othet 
an 
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and arrive to perfetion, tho in his old age. 
Hence it is, that moſt men underſtand that on- 
ly wherein they are moſt practiſed; as many 
know what isto be done, but neither how to g0 
about it themſelves , nor to direc others; fuch 
have much ſtudy, little experience. Many can ad.- 
viſe well , but themſelves cannot atfF. Many can 
menagea bulines if not oppoſed ; and many ber- 
ter if oppoſed : as many are not able to beat or 
chafter , tho they know the prices; and many 
ignorant of the prices, yer bargain cunningly. 
For the rul:s of buſines are the ſam? tho the 
ſubjects are divers; converling much makes a 
man bold and confident; and engaging in bu- 
lines firs for more bulines ; And therefore it is 
no wonder that many C:#iz-2s C Merchants eſ- 
pecially prove wiſe-men , (and in the late Wars 
alſo excellent Soldiers) becauſe much practiſed 
to treating , and negotiation. The like is alſo 
of Lawyers. Bur many of both theſe Profeſſi+ 
ons, thereby accuſtomed to value ſmall gains, 
contract ſuch a narrownes of ſpirit , and tincture 
of intereſt, that it ſcarce ever leaves them- Nor 
do | perceive Lawyers fitter for ſtate emploiment 
then Merchants; they having both particular 
Trades, and differing, as to Public Govern- 
ment, no otherwiſe then an Eaſt-India, or an 
Hamborough Merchant , in reference to trafhck. 
For tho the profeſſiug 0: Law may feem. to 
intitle to ſomewhat n.ore knowledge in govern- 
ing of which Laws are therule_ yer in effect 
itdoth not; becauſe their practiſe and ſtudy is 
abour juſt and unjuft ; about mewn and tum ; the 
P*.u. ercits and controvertics of particulir per- 
tons; not: eGovernment of a Prince over his 
People ; or his negoriation with his Netig- 
A 3 bors ; 
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bors ; which depend upon diffetent prin- 
ciples, ſeldom conſidered by thoſe who deal 
between private perſons. Beſides that the ty- 
ing of Princes to the formalities of Ceurts , te- 
diouſnels of Proceſles ; and caſting the laws of 
Government into the mold of theLaws of private 
intereſt, muſt needs be great impediments unto it; 


s. TH1s Prudence, you ſee is quite different 
from cunning , the advantage of Fools , and 
wicked men » who miſtake them for the ſame. 
For the Prudent mans aime is to ſecure himſelf, 
and intereſt, (the wiſdom of the Serpent re- 
commended to us by our Saviour;) to be in 
ſuch a condition in all eſtates, as to be able 
Py s honourable, and openly , to make uſe 
of all opportunities , and occaſions for his own 
advantage, toward the obtaining of the great 
end of his Creation. Cunning meaſures Juſtice 
by eſcaping punishment , right by [aw, and wiſe- 
dom by ſucceſs , reputation by wealth or pow- 
er, and the ſatisfaction of others by his own 
interelt. A Prudent man deals ſo. ſincerely , that 
he fears not the examination of his actions or 
purpoſes ; and is not afraid to have witneſles, 
if it were poſſible, of his thoughts. The crafty 
builds his Houſe under ground, celat, tacet , 
diſſimulat , inſidiatur , praripit haflium _ 
and in order to his own advantage he looks 
upon all other men as exemies. And to theſe 
purpoles he uſeth many artifices ; as taking ad- 
vantage of the perſon, if in neceflity , intang- 
led in vice, fear of punishment, or diſcovery 3 
if in danger, humor, paſſion, any weaknels 
or 1gnorance : he alſo watcheth the time, if in 
mirth, drinking ,, ſorrow .; if inadvertent, if 
caly 
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eaſy ; he makes uſe alſo of his authority, repur 
tation , and ſuperiority , to impoſe upon inferi- 
ors. He pr—_ great kindneis and affection 
in general expreſſions; or particular ambiguous 
ones ; or ſuch as he will not be obliged by ; 
for he purpoſeth nothing; nor hath he or ever 
intends to have, any friend. Pur his great en- 
gine isa /mo0th tongue, and a competent ſtock 
of Wit. 


6. PzRs ON $ paſſionate, fanciful , intem- 
perate, are wont to apprehend things ſtrongly 
and ſo apprehended to believe, and athrm to 
others, and act accordingly themſelyes: and if 
ſuch men be of reputation or power, they of- 
ten do much harm. Very wiſe men allo are 
oftentimes too reſolute, and obſtinat in their 
opinions; for being uſed to thinking, they ap- 
prehend much of their object, 3. e. in a $hort 
time they overlook the reaſons , circumitan- 
ces, probabilities , collect conſequences , &c. 
which aCtions familiarize the object to the fa- 
culty , and this renders the realons of the con- 
trary {ide , leſs probable. Even as our convesſa- 
tion with a man breeds fome degree of kind- 
neſs and friendship to him, tho the man him- 
{elt be not worth our acquaintance. Wherefore 
every Prudent man ought to be jealous and feartul 
of himſelf, leſt he run away too haſtily with a like- 
lyhood inſtead of truth; and abound too much 
in his own ſenle. 


7. ALL eſtates are equal, ij. e. Mcn may be 
happy in every ſtate. For ſecurity is equal to 
ſplendor ; health to pleaſure, &c. Every ſtate 
allo hath his enemics, tor Dew poſwit-duo + duo, 
M7107 
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wnum contra unum. A rich man becauſe rich; 
the poor man hath as poor neigbours, or rich 
ones that gape after that imall which he enjoy- 
eth : beware therefore how you offend any man, 
for the offended joyns againit you : and be ſure 
you hr7e no man, tho you think him an evill 
or unjuſt perſon. Nor exvy any one above you ; 
you have enemies enouzh by your own ſtate, 
make no more ; but rather , procure as many 
friends :s you can to uvhold and ſtrengthen 
you. Every man hath alſo an enemy within him- 
ſelf; he that is not choleric is covetous , is fa- 
Ci1l, I mean by Nature, for if he hath ſubdued 
theſe natural deſires, *tis othcrwiſe. Nor can 
a Choleric man ſay; I am to be pardoned : ris 
natural to me; /uch a one is not fo For that 
ſuch a one hath alſo his infirmity , his inclinati- 
on » which perhaps is harder ro conquer then 
yours. Beſides what is according to nature, 1s 
ſeldome perceived by us; a choleric man perceives 
not when he is angry, at leaſt thinks it no great 
fault. Therefore it is neceſſary to havean Adviſer. 


8. ALL men, therefore are evil Judges of 
themſelves , and think they do well many times 
when they fin, and commit ſmall errors when 
they are guilry of crimes. It is alſo in our /fe, 
as)in Arts and Sciences ; the greater differences 
are eaſily diſcerned , bur of the ſmaller moments 
onely the wiſe and $kilful in the Arr can judge. 
Many wices alſo, tho contrary , yet are like 70 
virtues, the confines of both are the ſame ; 
and the exact limits and boundaries difhculcly 
fixed ; as of pride and greatneis of ſpirit ; Re- 
ligion and Superſtition 3 quickneſs 2nd rashs 
neſs ; checrfulneſls and mirth ; fo of arobinon 

an 
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and ſufficiency ; Government and Tyranny ; 
liberty and licentiouſneſs ; ſubjection and ſervi- 
tude; covetouſneſs and frugality ; and 1o of the 
reſt. And yet Prudence Chicfly conſiſts in this 
very exatineſs of judgment ; to diſcern the one 
from the other ; and give to every cauſe his 
proper actions and effects. It is therefore ne- 
ceſlary for every one, that defires to be a wiſe 
man , to obſerve his own adtions, and the origi- 
nal of them, his thoughts and intentions , with 
great Care and circumſpection ; elſe he shall ne- 
ver arrivein any tolerable manner to the know- 
ledge of what he doth well or ill. And leaft 
all this diligence should be iuſufficient, as the 
partiality to himſelf will certainly render it; it 
1s very requiſite for him to chuſe a friend , or 
Monitor , who may with all freedom advertiſe 
him of his failings, and adviſe him remedies. 
Such a one, I mean, as is a diſcreet and vir- 
tuous perſon ; but eſpecially , one that thruſts 
not himſelf upon the acquaintance of great Per- 
ſons; nor upon emploiments ſcand:1lous tor op- 
portunities of injuſtice ; that bridleth his tongue, 
and wit; that can converſe with himſelf, and 
attends upon his own affairs whatever they be. 
Inſinuate your ſelf into a confidence with him 3 
and defire him to obſerve your converſation , 


.and ſeriouſly and friendly admonish you of what 


he thinks amiſs ; and let not his modeſty reſt 
till he condeſcend to you 3; for do not imagine 
that you /ve one day without faults or that thoſe 
faults are undiſcovered. Moſt men fee that in 
another , which they do not in themſelves. 
And he is happy, who in the whole ſpace of 
his life can attain to a reaſonable freedom from 


ſims; and that with the help of ol age allo,that 
great 


- 
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great dompter and mortifier of our luſts and 
paſſions. If he inform you, whether true or 
falſe, take it not patiently, but thankfully ; for 
the advantage is the ſame (which is, to break 
the inordinate affection you bear towards your 
ſelf, ) and be ſure to amend : thus you both 
get a friend , and perfect your {elf in wiſedom 
and virtus. When you conſider, that you muſt 
give account of your actions to your vigilant 
reprover; that other men ſee the ſame imper- 


fections in you as he doth; and that "tis im-, 


polhible for a great man to enjoy the advan- 
rage of friendship, except he firſt diſrobe himſelf 
of thoſe qualities , which render him ſubject 
to flattery, #. e. except he firſt ceaſe to flatter 
himſelf. . A good Corfeſſor in Religion will ſup- 
ply much of ſuch a Monitors work; tho the one 
doth it judicially , the other only in familiar 
converſation. And how much more worthy is 
ſuch a one of entertainment, then thoſe , who 
come to your table to make ſawces, eat your 
meat, cenſure their neighbors, flatter, and de- 
ride , you ? 


9. IF a friend tell you of a fault, imagine al- 
waies (Which is moſt true) that he zelleth you not 
the 2bole: for he deſires your amendment, but is 
loath to offend you. And nunquam ſire querela 
agra Fangumiur, 


10, THERE is little or no difference be- 
twixt not deliberating and deliberating in paſſion ; 
Except that this 1s the worſe, as ingaging more, 
and more irrevocably in error. For he that 
being out of the way, is reſolved to go on, 
ſtraies the further. 


11. THE 
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11, THE fore-game, a wiſe wan plaies, is to 


foreſee and avoid ; but the aftergame is to carr 


himſelf with courage and indifferency. And therefore 
Cato falling into a ca/amity, not by his own fault, _ 
should not have rid himſelf of it by a greater 
wickednes; but by his conſtancy and generoſity 
have shewed to the World, what a wiſe man 
should do in ſuch a caſe. 


12. ALL mens apprehenſions naturally are alike : 
what one ſces red, another ſees not green ; 
Aloes is not bitter to one, and ſweet to ano- 
ther ; and their firſt thoughts upon them are 
the ſame. And that one man is more learned, 
1s not becaule he knows 9zherwiſe then another ; 
but it it becauſe he knows more conſequences, and 
more propoſitions by his greater induſtry and ex- 
perience, The conceprionsaccording to ?ruth 
are alike and the ſame, but fa/ſe are infinite ; 
wherefore 1f you find one man ſingle in his judg- 
ment,be wary of him ; he ether knows more then 
all others, or there is ſome ill principle,in him. 


13. No evil man but hath irregular paſſions ; 
which paſſions are offenſive to ev!/ perſons, more 
then to good; (for good men are humble, complai- 
fant, &c.) Therefore one evil man agrees not , 
nor loves to decal, with another. 


14. Muca of the trouble of this World 
proceeds from certain irregular humors and deſires , 
which many men indiſcreetly eſpouſe ; and be- 
cauſe they are innocent, they think them alſo 
prudent and rational. If other men endeavor to 
repreſs them as inconvenient, &Cc. *tis ill taken, 


and with trouble , and diſquiet ; theſe being nor 
unlike 
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unlike to ſuch as have artipethy to certain meats ; 
that expoſeth them to needleſs paſſions , and im- 
pertinent affliction. 


15. WisE DOM # made tore, and yet Magi- 
ſtates generally are readier to make uſe of their 
power then wiſdom 5 of their will then reaſon. Be- 
cauſe it is eafier, shorter, and complies more with 
the humor of mankind. Yetthe ſubject prefer , 
and often expect, the other. 


16. A GREAT General where ever he tra- 
velled , went continually conſidering the fitua- 
tion of the country; and caſting with himſelf, 
What was to be done, if leading an army he 
Should be aflauited there by an Enemy. B 
which means he was alwaies provided again 
ſurpriſes. The ſame care doth every wile man 
take by pondering all the caſcs of danger and 
difficulty which may or are likely to occur in 
his emploiment, 


17. EVERY man hath a tender place ; which 
when touched by the hand of God, aftlicts 
him » and he complains. And thoſe, who are 
mo{t engaged in the World, have more ten- 
derneſles , as richcs, farnily, reputation, bodily 
infirmiries, &c- Wherefore a wiſe man provides 
before hand a flock of patience ; And fortifies a- 
eainſt dangers by good conſiderations, and by 
taking off his affections and paſhons trom worldly 
affaires. 


138. Tyr things of this World ſeem greater at 
diſtance ; the things of the other World greater near 


hand, Becauſe thoſeare fully known ; and compre- 
hended 
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hended alwaies with paſſions of love, fear, &c. 
Forthey enter in by the ſenſes; which , being 
ratural, and not free, Agents , work ad ultimum 
virium , und entertain their object as much as 
they can. Beſides, the objects are themſelves 
clothed with many circum#ances, pomps , and 
shews ; which make them ſeem great and taking : 
and without theſe they would be naked, and 
nothing, But ſpiritual things move only the Soul 
and ſpirit; which receives not without arguing 
and diſputing , 7.e. without ſomething of truth , 
and rej<ting appearances. Wherefore a wiſe 
man us wary of the things of this World, and admits 
them not confidently. | 


19. CREATUR & Deiinodium fate ſunt, 05 
in tentationem anime hominum,, &> in muſcipulam 
pedibus inſipientium. For that which is the oc- 
calion to wiſe and virtuous men of obtaining 
and doing good, is by their ignorance - turn- 
ed by fools to their diſadvantage. Indeed all 
things, even wiſe counſel, are by fools made 
either inſtruments or teſtimonies of their 
folly. 
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CHAT. 11 


Of Converſation and Diſ- 
courſe. 


1. ONVERSATION. caſualwith ma- 

ny , voluntary with few , of buſines to be 
denied to none. Have mary acquaintance , one 
friend, and zo enemy, 

Some keep company to ſpend their time, and ſaun- 
ter away their age; ſuch care nut much with 
whom they converſe; nor is their company either 
grareful, or beneficial. 

Others for pleaſure and divertiſement, to laugh 
and make themſeives merry, and fo paſs their 
time. 

Others for intereſt; and that either honeſtly 
or deceitfully, as by gaming, debauching, heCtor- 
10g, overreaching, flattering, &c. 


2. GREAT care is to be taken in all con- 
verſation:for we muſt do as the Ancients feigned 
of their /ami#, that within dores wore their 
eyes intheirgirdles,but going abroad put them in 
their heads. But ſtill greater care is requiſite in 
choice of ſuch companions, with whoma man 1s to 
converle much , or a long time, or to tru#F with 
bulines of conſequence. As the Itahans ſay ; 
meaſure it a kuz:dred times , before you cut it once ; 
at firit itanding upon your guard:till you diſcover 
their Inclinations. And 

Firlt, Avoid, as much as you can , the com- 


pany 


| 


| 
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pany of all vitious perſon, whatſoever; for no vice is 
alone, and all are intectious. 

Of Swearers, profane, and blaſphemers ; leſt 
Almighty God lay ro your charge the neglect 
of his intereſt and honor, in your prelence 
uncontrolledly affronted ; whilſt you are ready 
to reſent and vindicate every imall offence done 
to your ſelf. 

Of FHedors, and thoſe brutish perſons; who 
either.for gain, or ſatisfaction of their beſtial ar- 
rogance, care not whom they debauch or affront, 
Intolent Children of Hell, ruiners of ſo many 
perſons and families. 

Of Scoffers; who pt their own faults in the back 
end of the wallet, but diſcover all they know of 
ot hers. With ſuch no peace is durable. 

Of aper/on ſcandalous cither for Profeſſion, or 
manners; for you run his hazzard, and eſpouſe 
his diſreputation. 

Never expect any aſſiſtance or conſolation in 
your neceſſities trom drinking companions, 

3. Avond alſo conſorting with thoſe who are 
much ſuperior , or much inferior,to you : inferior, 
not only in degree and external quality, but efpe- 
cially in parts. ' Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi fueris, 
Your own thoughts and de{igns will be much as 
your companions are ; and low fortunes breed 
many times degenerous purpoſes. He that makes 
himſelf an Afdle, tis fitting others should ride him. 
And it isa very mean ambition to be the beſt of 
h 's company. 

Wirh opex, upright, plain diſpoſitions, as alſo 
with the cheerful and facetions, there is no difficul- 
ty in converſation; except where they meddle too 
boldly with other mens lives ; but theirs 1s Sazyre, 


not calumny. | 
Y 2. With 
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With 7efty , froward, 11] natur'd humors, who 
are hard to pleaſe, and think ir grandezza ro be 
harsh and parſimonious of good words, and 1u- 
percilious towards their equals, few converſe who 
intend not to gain by thern. 

From all good naturd perſons, women, and 
drink, keep your ſecrets. And with ſuch as are 
wholly bent upon their ows 7ztereſt, diſcours not 
upon what.concerns their intereſt. 


4. THz y who pretend to cunning obſerve, and 
mzke much of arx/e, which I think it is not amiſs 
ro know, to beware of, and fortify againſt , but 
not to practiſe, it ; which 1s,to obſerve every 
mans imperfection , (for few there are but have 
ſuch a one ) and accordingly to apply themſelves. 
As for e: ample 

1. With ſuch as are ſwelled with conceit of 
their Nobility or Wealth, if they have bulines, they 
give them reſpe& enough ; if they have not, yet 
they pay them with their own coin ; no matter 
it they deceive themſelves with the opinion 
ma they are hunored according to-their merit Or 

Elire. 

2. All hurnorous perſons are weak , and conſci- 
ous to themſelves, that ST out of the 
Plain way of the reaſon of Mankind; for it is 
diſcretion and judgment that corrects our irre- 
oUlar fancies, and (where virtue or vice jnter- 
vene not) conforms us to the common Cuſtoms: 
Wherefore he, that will take the pains to 
comply with, and ſeem to juſtify , their folly, 
rules them. 

3- Such as having impoſed upon themſelves 
certain Laws of ceremonies, &c. would alſo 
oblige others to the ſame ; (which proceeds 

many 
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many times from Melancholy and not pride) 
their weakneſs is manifelt. 

4: With moroſe perſons, they deal freely, openly, 
and familiarly ; that they- may-think they ſee 
through their deſigns, and ſo .hey are ſtricken in 
the right vein. 

5. Thoſe who are curious to pry into other mens 
matters, are commonly malicious ; no triendship 
with them, as neither with a proud,nor any angry, 

erſon. 
: 6. With ſuch as are in diſgrace with Superiars ; 
they converſe not much, an wary how they 
offer them help, &c. for they faſten, as men 
drowning, upon any shew of aſſiſtance. 

7. With ſuch as are i» grace with the Price, 
they. keep good correſpondence, and 1eek their 
favor; and tho mean perſons, yet they deſpiſc 
them not, for they are choſen by his judgmentr. 
But they do as they, who in a dark night fol- 
low him that: hath a.torch, tho .a rogue, or a 
beggas. 


5; Givr 10 man juft caufs of offence ; nor 
reſent too vively injuries towards your ſelf. But 
if after your care to avoid quarrelling, you hap- 
pen upon ſuch brutes , as either ro try your 
meital, or our of a beſtial love of injuriouſnes, 
(for ſuch Hedors this age hath brought forth 
in greater plenty , then any-orher 1 ever read 
of) the beſt way is to reſent it briskly ; and 
threaten lerioully » at leaſt; if you do not cha- 
ſtize , the infolency, that makes injuring a pro- 


feſſion. 


Chufe therefore the converſation rather ot 
encient men , for their teſtimony is of greater 
tarce ; of ſuch perſons as are fqmed for virtue 
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and wiſdom , Ffor ſomething is alwaies to be 
learned by them : ) and ſuch there are many ; but 
they offer not themſelves, but expect to be 
fought out, and admit not eyery application 
without choice. 

So much for Converſation , it follows of Dif- 
cour ſe. 

Men are commonly judged by their Diſcourſe. 
and therefore it is neceſſary for a wiſe man to re- 
yulate that, almoit in the firſt place, Diſcourſe 1s 
cither concerning, 1- Raillery and mirth. 2. O- 
ther mens lives and ations. 3. Occaſional as Hiſtory, 
News, @&c- 4. Erudition and edification ; or | 5-+ 
Buſmeſs and intereſt of ſelf or frienas, 


I. THOSE, who take pleaſure in expoſing 
others to contemt and deriſion , either by imita- 
ting their actions, and imperfections, or by jee- 
ring and mocking them , avoid, as you would 
the heels of an Horſe, that kicks every one he 
Ean reach : if you cannot, take the part of the 
abuſed ; blame the action , ſpare the perſon ; 
or if the perſon be known, excuſe the ation ; 
if ncither can be done, praiſe the perſon for 
ſame other good action or quality ; ſo have 
you an Antidote againſt the poyſon. Indeed there 
8s no preater enemy to Peace and Charity then 
the Railleuy. For, as ordinarily it is the ſooty 
»ver that mocks the black chimney ; ſo one jeer 
t-!dome goes forth, but it returns with its e- 
ral ; and they together beget a quarrel. Bc- 
tides, tO abuſe Tzfertors argues a mean and con- 
eemtible ſpirit ; Sxperiors , Is dang2rous 3 and 
# word Ofren provokes them more then an a- 
thon. To abuſe a friend is tO loſe him ; a Stran> 
$f", to. loſe. your ſelf in his and the Worlds 
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elteem. Thoſe mocks are moſt reſented which 
touch a mans repu#ation, chiefly thar of wit or 
diſcretion ; tor of that even fools are chary ; and 
every one rather confeſſeth his forgettulneſs, 
then ignorance. next thoſe which are for par- 
ticular ations, rather then in general, for they 
{cem to have more of truth, theſe of wit ; which 
are of ſome ſecret imperfection ; which are of 
that wherein a man prides himſelt. Since Fran- 
ci I. time (who giving Charles V. the /je, and 
Challenging him to a duel , was refuſed) the 
tye hath been counted a great affront ; and ma- 
ny exaggerations are made of that abuſe. Bur 
had not that King Cparhaps in juſtification of 
his own rashneſs ) ſaid, that he was not a Gen- 
tleman that would take the /ye ;; I do not believe 
that would have deſerved a ſeverer chaſtiſement 
then other imputations. I ſpeak, in conver- 
ſation, for Laws take no more notice of that then 
others. 

Yet it ſeems, to condemn all raillery is to 
tether the wits; and therefore if preſerved in 
a mediocrity , it might be allowed. For it 
makes men ſtand better upon their guard, when 
they know thar they are likely to hear again 
of their actions ; belides it inureth them to 
bear harsh words, and bridle their paſſions. 
Bur to railly hanſomely is very difficult, for 
good jeſts are to bite like Lambs, nor like 
Dogs ; tickle , not wound. And therefore 'tis 
requiſite to have a #hird perſon of Diſcretion , 
to ſtroke over the ſeverer nips, and throw duſt 
upon them , when being heated they begin to 
fting one another. Alfo with ſmall miſcarriages 
and misfortunes, and ſuch as happen without 
the parties fault, &c, you. may be the _ 
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der; and with ſuch as bring no shame with 
them, and ſuch wherein many are concern- 
ed. The jeerer alſo muſt be content to taſt of 
his own broth z and the expert in this trade 
are wont to do , as he , who having in his 
youth taken great liberty to raitlly upon marri- 
ed perſons, in his — age took a Wife, 
where any one might have had her for his mo- 
ny ; and the firſt entertainment of his friends 
was the diſcourſe of his own marriage, to pre- 
vent all that could be faid. In ſum, jeers are 
only then good , when ex-tempore ; when they 
ſeem to proceed from wit , not anger or malice; 
when they are intended for mirth and paſtime, 
not calumny ; wher you are pleaſant with his 
error or miſtake, not his shame ; and ſeldom 
pleaſe at ſecond hand. But becauſe theſe intenti- 
ons are difficultly known ; becauſe many per- 
fons are very captious and haſty; and becauſe 
at beſt it argues not a ſolid, and univerſal wr, 
but a peculiar dexterity and promtitude, which 
is freequently accompanied with want of good 
Invention as well as Judgment ; a Diſcreet 
perſon will not much engage himſelf -in it, 
nor render himſelf a fool to make others laugh ; 
bur after he hath tried 3 or 4 times and finds 
not himſelf fit for it, let him neyer endeavor 
1t more. 


2. A-Ki1N to the Railleurs are the Drols, 
who turn all to Ridiculouſnes. Their cenſure 
ſee- in Sen, ep. 20, Marcellinum nondum deſpero ; 
etiamnum ſervari poteſt , ſed ſi cito porrigatur illt 
manus. Eſt quidem periculum ne porrigentem tra- 
hat. Magna in illo ingenii vis, Jed tendents mt 
provam. Faciet , quod ſvlet ; aduocabit illas facer 
[14% > 
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tias , que riſum evocare lugentibus poſſunt, & in [+ 
primum, deinde innos jocabitur, oc. Chriſtians have 
greater arguments againſt this Drollery ; that it 
grieves Gods holy ſpirit, and is contrary to that 
ſeriouſneſs and conlideration requiſite to Religi- 
on. That it doth more hurt to Religion and yir- 
rue, then arguments. That there 1s nothing ſo 
ſacred or prudent, which by the petulancy of wit 
may not be made ridiculous, conſequently con- 
temtible, fit to be neglected, and abolished. Virgil 
we have ſcen publicly, and even the holy Wri- 
tings we heard to have been, zraveſty , by thoſe 
who ſpare neither their Souls nor reputation, to 
prove themſelves Buffons ; and shew thcir abili- 
ties and ingenuity in folly. And this indeed 1s 
the great engine charged againſt heaven, the only 
and truſty weapon wherewith dirty potsheards 
( Diſciples ot Julian the Apoſtate, Porphyrins, Epi- 
curus, and the reſt of that brutish heard ) bark and 
grin againita Deity, When all true reaſon , and 
ſober conlideration, as well as the other Creatures, 
juitify their Maker ; yea when even the Dogs 
revenged him upon Lucian the great Profeſlor 
of ſcurrility and ſcoffing, as well as Epicuriſm 
and irreligion. But beſides, this diſpoſition pro- 
ceeds from a laſchety and levity undefitting any 
perſon of quality and emploiment ; and in- 
creaſeth the ſame inclinations both, in the Dro/- 
ler and the Auditors. For as a wit uſed to ver- 
lifying is ready to put all its thoughts into 
rime; or a Mathematician is preſently redu- 
Cing all his fancies to ſomewhat, in thoſe Sci- 
ences, every one caſting his thoughts into that 
mold whereunto they are accuſtomed : So do 
Drolls reject all ſerious notions » and except and 


fix upon the light and emty. And therefore 
we 
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we ſee that when ſuch perfons aim at any thing 
grave and ſerious; it misbecometh them, as done 
out of order and ſeaſon. 'Thus doth mirth plea: 
ſingly by little and little ſteal away the judgment , 
rendring it vain, ſtudious of, and delighting 
in, that which men avoid, /avghter. And thele 
men, whilſt they think to fool others » be- 
come themſelves really, what others are in their 
imagination, 


2. IN Diſcourſe concernin ro Cfami- 
liar amongſt Women) Back: biting, and c a/lumny is 
moſt frequent : beeaulſe all men had rather hear 
evil of another then good. Perhrps thinking 
thereby ro juſtify their own faultineſs ; ar beſt in- 
dulging their felf-love, which is grounded upon 
a coo high eſtimation of themſelves, and too 
low of others. 

This evil ſpeaking is very frequently uſed by 
many , who pretend to extraordinary godlimeſs ; 
whoſe bitings are alſo more dangerous, and 
venemous with thote perſons, who miſtake 
their formality for ſeriouſneſs , and their gravity, 
for reality, in Religion. But even in ordinary 
converſation men are wont alſo to defame their 
neighbours open-fac'd , withour any ceremony, 
deſign , or remorſe. From both theſe ſorts of 
people eſpecially the former, turn away , as 
- much as you can; but be ſure to be none of 
them ; nor partake with them in their cal/um- 
niations. Conſider what you ſay of others , 0- 
thersſay of you. Before you calumniate, think, 
am not I the ſame? or as bad? Take heed of 
doing that, 'which may hurt, but cannot do 
good; for 'tis madneſs to make enemies with- 
Qut cauſe ; and it is better to ſuppreſs, then 
vent 
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vent and fatisfy , a piece of wit or a foolish 


aſhon. The great rule is, zothing but truth -* 


efore the face , and nothing but good behind the 


CR. G 

Beware alſo of cenſurins Nations, Conditions, 
or States of Men, as well as particular perſons; 
for there is no Nation or condition» Wherein are 
not many good z and-none ſo good, wherein are 
not many bad. 

"Tis alſo a great honor and wiſdom 70 paſs by the 
backebitings of others againſt y our jelf. Charles the 
7thof France demanded of one; much emploied 
by him, and on whom he had beſtowed many fa- 
vors, What thing in the world could alicnate his 
mind from, and bring him in diſlike with , his 
Prince? the Gentleman an{wer'd, An affront, This 
perſon ſeems to have bin very ſenlible indeed , 
but whether his diſcretion hath merited the favor 
of his Prince I much doubt. Certainly the be- 
havior of Antigonus was much more generous; 
who, when one told him, that ſuch a one affron- 
ted him , anſwered ; it may be ſo, but 1 will nor 
be affronred. Auguſtus adviſed Tiberius not to 
be offended with peoples ſpeaking il! of them ; it 
ſufficeth, ſaith he, that we can ſecure our ſelves 
from their doing us harm. When onc faid , he 
was 2 Tyrant ; he anſwered, were I {o, hc durſt 
nut haye ſaid-it. To one calling him Dwarf, 
well, faid he , then I will get higher shoes. 
P. Bernard, when one bid him go our like a 
dirty Prieſt, replied, you are miſtaken, I came 
in a Coach. And rruely fince all theſe evil 
tongues are conquered by filence, one would 
thiuk the victory eaſy ; did not experienceshew 
us, that the great remedy againſt burſting 1s 


iVing vent. 
BIVIDG There 
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There is #0 reaſon that the effet, which may pro- 
ceed from divers cauſes, should be attributed to one. v. 
g- an action of ſeeming diſreſpect may either 
come from an intention to affront, from negl + 
gence, from having ſome other buſines in his 
thoughts,&c. Interpret not therefore ſuch actions 
as aff-onts ; and the rather, becauſe it is our duty to 
take every thing by the beſt handle, 


4. THE moſt innocent, grateful, and uni- 
verial Diſcourſe, is telling Stories; and modern 
rather then ancient. Some are ſo well ſtock- 
ed with this trade as to be able to anſwer any 
queſtion , or parallel any caſe by a Story ; 
which is Cif well done) a very great perfe- 
ction of eloquence and judgment. And in tel- 
ling Stories avoid too often ſaid he, and ſaid1, 
hsar you me, mark me, &c. be perfect alſo that you 
need not recant, ſtammer, or repeat things aid 
before ; be not tedious in impertinent .circum- 
ſtances , nor make your own glory thechieteſt 
concern. 

Tell no ly in your diſcourſe ; eſpecially not 
Gaſconades , and improbable Rhodomontades , 
wherein ſome, out of weaknes and lownelſs of 
ſpirit and parts, take as much pleaſure as others 
indrinking when not thirſty, and think they 
then overwit the company. Be not hyperbol;- 
cal and extravagant , eſpecially in praiſing and 
diſpraiſing ; for the wit takes away the credit ; 
whereas the end of ſpecch was firſt to make 
us underſtood, then believed. And if you be 
convinced of an error, for truths take acknow- 
ledg it, and change your opinion ; for this i- 
genuity is greater, becauſe rarer. And remember, 


that 1 
One 
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One chance falling out, as the Aftrologues pro- 
gnoſticate, gets them reputation z and their thou- 
{and lyes are not taken notice of; but to a Wiſe mars 


- one lyedoth more diſgrace, then thouſand truths 


can recover. 

When zews comes from an uncertain Author , 
tho probable and expected, yer ſuſpend your be- 
leif; becauſe men eaſily report what they deſire 
or expect ; but rather give heed to certain extra- 
vagant and unzxpeted Relations, as unlikelier to 
be invented. And when you tell news , engage 
not for the truth of it. | 


5- IN your diſcourſe rational or of erudition, skip 
not from one ſubject ro another ; as do F2ratic,, 
and other ignorant Scio/iſts, who arc neyer at eaſe 
till they have vented all they think themſelves 
to know above other men. Neither maintain an 
argument with ignorant, nor contradictive per- 
ſons ; nor think that you are bound to convert or 
inſtruct the whole World ; leaſt of all with worn 
drolls, who make your ſeriouſnes their ſport. 
Be content to Gatisfy with reaſon, not (cipecially 
your own) authority Ca refuge many fly unto 
when worſted, if they know there is no examin= 
ing Books) ſuch as are capable and diſpoſed. 

In reaſoning, the moſt excellent way, wherein 
the beſt able 1s certain co carry the cauſe, and 
which will bring the controverſy to a ſpeedy de- 
termination, 18 by asking queſtions, and proce2ding 
ſtill wpon the adverſaries conceſſions; which he can- 
not without shame retract; Cby Syllogitms is 
more Pedantic. ) This is Plato's manner of 
diſcourling. 

Pedantry is a vice in all profeſſions, it ſelf no 
Profeſſion. For a School-maſter is not rher efore a 

£ Pedant ; 
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der; and with ſuch as bring no shame with 
them, and ſuch wherein many are concern- 
ed. The jeerer alſo muſt be content to taſt of 
his own broth ; and the expert in-this trade 
are wont to do , as. he , who having in his 
youth taken great liberty to railly upon marri- 
ed perſons, in his — age took a Wife, 
where any one might have had her for his mo- 
ny ; and the firſt entertainment of his friends 
was the diſcourle of his own marriage, to pre- 
vent all that could be ſaid. In ſum, jeers are 
only then good , when ex-tempore ; when they 
ſeem to proceed from wit, not anger or malice z 
when they are intended tor mirth and paſtime, 
not calumny ; wherx you are pleaſant with his 
error or miſtake, nor his shame ; and ſeldom 
pleaſe at ſecond hand, Bur becauſe theſe intenti- 
ons are difficultly known ; becauſe many per- 
fons are very captious and haſty; and becauſe 
at beſt it argues not a ſolid, and univerſal wir, 
but a peculiar dexterity and promtitude, which 
is freequently accompanied with want of good 
Invention as well as Judgment ; a Diſcreet 
perſon will not much engage himſelf-in it, 
nor render himſelf a fool to make others laugh ; 
but after he hath tried 3 or 4 times and finds 
not himſelf fit for it, let him never endeavor 
1t- more. 


2, A-K1N to the Railleurs are the Drols, 
who turn all to Ridiculouſnes. Their cenſure 
ſee- in Sex, ep. 29, Marcellinmum nondum deſpero ; 
etiamnmum ſervari poteſt , ſed ſi cito porrigatur ills 
manus. Eft quidem periculum ne porrigentem tra- 
hat. Magna in illo ingenii vis, Jed tendentis mt 
provaem. PFaciet , quod ſhlet ; aduocabit illas faces 
114k > 
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tias , que riſum evocare lugentibus poſſunt, &+ in ſe 
primum, deinde innos jocabitur, oc. Chriſtians have 
greater arguments againſt this Drollery ; that it 
rieves Gods holy ſpirit, and is contrary to that 
eriouſnels and conlideration requiſite to Religi- 
on. That it doth more hurt to Religion and vir- 
rue, then arguments. That there 1s nothing ſo 
ſacred or prudent, which by the petulancy of wit 
may not be made ridiculous, conſequently con- 
temtible, fit to be neglected, and abolished. Virgil 
we have ſcen publicly, and even the holy Wri- 
tings we heard to have been, zraveſty , by thoſe 
who ſpare neither their Souls nor reputation, to 
prove themſelves Buffons ; and shew thcir abili- 
ties and ingenuity in folly. And this indeed 1s 
the great engine charged againſt heaven, the on] 
and truſty yweapon wherewith dirty potshear 
( Diſciples ot Fulian the Apoſtate, Porphyriue, Epi- 
curus, and the reſt of that brutish heard ) bark and 
rin againſt a Deity, When all true reaſon , and 
ober conlideration, as well as the other Creatures, 
juitify their Maker ; yea when even the Dogs 
revenged him upon Lucian the great Profeſſor 
of ſcurrility and ſcoffing, as well as Epicuriſm 
and irreligion. But beſides, this diſpoſition pro- 
ceeds from a laſchety and levity undefitting any 
perſon of quality and emploiment ; and in- 
creaſeth the ſame inclinations both in the Dro/- 
ler and the Avditors. For as a wit uſed to ver- 
lifying is ready to put all its thoughts into 
rime; or a Mathematician is preſently redu- 
Cing all his fancies to ſomewhat, in thoſe Sci- 
ences, every one caſting his thoughts into that 
mold whereunto they are accultomed : So do 
Drolls reject all ſerious notions » and except and 


fix upon the light and emty. And therefore 
we 


% 
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we ſee that when ſuch perfons aim at any thing 


grave and ſerious; it misbecometh them, as done 
out of order and ſeaſon. 'I'hus doth mirth plea* 


fingly by little and little ſteal away the judgment , 


rendring it vain, ſtudious of, and delighting 
in, that which men avoid, laughter, And thele 
men, whilſt they think to fool others » be- 
come themſelves really, what others are in their 
imagination. 


2. In Diſcourſe eoiprateg other p__ Cfami- 
liar amongſt Women) Back: biting, and c alummny is 
moſt frequent : beeauſe all men had rather hear 
evil of another then good. Perhrps thinking 
thereby ro juſtify their own faultineſs ; ar beſt in- 
Culging their felf-love, which is grounded upon 
a coo high eſtimation of themſelves, and roo 
low of others. 

This evil /peaking is very frequently uſed by 
many , who pretend to extramrainary godlimeſs , 
whoſe bitings are alſo more dangerous, and 
venemous with thote perſons, 'who miſtake 
their formality for ſeriouſneſs , and their gravity, 
for reality, in Religion. But even in ordinary 
tonver/ation men are wont alſo to defame their 
neighbours open-fac'd , withour any ceremony, 
deſign , or remorſe. From both theſe ſorts of 
people eſpecially the former, turn away , as 
much as you can; but be ſure to be none of 
them ; nor partake with them in their ca/um- 
ziations. Conſider what you oy of others , 0- 
thers ſay of you. Before you calumniate, think, 
am not I the fame? or as bad? Take heed of 
doing that, fwhich may hurt, but cannot do 
good; for *tis madneſs to make enemies with- 
Qut cauſe ; and it is better to ſuppreſs, then 
vent 
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vent and fatisfy , a piece of wit or a foolish 

aſon. The great rule is, zothing but truth 
rey the face , and: nothing but good behind the 
Beware alſo of cenſurins Nations, Conditions, 


or States of Men, as well as particular perſons; * 


for there isno Nation or condition» Wherein are 
not many good z and-none ſo good, Wherein are 
not many bad. 

"Tis alſo a great honor and wiſdom 70 paſs by the 


_ batk-bitings of others againſt by car A Charles the 


thot France demanded of one, much emploied 
y him, and on whom he had beſtowed many fa- 
vors, what thing in the world could alienate his 
mind from, and bring him in diſlike with , his 
Prince? the Gentleman an{wer'd, An affront, This 
rſon ſeems to have bin very ſenſible indeed , 
ut whether his diſcretion hath meritedthe fayor 
of his Prince I much doubt. Certainly rhe be- 
havior of Antigonus was much moregenerous; 
who, when one told him, that ſuch aoneaffron- 
ted him , anſwered ; it may be ſo, but I will nor 
be affronred. Auguſtus adviſed Tiberins not to 
be offended with peoples ſpeaking il! of them ; it 
ſufficeth, faith he, that we can ſecure our ſelves 
from their doing us harm. When one ſaid , he 
was 2 Tyrant ; he anſwered, were I {o, hc durſt 
not haye ſaid it. To one calling him Dwarf, 
well, ſaid he , then I-will get higher $hoes. 
P. Bernard, when one bid him go out like a 
dirty Prieſt, replied, you are miſtaken, I came 
iv a Coach. And truely ſince all theſe evil 
tongues are conquered by filence, one would 
thiuk the victory eaſy ; did-not experienceshew 


us, that the great remedy againtit burſting 1s 
There 


giving vent. 
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There is 0 reaſon that the effet, which may pro- 
ceed from divers cauſes, should be attributed to one. v. 
g- an action of ſeeming diſreſpect may either 
come from an intention to affront, from negl + 
gence, from having ſome other buſinesin his 


thoughts,&c. Interpret nottherefore ſuch actions 
as aff-onts ; and the rather, becauſe it is our duty to 
, 
| 
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take every thing by thebeſt handle, 


| THe moſt innocent, grateful, and uni- 

| venial Diſcourſe, is telling Stories ; and modern 

il i rather then ancient. Some are ſo well ſtock- 

| ed with this trade as to be able to anſwer any 

queſtion , or parallel any caſe by a Story; 

1! which is (if well done) a very great perfe- 

| ion of eloquence and judgment. Andain tel- 

| ling Stories avoid too often ſaid he , and ſaidT, 

hear you me, mark me, &c. be perfect alſo that you 

need not recant, ſtammer, or repeat things daid 

before; be not tedious in impertinent circum- 

_ ſtances, nor make your own glory thechiefeſt 
concern. 

Tell no ly in your diſcourſe ; eſpecially not 

| Gaſconades. , and improbable Rhodomont ades , 

' wherein ſome, out of weaknes and lowneſs of 

ſpirit and parts, take as much pleaſure as others 

in drinking when not thirſty, and think they 

then overwit the company. Be not hyperboli- 

cal and extravagant , eſpecially in praiſing and 

diſpraiſing ; for the wit takes away the credit ; 

whereas the end of ſpeech was firſt to make 

us underſtood, then believed. And if you be 

convinced of an error , for truths {ake acknow- 

ledg it, and change your opinion ; for this in- 

genuity is greater, becauſe rarer. And remeber, 


that, 
One 
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One chance falling out, as the Aſftrologues pro- 
ofticate, gets them reputation z and their thou- 

nd lyes are not taken notice of; but to a wiſe mar 
one lye doth more diſgrace , then thouſand truths 

Can recover. 

When news comes from an uncertain Author , 
tho probable and expected, yer ſuſpend your be- 
leif; becauſe men eaſily report what they deſire 
or expect ; but rather give heed to certain extra- 
wvagant and unexpetted Relations, as unlikelier to 
be invented. And when you tell news , engage 
not for the truth of it. . 


5. In your diſcourſe rational or of erudition, skip 
not from one ſubject ro another ; as do Fanatic, 
and other ignorant Scio/iſts , who are neyer at eaſe 
till they have vented all. they think themſelyes 
to know above other men. Neither maintain an 
argument with ignorant, nor contradictive per- 
ſons ; nor think that you are bound to convert or 
inſtruct the whole World ; leaſt of all with vain 
drolls, who make your ſeriouſnes their ſport. 
Be content to aatisf with reaſon, not (eſpecially 
your own) authority Ca refuge many fly unto 
when worſted, if they know there is no examin= 
ing Books) ſuch as are capable and diſpoſed. 

n reaſoning, the moſt excellent way, wherein 
the beſt able 1s certain co carry the cauſe, and 
which will bring the controverſy to a ſpeedy de- 
termination, is by asking queſtions, and proce2ding 
ſtill wpon the adverſaries conceſſions; which he can- 
not without shame retract ; Cby Syllogims is 
more Pedantic.) This is Plato's manner of 
diſcourling. 

Pedantry is a vice in all profeſſions, it ſelf no 
Profeſſion. For a School-maſter is not ther efore 2 

4 Pedant ; 
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Pedant ; but he only who importunately, imperti- 
nently, and with great formality, shews his learn- 
ing in ſcraps of Latinand Greek, or troubles him- 
ſelf with knowledg of little uſe or value; or values 
himſelf above his deſerts, becauſe of ſomething 
he knows (as he conceives ) more then ordinary 3 
or deſpiſeth others not skilled in his impertinen- 
ces ; or cenſures all Authors and perſons confident- 
ly without reaſon. And whoever doth thus, be 
he Divine, Lawyer, Statesman, Doctor, or Pro- 
feſlor, he is a Pedant. 

Do,not in ordinary company treat of matters too 
ſubtle and curious, nor to0 vile and mean ; nor of 
things unſeaſonable, as of Religion in mixed, or 
you ng company, or at table ; bur in all Diſcourſe 

avean intention to better your ſelf and others, 
Which thar you may do, (contrive, as much as 
you can ) before hand of what to diſcourſe ; and 
lay your ſcene, which afterwards you may me- 
nage as you pleaſe. 

A man may judiciouſly diſcourſe, when either he 
knows the ſubject very well ; or when delirous to 
l-arn Ca ſubmiſſion and ingenuity very grateful in 

ompany ) or when neceſſitated to ditcourſe; and 
hen he mult do it diſcreetly and doubtingly , un- 
L2is he very well know his Auditory, Cautious alſo 
muſt he be who diſcourſerh even of that he un- 
der{tancs amongſt perſons of that Profeſſion ; an 
affectation that more Scholars then wiſe men are 
guilty of ; 1 mean todiſcourſe with every man in 
his own faculty ; except it be by asking queſtions, 
and ſeeming to learn. | 

You may freely and ſafely diſcourſe of matters 
of Philoſophy, Mathematicks, Travels, Government 
of forretgn Countries, Hiſtories ot times paſt or pre- 
ſent of other Places, Husbandry , and the __ 
WAIC 
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which ſubje&ts concern no mans.reputation , and 
therefore none much care what part you take. 

Diſcourſe, tho amongſt learned men , laies no 
Sh Science, but tuppoſerh them, and there- 

ore ſtudy is neceſſary ; without which who fo ad- 

ventures amongſt Scholars, is like a Lady , that 
hath excellent Medicines , but neither knows 
whereof they are made, nor how to apply them 
effectually. Have a care alſo that your income ex- 
ceed your expences, i. e. that you hear and read more 
then you ſpeak : for he that ſpends out of th: ſtock 
of wit and memory is quickly bankerupted ; but 
knowledg and learning continually improve by 
diſcourſe. 

Cunning diſcourſers to avoid baffling are wont at 
firſt ro /ay down a propoſition eafily defenſi5le to 
which they may retreat in caſe of neceſlity ; 
but defend the other out-works alſo as long as 
they can, 

Mens wits and apprehenfions are #»finitely vari- 
ous; nor is there any opinion fo extravagant,which 
hath not ſome followers and maintainers, who fit 
their hypotheſes to it. . Wherefore do not cenſure 
any thing on a ſuddain as ridiculous, for tho 'it 
pleale not you, it may another, as wiſe. 

Every man makes himſelf the meaſure of all cthers 
for truth and falshood, wiſdom and folly,learning 
and ignorance, and the like. And who is able to 
denudate himſe!f of this falſe opinion, or preju- 
dice atleaſt to truth? 

But from hence it proceeds that we eſteem him 
knowing that knows more or as much, and him 
ignorant that knows lets, then our ſelves. Him 
aiſo virtuous that is according to our ſentinient 
and degree. Alſo that all men are more ready 
to blame anothers errors , then praile his vir- 

42 tues. 


tues. And that a man knowing what another 
knows, yet knows not his own ignorance ; but 
conſequently yalues himiclf and deſpiſeth the 
other. Hence it comes that we are offended 
with others giving evil words to us, and take 
notice of every {y ilable ; but paſs over thoſe. 
we give to others. It is pleaſant to obſerve 
this in ſuch as write controverſies. Hence alfo 
we do not patiently permit others to love or - 
hate otheiwiſe then our ſelves do. 

To man alone ( not beaſts nor Angels ) hath na- 
ture given  nauſcouſneſs of the ——_ The beſt 
things in the world, if not accompanied with va=- 
riety , become diſtaſtful. And nothing ſooner. 
then Diſcourſe ; which is ſo much carefuller to be 
menaged , asin the eare is ſooner cloy'd then the 
eie. Prudent cies are kept open by reaſon , or- 
dinary perſons by wit. | 

Old men commonly diſcourſe of grave and 
edifying Subjects, Divinity, Government, Hi- 
ſtory , &c. Young men rather of pleaſant ; Hunt» 
ing » Fashions, Trayels, Wonders , &c. every 
man Chuſeth to diſcourſe of that he beſt un- 
derſtands and loves, . 
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| CHAP. 1V. 


Concerning Buſineſs. 
DoFor being intreated by his Nephew to 


give ſome rules for guiding and ſecuring 
himſelf in negotiation, and contracts; after long 
ſtudy told him, he could give him but one; 
which was, el waies to have to dg: with virtuous 
perſons, Bur for many reaſons this rule, tho- 
.a perfect one , 1s hard to be praCtiſed ; and 
therefore I beſeech you be content with ſuch: 
imperfect ones, . as my reading or experience 
can furnish. 

If any one tell you, 2hat it is to no purpoſe to 
think long upon any matter ; that they are only 
wiſe men who can diſpatch bufines ex #empore ; 
that conſulting is but a dull formality ; and that a 
man ſees as far into a thing at firſt, as by much 
conlideration ; ſay boldly that man is @ fool: 
the more you think , the more and clearer you 
hall underſtand. Therefore Men of moſt leiſure 
do buſineſs the beſt ; and thoſe who have much 
buſineſs muſt have much pardon. Therefore men 
w/egpto bnſinefs do it better ; becauſe they have 
thought of it before, either in the: ſame, or a 
hike, caſe. 

A Prudent Man doth no buſineſs ravmhly, is e. 
without reaſon and advice; and he adviſerh - 
alſo as long as he can; and that firſt with hisown 
thoughts: which being nar ſufficient , he takes 1n. 
alſo. the affiſtance of other, mens counſel ; and 
h-areth others , tho be follow perhaps his 
own. - Moſt men adviſe for their own in- . 

Z 3. tere t > 
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tereſt , and therefore happy is he who hath a 
friend. | 

To order your thoughts well in De/iberation , 
endeavor tO put your booneſe into an Hiſtory, con(1- 
dering what is to be done or ſaid firſt, what after- 
wards. For the hindrance of prudent reſoluti- 
ons is the contuſion and diforder of thoughts ; 
which by this method iscleared : — 1t allo you 
Shall quickly diſcover where the difficulty is, and 
know when you have done. It wsalſo very con- 
venientto write down your reaſons pro & con in 
deliberation; for the mind by this means, is 
freed both from the confuſion , and burden of 
thoſe arguments, 

Give not your advice or opinion before asked; for 
that is to upbraid the others ignorance: oy attri- 
bute il] ſucceſs to the neglect of your counſel ; xor 
be angry if your advice be not followed. Neither 
accuſtom your ſelf to find fault with others aQi- 
ons, except vitious z for you are not bound to weed 
other mens Gardens. 

6 - 20t = eager in counſelling others ; for the evil 
weceſs (which ha s frequently to good advice) 
ill be /ai4ro I ,— rs > ſeldom chal) you be 

thanked for the good, . 

It happeneth freequently to men that are wiſe 
by experience, and not /earning , that they cagpot 
_—_ r2aſon of their opinion and advice, tho it 

ereally che beſt : (as a meer mechanical work- 
man knows there is a fault in the work, tho he 
cannot tell punctually what it is. ) Deſpiſe »o# 
ſuch mens of inions for their want of Diſcourſe. Uſi 
prritorum &5- ſenum pronunciatis etiam non demon- 
Rratis attendendum eſt , quia per expertum oculum 
g__ conſecuti principia facile cernunt, Ariſt. 

thi. 
In 
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In Deliberations where there i reaſon on both 
ſides, and that a man hath reſolved one way, he 
commonly thinks that he hath choſen the worſe, 
becauſe then he only conſiders the reaſons of the 
contrary part; which repreſented by thernſelves 
(the other after reſolution being no more conli- 
dered)) ſeem greater and of more conſequence 
then they are. 

There is one great perfeion in doing buſineſs, 
which is, Thar tho you ſet your mind and + 
thoughts upon buſineſs, yet do not engage your af- 
edtions, at leaſt deeply, in it. For thus shall you 

th have your underſtanding clear at all times; 
and not bediſturbed if = miſcarry ; which you 
muſt make account will often happen unto you. 
You will alſo find anxiety enough in your ver 
rerirement and quitting buſineſs ( which m 
ſome time or orher be done) tho” you ſet your 
affeftions as little as can be upon it. For all 
buſines puts a motion into the Soul , which-it 
changeth not , even for reſt , without trouble. 
Beſides precipitiouſneſs, impatience, or not ſtay- 
ing to take the opportunity, and time your buli- 
nels, is frequently. the ruine of many noble de- 
figns ; and al/paſſion whatſoever deteriorares your 
negotiation ; if your reaſon will not bring you to 
* this indifferency, experience will. 4 Þ adventure 
tout vient. a point & qui pau attendre, © 

In treating abour buſineſs you underſtand , 
yon. have an. advantage to propoſe firſt; in what 
you underſtand not, 'tis beft to receive gropofe- 
tions. And if you have a doubtful cauſe , an 
inconſtant adverſary, or find him diſpoſed to 
gon tg with your deſire ; defer not to dil- 

atch. 
; In buſineſs { except buying and {clling ) on 
$ 


E 
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Shall find wery few perſons ſpeak, to the purpoſe 3 
' therefore let every man talk his fi]]: rather then 
interrupt, provoke him to ſpeak ; for he will blurt 
out many things to your advantage $ ſome our of 
| eg and inexperience; others on purpoſe 

anding on circumſtances and things of ſmall 
conſequence. Women commonly (Cas weakeſt) 
are moſt extravagant ; and at an end, or the midit, 
of their ſtory muſt drop a tear ; for being them- 
ſelves compaſſionate, they think others are ſo too; 
aud that is their intereſt. 

The difficulty of diſpatch is not from the buſineſs 
it ſelf, wherein a man may eaſily ſee what is ne- 
ceſlary, or fitteſt to be done : but it is in perſwad- 
ing your intereſt ; in communicating io much and: no 
moze then concerns you ; «ſmg ſuch reaſons only, 
as are proper for your matter ; in applying them to 
cony ones rye”. gr , Ade a 

ttime; and in fak/ che oppolition ver- 
ſaries. For there bo interckt that hath not its 
contrary, and ſometimes alſo ſo forcible a one, as 
isto be conquered only with mony ; Which is a 
ſward thar cuts even a Gordian knot. 

All thin PR——_— the menagery of aff gires 
are reduced to theſe heads. 

1. Theground or occaſion. 

2. The end ro be brovghr about. 

3- The reaſons whereupon the affair _is 

ounded. 

4. Thedifficulties likely to be encountred. 

5. The anſwers which may. be made to the 

reaſons. 

6. Andrt he repliez co them. 

7. The advantage of the affaire to the othes 

arty. 

$8. Examples of like caſes. 


But 
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But alwaies be ſure to remove the principal 

obſtacle. | 

Some men are apt to believe what they hope 
for, or deſire ; others are zever ſecure, till thay 
ſee and enjoy. And this doubtleſs is the better ; 
becauſe it increaſeth diligence, good ſucceſs, and 
leſs affliction. Wherefore of fucure things ima» 
pine and provide for the worſt; tho of ations du- 

ious of other perſons you conceive the beſt. 

_ Fear 1s a necellary paſſion, and hath a great ſp:re 
in all our affairs. The great and general defect be- 
ing gncn laſchety , —_—— of eaſe; fear 
diicuſleth theſe. He that is in continual appre- 
henfion of evil watcheth to avoid, as 24S? to 
rencounter, and is cautious not to give admittance 
to, danger ; but endeavors to ſecure his condition, 
and remove further from evil. In things of, zhe 6+ - 
ther world men are more apt to hope,becauſe they 
have not ſo clear an apprehenſion,nor ſo firm a be- 
leif , or not ſo frequent conſideration concerning 
them 3 but in matters of this wor/d more apt to 
fear; for all mens hopes frequently fail , their 
fears {leldom. Beſides the loſs of what we enjoy 
goes nearer and is more ſenſible ro us, then 
the future good may advantage ; wherefore 1n 
treating with moſt men you know the beſt To- 
pic. And ſeldom is it ſeen but that fear alſo 
gets the better of love, and therefore good Ma- 
giſtrates truſt not only to love, but will in ſome 
degree be feared alſo. 

Secrecy and reſervednes is of infinite uſe; for, 
beſides that ſuch are not eaſily prevented and in» 
terrupted , men are ſti}l commenting and in fut- 
penſe about every motion of theirs; which gets 


great reputation, Belides ſuddain things do more 
amaze? 
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amaze, and confound, then things foreſeen or ex- 
eed. Bur you need nor put your ſelf to the trou- 
Die of ſecrecy, where you tear no oppoſition. 

Many times alſo your ſecrecy is to be concetl- 
ed ; nor isan inquirer into the buſineſs you would 
hide rudely to be denyed (for that many times 
breeds jealouſies, &c- ) but by prudent and cour- 
teous diffimulation to be fenced withal, and his 
thruſts dextrouſly avoided rather then forcibly re- 
turned upon him. He that is a good Practirioner 
in this trade becomes often-times Maſter of his 
thoughts that came to ſift him. 

Beware of truſting to your fortune ; for moſt 
men are fortunate for a time, and in ſome things 
only : nor is he tortunate, who hath a good 
occaſion offered to him, for it is Prudence to take 
hold of , and uſe, it ; but he that hath it preſented 
twice. 

Think zo ſuch as theſe to be good conſequences. 
He isa good man, theretore doth nothing 111: he 
is a bad man, theretore doth nothing well. He is a 
wiſe man, therefore doth nothing foolishly , 8c. 
Conſider this well and ſtand upon your guard. 
For every one hath errors , from whence tome- 
times greater, other times lefler, miſcheifs ariſe ! 
happy are they , whole crrors happen to be 
inſ.nall mattets, and which come betimes , and 
are remediable. 

He that doubts not, knows either all things , 
or nothing. And he that imagines never to 
commit an error, his next pretence muſt be to 
Divinity. 

The things of this World never fland in one 
ſtay, but are alwaies moving their own way ; 
and if we perceivenot their ton , It is be- 
cauſe our age is shorter then theirs. This obſer- 
vation 
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vvation isof importance to many purpoſes, v. g. 
virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, are but good  _ 
bad, proſperous and adverſe, in the ſeed. 

en we read in Hiſtories the great changes 
ot Government, we much wonder at them , 
and are apt to pitty the ſufferers. But Provi- 
dence hath ſo ordered, that great alterations 
ordinarily happen by little and little; fo that both 
reaſon and nature either accommodate to them , 
or have time to eſcape, and provide other. 
wales. 

He that entreth into danger without conſidering 
it, 4 a beaſt ; he only is valiant, who knowing the 
danger , embraceth it cheertully , whether out of 
neceſſity or honor. Yea, tho he knows and 
ſuppoſerh that all dangers have not their effects ; 
but that ſome are prevented by induſtry , ſome 
by courage and | gre moni and ſome fortune 
and the courſe of things ( Gods Providence ) 
caſts of. 

Dealing with Merchants and men of bulines 
and virtue cut of ceremonies ; and declare your 
buſines at length rather then roo-!hort ; for this is 
aptto raiſe wiſtakes ; beſides a man is not alwaies 
in diſpoſition or ability to fathom the depth of an 
affair with a short cord. 

When you have ex#orted from a perſon what he 
obſtinately denied, you need not-doubr, but at the 
ſame time alſo to obtain another he would not 
willingly grant, For when a man is forced, as 
it were, to let go his hold of what he moſt firmly 
graſped, he unbends his hand, and abandons 
Whatever it contained, Commota /emel & exiuſſa 
mens | a ſtabilitate ſua | ei ſervit & quo impellitur, 
Thus the Parliament propoſed to the King , to- 
gether with the bill of attainder of the Earl of 

Strafford 
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' Strafford Cwhich he was formerly reſolved not 
to grant ) a bill for perpetuating the Parliament, 
which , tho of far greater conſequence , he 
{crupled not. 

Defer , as long as you can, the doing of a thing 
againſt your mind, rather then give a poſitive deni- 
al ; for accidents many times divert the dehign, and 
deliver you from that ſtrait, wherein a refuſal may 
deeplier engage you. 

ever diſpatch an evil and difficult buſines {0 
abſolutely, but that (if poſſible) you leave place 
to undertake and introduce it again. Time and 
opportunity alter many things , and make that 

ſmoothly which formerly would have bin re- 
fuſed, had not your dexterity left open the door 
for anew treaty. 

All :men naturally ayoid perſons inquiſitive 
into other mens affairs ; for ſuch commonly 
are lavish of their intelligence, and thereby 
breed quarrels and ſpread animotities : beſides that 
themſelves are apt to envy and malign others, chat 
being the concern which breeds their inquiſt- 

Venes. 

The reaſon, why things conform not to the ge- 
wmeral deſire and expectation of the World, is, 
becauſe they who give beginning and ending to 
buſines are but few,and m2»y are thoſe who deſire 
—_— bl h f 

e1s Often to blame, who neglefs a preſent 
for fear of a future evit, Except it be nich at Coy 
and in a manner certain. So is he who ſtrives to 
avoid all difficulties ; for more things affright , 
then hurt, us. And there are many changes in 
this _ Dj coſa _ coſa. And in judg- 
ments 0 future We {CE wiſe men frequently 
miſtaken. Gy 


L 
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Poor, mean prople, and wranglers, &c, conclude 
not any treaty, nor offer all they mean to give, till 
they be forced, :.e. till they ſee the treaty ready to 
break up ; and they think that they ger a conlde- 
rable advantage by ſuch reſtines, and importuni- 
ty ; as indeed they do, if they deal with ingenzous 
perſons. So petty Tradeſmen love to call their 
cuſtomers back. 

Since gratcful and virtuous perſons are ſo rare, 
value the ſervice of ſuch as are joined with you in 
the ſame intereſt or danger; and you may more 
reaſonably expect to be aſliſted by him , that 
hopes to get by you , then by him, who hath al- 
ready received favors from you. And remember 
that 2 Crown in your purſe doth you more honor 
then ten ſpent. 

When in conſultations there are contrariety of 
opinions, ſeldom u the beſt choſen ; and the more per- 
{ons argue, the further they are from agrecing ; 
the love of their own opinion inlinuating it (elt 
by little and little with their reaſon. Wherefore, 

ſometimes the moſt importunate prevails, ſometimes 

he that finds out a medium ; not that this p—— 
is alwaies the beſt; but that perſons in heat of 
diſpute, cannot eaſily pals over , or fully conſent, 
to a contrary. 

Thruſt not your ſelf to be Moderator or Umpire in 
Controverſies, till required ; and then "ris better 
to exaggerate the miſchiefs of diſagreement , then 
benefits of concord; for fear is —__ then love. 
Many are wont alwaies to take the Adverſa- 
ries part. Bur it is a very hard thing to recon- 
cile men at firſt, their paſſions being high, and 
animolities great. But after they are realona- 
bly wearied with Law, or other inconvenien- 


ces, 'tis not difficult to find out a medium, 
A a , Which 
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which may ſave both their hovors; which is 
that both commonly deſire. A worthy Gentleman 
being to reconcile two perſons, firſt made them 
fwear both to ſtand to his determination ; and 
21y that neither of them should reveal upon what 
terms they were reconciled. 

Every man is more ap? to ove, cheriſh, and truſt 
in him, ou whom he hath already beſtowed moſt cour- 
refies ; eſteeming him as his creature ; [ This is 
the cauſe of the great love of Parents toward their 
Children : ] and he, that loveth, and doth favors, 
obligerh, and ſubmitteth himſelf ro the receiver ; 
ſo that for fear of loſing what he hath already be- 
ſtowed, he muſt beſtow more. Wherefore if you 
ſeek the fayor of a great perſon, accept —_ 
*from him, and not fromothers. And falſe is rheic 
conceit who ſay , the way to havea friend is not 
to make uſe of him. 

He that would per/wade great men. , let him firſt 

begin with the weakeſt ; by probable arguments, 
good words, and humble carriage he shall obtain 
their friendship ; and by their Authority ( tho bur 
fools) draw in the wiſer, 
' Mean wits alwaies diſtruft ſubtle arguments, and 
Logical heads: and great men, for the moſt part , 
arc of an inartificial underſtanding, and therefore 
by ſeemingly naked truth, and plainneſs, are 
brought to your opinion. 

In great Councils and meetings there are al- 
waies ſome /eading men, whom it you gain, your 
buſineſs is done 

Amongſt Multitudes, one adverſary can do more 
harm, then many friends can do good. 

There are ſome who are children even in mature 
age; and of them a man muft not ſay, they are 
40. years old, therefore they will do as men of 40. 

n years 
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years 01d, But concerning thoſe and all ſuch Xe- 
ceroclites, look at their preſent cuſtoms, and mena- 
gery of their private affairs. For if you ſee an a- 
ged man vehement, ſuddain in his reſolutions, fo]- 
lowing the impetus of his paſſions; hold chat man 
for achi/d; not moved with reaſon, unconſtant ; 
to day reſolving without confideration,and in the 
lame manner reverſing it to morrow, 

Nothing 1s well done, or ſaid, in paſſion ; tho there 
may bejuſt cauſe of being paſſionate ; bur leſs or 
more all paſſion according to the degree of it hin- 
ders reaſon and deliberation. But beware inſtead 
of paſtion you fall not into ſlyneſs and cunning : for 
theſe two, paſſion and cunning do many times 
shoulder out one another; and generally people 
without paſſion are look'd upon as fly and crafty : 
which of the two is worſe, there being more of 
the voluntary in it. It is good therefore ſometimes 
to ſeem paſſionate, if you be not ſo. 

In all treating with other perſons try firſt what 
. may be done by fair means, good words, hopes of 

atitude, &c., before you come to power or paſ- 
Fon. And let power either of your ſelf or the law 
'be the latt. 

When you conſult with a friend about any bu- 
fineſs , be not hafty to receivea preſent anſwer; 
but give him time to conſider ; for the com- 
mon and firſt conceptions of all men are 
much what the ſame : at leaft his extempore is 
not equal to your premeditated. Phyſicians and 
Lawyers anſwer out of their trade, and , as they 
pretend , by certain rules and cafes very like, if 
not the ſame, with yours ; but it ſeldom falls 
out, that the ſame caſe in diſpatch of bulinels 
falls out twice; or if it do, yet it is clothed 
with ſuch various and differing circumſtances 
Aa2 ( aC- 
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( according to which a wiſe man frames his o- 
pinion ) that it is very difficult to give judge- 
ment. 

The manner is when you propoſe 2 thing which 
you are afraid, will hardly be accepted, or granted ; 
propoſe it by parcels; that one piece be digeſted , 
before the other be ſwallowed. 

It is better to be near to, and ſerve, a prodigal, 
then a zhrifty and parſimoniow,Prince ; tho for the 
publick this is moſt advantageous. For the prodi- 
gal is forced to uſe divers oppreſſions, &c, and 
more ſuffer by his profuſeneſs then are benefited by 
it ; and they commonly are moſt benefited by it , 
wholeaſt deſerye it. 

It ſeems that Princes are more free, and Maſters 
of their own will, then other men ; but it is con- 
trary in ſuch as govern prudently : for they are ne- 
cellitated ro ad with infinite cautiouſneſs and con- 
{ideration ; frequently to court even mean perſons; 
and ſwallow many a bitter pill at their hands. 
Wherefore pardon your Prince if he do not all 
things exactly , according to the preciſe rule of 
wiledom. 

He, that having bin the means to advance 
; anOther to high degree, thinks to govern him, can- 
 6els his own courteſy. 

If fyou find that any one hath ſpoken il! of you to 
your Patron, take no notice Of it; nor be eager to 
vindicate your ſelf; but continue your emplui- 
ment without —_— z and your innocency 
will doth appear, and prevail at laſt. 

Great enterpriſes are not to be yelinquished, be- 
cauſe we cannot reconcile all difficulties ; for were 
all things ea/, they were not great; and could 
all objections j. e. difficulties be reſolved, little 
wcre |cttto your courage or diſcretion. Some 

things 


. 
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—_ Gods providence , and the courſe of things 
render eaſy ; and others are difticult only, becauie 
we ſee not through them at preſent. 

he more you come into favor, the /:ſ5 ad- 
mit Cabals and Juntos, to avoid ſufpition, Nor 
converſe much with the ordinary ſervants ; for 
ſo-they will reſpe&t you the more. Yet, leſt 
you. be hated, be courteous in your ſalutes, 
diſcourſes, offers of ſervice, but eſpecially in 
giving them reaſons in your diſcourſe: for then 
they think you do not detpiſe them. But if zhey 
hate you for any good ſervice done to your Patron , 
ſell it him dear ; that he may be obliged to pros 
tect you. 

No Patron really loves a ſervant wiſer then himſ-If., 
ler him pretend what he pleaſeth ; and therefore 
if you be a perſon of underſtanding , covet os 
to be too near him, asof his bed chamber , &c. 
for Patrons are. not pleaſed that ſuch perſons 
should pry. too nearly, into their actions and 
inclinations, Wiſe men, when they have. any 
way come in competition with their Prince, have 
alwaies ceded. 

Yet it is better to: be feared and hated, then 
d:ſpiſed. Wherefore chuſe rather to be a ſe 
vere ſearcher into, and cenſurer of, actions ; 
ws to be underyalued. for taking no notice of 
tnaem,. 

If Spies abound in a Court, diſccurſe in generals ; 
and givethem no cauſe to think themlelves dil- 
covered by you. 

Neutrality rakes the ſloweſt, but ſureſt, progreſs: 
for the neuter 1s connived atthrough the others 
mutual envying- 

A weak Patron 1s eaſily gained , but no con- 
fiderable adyantage of. honor , ur profit , can 
Az 3. be 
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be got by hims a wiſe Maſter is jealow, ealily 
loſt , and then never recovered. If your Malter 
have "7 near kindred, keep fair with all, for 
they will certainly prevail; and {tick to the beſt 
beloved. 


If you light upon a Maſter that 1s inquiſitive af- 


ter your words and actions, know, that he intends 
w keep you under. Pray to God not to light up, 
on a cunning Maſter; for either you $hall be ru- 
in*d by him ; Orat beſt tired with ſtanding upon 
your guard, In this caſe make shew not to per- 
ceive his ſubtilty , but to admire his ingenuity. 
Sic ars deluditur arte. | 

If your Patron , by diſcourſe, or actions, 
endeavors to conceal any of his wices ; be ſure he 
holds that dear, is deeply engaged in it, and would 
enjoy it without a yroal. 

To avoid envy , affect not expence and often- 
tation ; but mind reality. For be ſure that 
way , accounted fo honourable, leads ſtreight 
to deſtruction, 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Servants, 


Incs Sl/xvery was banihed Chriſtendom , 

” a Servant is no other, then one S:red ro ſuch 
employment ; and under fuch terms, as if well 
obſerved , the difference is not great between the 
condition oft the Maſter and the Servant, For 
none can compe] another to ſerve him againft 
his will; nor can I contrat with him for his 
ſervice , but at the ſame time he will bargain 
with me for his /a/ary. ] zake him under my 
roof, I make proviſion for his ſuſtenance, I de- 
fend him from his enemies; as well as from 
hunger , cold, and diſeaſes. And what doth 
he for this? he ſerveth me? no, he ferveth 
himſelf. The ſame labor, he would undergo 
in his own houſe to maintain himſelf, and per- 
haps with great anxiety , he doth in mine with 
pleaſure. So that now ſervice is nothing but a 
_ betwixt the rich and the poor , for their mu- 
tual advantage. 

And to' demand or imagine, that a ſervant 
Should quit his ows intereſt, profit and advantage , 
to procure his Maſters , is a folly no conſidering 
man will be guilty of. 

Therefore let the Maſtey command according 
tor2aſor and (weetnelſs ; not ſo imperiouſly, or 
with ſuch opprobrious language as may juſtly dif- 
content or Chaſe away a Servant. Ifhe obey with 
cheerfulneſs, and affection, he may at length per- 
haps make his Maſters intereſt his own- 
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If you pay him not his wages, he will pay 
himſelf. 

In controverſies, let the Maſter ſometimes 
cede to his ſervant , to keep his mettal in breath 
and not too ſevere, if the faults be ſmall, or 
committed for want of Judgment, or through 
a little itch of liberty. Let the Maſter be ſome- 
times blizd\, and the ſervant deaf: But faults 
of malice , or impiety are notto be pardoned. The 
firſt ſuch fault is the Servants; 2he ſecond divided 
between Maſter and Servant ; the third, wholly 
the Maſters. Corre& him not before Strangers » 
but if corre&tion amend him not, rid your hands 
of him ; both for his ſake, your own , and the 
ſcandal of others. 

Rich men are inclined to pride, and contemt 
of others ; for having wealth, which com- 
mands all things in the great Market ot this 
World, they are apt to become inſolent,, pe- 
rulant, impatient of diſobedience, denial , re- 
proof, or advice. And becauſe oftentation of 
Cappimeſ? i one part of it ; theretoreare rich men 
Vain glorious, delirous to be obſerved, and to 
live ſplendidly. And men newly enriched; and 
| without their own induſtry more vain then they, 
who are born ſo, or have by induſtry acquir- 
ed great eſtates, Men in power alſo are more 
honorable, gallant , generous, and le(s vain then 
the rich. 

Alſo becauſe great eſtates are commonly ac- 
quired with /ittle , and ſmall ones not without 
great, labor ; therefore are rich men apt to ex- 
alc themſelves as either above others, in Parts, 
or the favor of God ,. both which are very 
great and dangerous errars , but dithcultly to be 
eradicated, 

Let 
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Ler them not, therefore miſtake moroſity for 
grandeur, and paſſion for greatneſs. It is better to 
{ubdue your Servants rea/on, as well as his ſtrength 
and diligence. 

And thoſe, who betake themſelves to the rich, 
are to comport with their follies , impertinen- 
cies, and contumelies ; and to conceale them. 
It is better they chould /ove their Maſters, 
bur by no means hate them ; or ipeak evil of 
them behind their backs. Not diſpute their 
Maſters judgment ; not vy wit, taunt orrally, 
with them ; not uſe familiarity without leave ; 
but to put on patience, when they put on a 
livery. 

To admonish and reprehend is not an action 
of an Inferior ; aud an affedtionare diſreſpett obligeth 
not ſo much by its / age » as-it provokes by its ill 
example ; wherefore when you adviſe your SuPpe- 
rior, do it ſo, as it may be excepted. And let not 
the Maſter refuſe ro hearthe advice of his Ser- 
vant, tho he follow it nor. 

No man ever miſcaried through _ of reſpedt ; 
or was diſgraced for retaining aconſtant and pro- 

ortionate ſenſe of his Patrons grandeur. Yet 
atrons love not fullen , melancholic , auſtere, 
grave, or lilent, Servants, 

A Maſter ought ot to divertiſe himſelf with 
his Inferiors , nor make his Servants privy to his 
infirmities and failures; but if hedo , the Ser- 
vant muſt nor preſume, nor heighten himſelf 
= it. But ler him be ſecret, and faithful ro 

im. 

Let the Servant alſo know, that i: « harder 
ro menage well his Maſters affairs then his own , 
let him therefore be more careful. For he 


hath more temtations to negligence and dis- 
honeſty. 
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honeſty. Beſides his Maſters buſineſs is not 
alwaices to be menaged the beſt way; but that he 


wh bet. 

ut your Servants to emploiments proper for 
their condition, years, Capacities, &C. bur never 
upon wnneceſſary trouble ; for that is tO abuſe, 
not «ſe, a Servarit, and will cauſe them to hate 

ou. | 

F Thoſe Servants juſtly expect to be rewarded 
extraordinarily , whoſe induſtry and diligence 
ſeem to merit it. (For gratitude being the leaſt 
of wirtues , ingratitude is the mot infamous of 
vices; eſpecially in a great perſon :) and this 
rewarding is ſo to be done, as the other ſervants 
do not reſent it, That therefore is beſt done at- 
ter ſome ſignal ſervice. Bu: beware of equalling 
_— Servants in your gifts, or rewards : for the 
diſcreeter and Swperior hold it ai: affront to be 
equalled with the reft ; and the Inferior made 
proud: but none more obliged then they , who 
catch mony thrown about in a ſolemnity,to ren 
der thanks to the Donor. Some there are, who 
defer their rewards till ſome feſtival, as Chriſtmas, 
or Eaſter + But then the day isthanked, not the 
giver ; and after you are accuſtomed to it, tis 
expected as due, and part of wages, not kindneſs 
and bounty. 

It is better to be ſomewhat ſparing then liberal 
t0 @ good Servant ; for as he grows full , he 
inclines either to be idle, orto leave you. And 
his murmuring you may govern by a ſeaſonable 
reward. 

It ſeldom happens that a reconciliation of 
Maſter and Servant is ſincere ; therefore re- 
turn not to a ſervice, whence you have been 
ejected. 

n 
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In places which concern mony , employ 
not your kindred ; nor uſe them as your Ser. 
vants ; for they will preſume upon their con. 
dition , and you cannot with reputation break 
with them. And truly, if you be a ſingle 
perſon , I cannor forbear to recommend to 
you a faying of a great Prelate ; that a Cour- 
tier at Rome ought to have 1000. Ducets rent, 


2000. in his gwrſe, and be a 1000. miles from 
his kindred. 


— the owes i - 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of grvine, receiving, and promiſmg. 


T is wncivil and unfitting for a man to oblige 

another to keep a promiſe RE—_ ro 
him; or one made in mirth, paſſion, haſt, unadvi- 
ſedly, in civility, or compliment, or one obſolete; 
as alſo not to admit of a reaſonable excule for the 
failure of a promiſe. 

It becometh every man to promiſe nothing b ut 
what he intends to perform : yet many , tho 
juſtly denied, are much diſpleaſed ; for all men 
govern not themſelves by reaſon. Inſomuch 
that if a perſon deſire to engage your endea- 
vors in his buſineſs, if you shew him the difh- 
culties , tho you promiſe your aſliſtance , he 
commonly takes it for a denial, or a ſign that 
you intend not ſeriouſly to befriend him. For 
theſe and ſuch like reatons, the fashion now-a- 
dies is, tO give good hopes to all ſuiters, and t0 
promiſe very freely and largely. And they find 
thereby great advantage (as they think ) for 
carrying on buſineſs, The performance 1s 
ſometimes hindred by unexpected caſualities; ſome- 
times a good and plauſible excule = a great Way3 
ſometimes the party ſuffers hirſelt to be wheedled 
with good words. Yet 'tisſo zgnoble and dihono- 
rable a thing for a man to be worſe then his word 
that it never ought to be done. But this may he 
do ; he may entertain all ſuiters with general or 
conditional promiſes, and fair words: and tho all 
men ought to look at effects, and not words ; 


yet have good words a wonderful power ( __ 
| ee 


5 _ T 
= 
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heed of being food by them I ſuppoſe becauſe 
every one values -himſelf, and his merits, at more 
then he is worth; and he is offended when that 
price is not ſet upon him, as himſelf thinks to 
deſerye. 

- At Court they are wont to promiſe and offer - 
ſeryice largely, eſpecially ro thoſe, who are nor 
likely to make uſe of them ; but towards ordina- 
ry converſants they are more wary, becaule better 

known. 
' © Gramt aCourteſy (if you intend it ) without much 
a#king , for that doubles it. 'To keep long in ſut- 
penſe is churlish , and by long expeCtation the 
paſſion to the fayor dies, and the courteſy is not 
eſteemed, nor thanks heartily given for it. Mon- 
fgnior Pamphilio ( afterwards /mocent X.) in his 

Nunciature in France, 'and ever after was called 
Afonſignior-non-ſi-puo. From his frequent uſe of 
that anſwer to Suitors. Do your favors cheerfully , 
not asif they ſliptthrough your fingers, or were 
ſtollen or wreſted from-you. And do them readi- 
ly, for the intreater ſubmits himſelf to the intreat- 
ed 3 his modeſty therefore muſt be contidered. 
Non # coſa pin cara, che quella, che con prieght ſe 
compra, Dothem alſo without conſidering whe- 
ther they be loft or likely to be recompenſed; for a 
magnanimous and generous perſon looks not to 
receive as much again ; for that isthe courteſy of 
Tradeſmen. Be not as the Barbarous King of Ma- 
dagaſcar that demanded more for the cowes he 
gave, then his ſubjetts for thoſe they /o/d; for he 
faid that his good will and kindneſs was to be re- 
compenſed. Andift youdeny, do it with good 
words; as if you were ſorry you could not plea- 


m. 
Be not niggardly of me w—_ coſt; you nothing ; 
, ' AS 
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as Counſel, Coxmtexance, and the like. But beware 
of being /ecurity ; rather offer to lend mony- of 
. your own upan others bond. 

And by no means ſell your Ceremonies, nor 
pay pe creditors , friends, and ſeryants, with 
gvod words looks, and ſmoak. 

After a courteſy done , if you wpbraid' it , you 
loſe it ; one principal end of giving being to ob+ 
lige the receiver to yourſelf and intereſt. Nei- 
ther too much undervalue, nor extol your gift ; 
but rather diminish, and excuſe, when you 
give : ſeeming pleas'd ſo ſmall a matter ſtood 
in ſuch ſtead,. and was fo, well placed , and ac- 
cepted ; that you shall be ready: to do greater 
ſervice upon occalion ; but whett you receive” a 
favor, rather augment.ir, | - 

| He 1s not ungratefu, who cannot , but who will 

| not, repay ; will not through malignity and evil dif- 

polition. Wherefore a generous ſpirit is ſatisfied , 
when the receiver dechres hisacceptance and ho+ 
nor ; for that shews he hath a good mind to be 
crateful; if he were able, 

After a courteſy received, be not in haſt toreturn 

| enozher; for that shews you are not Willing to 
be beholden , nor return a much greater, for 
that ſcems to reproach the {malneis of the re- 
ceived. 

Thoſe who willingly ekugies receive and never 
give,or thoſe who would alwaies give and never 
receive, (of which melancholic generous humor 
ſome few there are) are not much eſteemed in 
converſation. X 

Towards other mens Servants the cuſtom of the - 
Country i to be followed. In many places the Ma- 
ſter takes it ill if his Servant be conſiderably 
rewarded for what himielf gives Butit-is "= 

0 
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ſo with us; where to lodg at a friends houſe is 
dearer, beſides the inconvenience, then at a com- 
mon Inne; and where what a friend ſends, is 
perhaps a preſext, but not a gift; when the re- 
ceiver paies double the value to the Meſlenser., 
and an acknowledgment ro the ſender. However 
inall places in entertainment , great care is taken 
the Servants be pleaſed, for the tongues of idle per- 
ſons are loos-hung. 

If youdelire a courtefy from one beholding 10 

ou, 'tis ingenious #of to put him in mind of i: ; |caſt 

think you tax him of ingratitude. 

A favor done to a man ſinking, or in any danger , 
# alwaies very obliging ; both becaule it teſtifies 
ſmeerity without expectation of a return , and a 
good opinion of the receiver; to whom the giver 
zeeds riot to be favorable. 

Moſt men do more for intereſt either of gain, or 
friends, then reaſon, More for favor, then obhiga- 
tion, Bur mony, if well and diſcreetly applyed 
ſeldom fails of its effect, 

A man apt to promile is as aptto forget it. 


Bb 2 


J 


r 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Prudence in acquiring emploiment, | 
and preferment, 


TY ResuPpPosING, that a perſon, out 

of a good and (incere intention to ſerve 
his Prince and Country , defires to employ 
himſelf, or be emploied , in ſuch a condition ; 
it is neceſlary, firſt, that he avoid ſach hinde- 
rances which are contrary to , and deltructive of, 
hu deſign. 21y That he »/e proper means to the 
competing it. 
|| 2 HiINDRANCES are, 1. Pride, which 
renders him- intolerable to him that should 
raiſe him ; and tho ro'avoid this, ſuch men as 
are moſt infolent toward their Inferiors, are 
molt ſupple (even to baſeneſs) towards their } 
Superiors, yet it is very difficult to conceal this 
"vice from any — perſon ; even be- 
cauſe one of theſe aCtions betrayeth the other , 
both proceeding from the ſame lowneſs and 
wileneſs of ſpirit, Where it is, it renders its 
owner impatient of advice, admonition , con- 
tradiction, even in his own affairs ; by which 
he becomes a prey to flatterers , deſpiſed of all | 
good men, odious to all upon whoſe dues 
and intereſts he uſurps, and unfit to be em- 
ployed. a, Anger, for what Prince deſires 
to be ſerved by, or chuſe inſtruments out of 
Bedlam ? and if prudence conlift in much de- 
liberation ; 
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liberation ; precipitionſneſs , the daughter of A4»+ 
ger , is incompatible with it. If i” be ſaid that 
angry men are good naturd yet what diſcreet per- 
ſon will ſuffer ſuch, and ſo many, impertinern- 
cies, to enjoy now and then a /t?/e good nature, 
i, e. ſo-many ſtorms to. have ſometimes fair 
weather ?' Who- will be content to ſtay for a 
lixtle: reaſon, till the chvler: be ſcum'd, and the 
boiling ceaſed ? Two to one in all things again#h, 
the angry man, was a ſaying of Cardinal Maza- 
rine. 3. 90 following good companions Or intera- 
perance, and /ewd women , diſcover ſecrets, 
render a man contemtible , and -unufeful ; for. 
beſides that ſtrong Drinks and Tobacco-fill the 
head with imaginations, hot headednels, jea» 
 loufies, &c. when a man $should haſt to his 
emploiment, he muft-go to ſleep, or- to his 
Miſtreſs, 4. He that is om zy and ſloth - 
Ful ought not to intermeddle with public affaurs ; 
for tho in quiet and dull times he may ſerve 
well enough topurſue formalities; yet when any 
activeneſs, he fills up the room of a better per- 
ſon. £5. / Ancebanr"y, is not ſo-detrimental, as 
Liberality and bounty- diſcreetly placed , are ad- 
vantagious. But 6. there is nothing worſe then 
an wnabridled toung. / 


3- HE that would ſerve 6od as well as his King , 
and /ave his Soul as well as make his fortune, mult 
beware of ſuch temtations as are moſt frequent 
in that ſort ob life. Such” are ambition, ze. 
deliring advancement for. an . evil end, or. 
more then he deſerves ,. or at. unſealonable 
times , or t00 cagerly:, or for lis own private 
advantage , and not to ſerve the public. Emvy 
at athers preferment ; wh allche conſequents: of 

) 3 it , 
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it, batred, detraQion, faQtion, partiality and the 
like. Adu/ation ar complacency with the Prince, 


or other great perſon in vitious,or unfitting,cour- 
fes. And thelike. . 


4. IT is impoſſible to be prefer'd if not kaown , 
and ſo kzowsn as approved allo : and no man 
can —_— be offended for being paſſed by , 
and n , 1t he uſe not rational means to 
make himſelf accepted. Such means are of many 
forts. As 

1. By merit; and that either by ordinary,or 
extraordinary, good ſervice. 2, By friends, be- 
ing introduced or recommended by tuch as are in 
tavor and reputation with the Prigce. 3: By fear 
aud terror, being ſo confiderable as that the Prince 
is glad for his own ſecurity toemploy him. 4 By 


| flattery and evil infinuations into the Princes 
affections. 


5. He that hath no other Introdution muſt 
shew himſelf ditigently ; that the Prince (who ob- 
ſerveth more then he ſeemeth to do.) may take 
noticeof him; beſides, there falls out frequent 
occaſions of employing him, that is preſent; and 
a conſtant attendance, tho voluntary, is a kind of ſer- 
vice. And, he tharloſeth a beginning tho not ſo 
conſiderable, loſeth an introduction to greater 
matrers. 


6. THERE are few of whoſe merits the Prinee 
can be 4 juſt and accurate Fudg ; becauſe he is 
not witneſs to all rhe circumſtances, &c. of 
their actions. Belides toknow a man, requires 
mach familiarity wich, and ' obſervation of 
him. But fuch preciſe knowledg is not requi- 
lite 
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lite; and a Prince may., with but 2 reaſonable 
obſervation , diſcern -# wife man trom a fool, 
and a virtuous man from eve inclined to rhoſe 
vices , which render him unfit for ſervice. Bur 
if a Prince be forc'd to ſee only with others 

and hear with others ears, he had need vo be 
very wary ; tor thoſearevery ſeldom indifferent 
toward the perſon recommended; and inform 
more frequently for their own intereſt, then the 
Princes Wherefore a wiſe man beleives lirtle, 
but keeps himſelf in ſuſpenſe till the truth be 
maniteſt. 

He that is choſen by the Judgment of his Prince 
and not by the recommendation ods hatly 
a great advantage ; for if he prove.well, the Prince 
is inwardly proud of his choice; and will cer- 
tainly employ him further ; for he looks upon 
him as his creature. 

Wiſeand ſubtle Prizces ſeldom prize or advance 
a mar wiſer then themſelves, except in ſome cafe 
of great neceſſity. hey are alſo commonly 
very wary of employing ſuch as are recom- 
mended by public fame ; except it be in (maller 
matters- 

Conſider therefore, what emploiment you conceive 
moſt ſuitable to your Geniwwand condition y v. 2. 
whether War or Peace ; Sea or Land-ſervice ; 
ation or advice; governing ; or fimances, and 
providing mony or neceſſaries. And endeavor 
to render your ſelf very able in thar; tho it is 
feting alſo you should not neglect orher mat- 
ters. Alſodiſrobe your (elf fas much as you can) 
of all particular intereſt; and at leaſt prefer in 
your deſigns the advantage of your Prince and the 

blic. 
ar” ſmall emplaiment in youth , or betimes, is 


much 
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much more to be valued then 2 great onein old 
"age; for Di coſa naſce coſa. One bulinels twiſts 
in another. And ſuffer not your ſelf ( as much as 
is poſſible) to be out of poſſeſſion of doing 
ſomewhat. If you be, yet by continual preſen- 
tation of yourſelf, let it be known that you ſtay | 
there ready to be hired. 

It is good ſometimes to ſie for an emploiment, 
tho you be ſure to miſs it, For by that means, 
you shew your ſelf ro imagine that you have 
ſome pretences to be confidered. And your 
Superior, having once denied you , will be 
more oy to pleaſure you another time, for 
fear of diſcontenting you ; eſpecially if you be 
a man of parts, 'But by no means put in. for 
every thing , for that diſcovers your Ambition ; 
and _—_— of your ſelf, that you are fit tor evye- 
ry thing. 

You carne be Maſter of what emploiment you 
pleaſe ; but. your commendation muſt- be , wel 
ro perform that you are aCtually paeſs'd , Ina 
Comedy, he that acts a S/ave well, deſerves as 
much as he that perſonates a King. 'Tis a 

mfortable hearing, friend come up higher. Nei- 

er refule or contemn any reward or gratuity, 
how ſmall ſoeyer your Prince beſtows : upon 
you- | 

Deſign not upon what is not in your power, And 
remember that being to - deal with other per- 
ſons, you muſt drive the nail which way it will 
po: Therefore be as indifferent as is poſſible. 

our furure gains alſo not being in your pow» 
er, ſpend not upon the hopes of them : and 
xemember , that expectation is alwaies greatey 
then the reality. 


7. Hg 
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7. He is happy, that hath an opportuni 
given him to- x 14h ferally his Pun +. ror hoy. 
alty. Sejanw , by one ation , Lknow not whe- 
ther generous or fortunate , of ſaving Fiberiw's 
life with the hazzard of his own, obtained 
that reputation , that he governed' the whole 
Empire ; and had almoſt ſettled it upon him- 
ſelf ; through the great confidence Tiberine , 
otherwiſe a very jealous Prince, had in him. 
But theſe caſes fa}l out ſeldom , and -by the 
>" eg Providence (as I may ſay) of Almighs» 
ry O 5 

If you chance to do any great adtion, be ſure 
to give the g/ory of it to the Prince; as indeed 
he, in ſome ſort, deſerves it : for you follow 
his commands, Or inſtruFions, Beſides the means, 
and opportunity of all ſuch are- his only ; and 
it was performed under his authority. Seem 
not to be willing to draw all buſineſſes to your 
{elf ; nor keep too great grandeur in houſe, 
followers, &c. for that gives ombrage- to the 
Prince; as great titles are offenſive to the Fel- 
low-{ubjects. © 

Extraordinary ſervice, if many engagedin it, 18 
counted a piece of duty, and ſeldom rewarded. 
Either becauſe the Prince, pretending - that he 
cannot - gratify all ,-to: avoid murmuring 
emulation will reward yoze. Or becauſe thoſe 
about him, if many others be to be confider- 
ed, are likely to find the leſs share for them» 
—_ : ; Pr 

t was a ſaying of Antigens; firſt ger power 

then good will. Power is ability of parts, wealthy 
friends, emploiment; then good will and':re- 
Putation by courteſy , civility, and other acts 


of prudent converſation ; as alſo by drawing 
others 


CO Woo Be ay 
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others by your intereſt.” For you may then 
engage many unto you , and ſpread your roots 
_ bres a great way : eſpecially if by the re- 
putation of Juſtice and bounty , you have pro» 
cured you a 'veneration _—_—_ virruous per- 
ſons. For by this they are atllured; that they 
may ſecurely lean 'upun” you, and run your 
hazzards. 

And it is more deſirable zo be loved then honoy- 
ed : this indeed 'is more ſplendid , but that is 
more ſafe ; this is greater,that berrer; this is in the . 
imagination , that in the heart, ofothers; from 
that proceeds peace With others, tranquillity in 
his condition , and a complacency in his own 
mind. Yet is love harder to obtain, requires 
a greater time, the acquiring of it is ſubjectto 
many difficulties, which honor is not ; and 
therefore make much of honor ; which alſo car- 
rieth 2 tinure of affeftion with it. Only re- 
member what a great General ſazd. 1 deſire to 
honor my life nor by other mens opinions, but my 
own aCtions. 


| 8. Becausy more men are «&rewr, then 
Seaved, up- And that amongſt ingenious perſons 
there is alwaics emulation , amongſt rivals (and 
for all prefermentsfuch there are ) exvyings alſo; 
which are great rubs ; and difficultly farmount- 
ed or removed ; endeayor to make a friend; 
who may give an 4ntidove againſt —— s 
and by lending his hand raiſe you in pight 
of all rhe weight and preflures they can hang 
upon-you. 
Friends ave not eafily made, and fiill more 
difficulty amongſt great perſons ; both becauſe 
they have fewer equals, and amongft ſuch - 
qu 
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quals emulation is then: friendship ; 
paregs they noCfo rare, mey be 
or long , eſpecially youthful, a tance ; 


kindred and relation; ſympathy in affections ; 
partaking in common danger; or fuch like, do 
reconcile friendsvp,, but noc frequently : nor 
are theſe means: in. every mans Power ', they 
are obligations! by which Providence only tyes 
men together. }ur' there\are others alſo which 
are more Ordinary ; for you infinwate your felf 
into the affettion even of a great perſon, if you 
can shew him, that you are to ſtrengthen, 
xm ng confirm him, in his'eftgte; and be 

e Þy_ your: parts, ar other way, to recompenſe 
the favors you expect from him.. But weny dif 
creetly applied is 'a plaiſter that unites and ſo- 


ders all rOns: nor is there any Heart, as well 
as not any Cai#e, that can refaſt irs battery, if 
rightly placed. 


To. defire wealth for its own fake, is low, 
ſordid, and proper only for:them , who make 
the obcaining it their Profefhon : but to defire 
it moderately, [in order ro do more good , is 
— orengfr tear ry it (elf is 65 <a 
ed, ſuſtaine iſcreetly keeping an - 
ing; _— it alſo is in a manner fubſervient to 
wealth. 

We ſeldom ſcerhat wealth increaſeth in a family 
for three generations together : perhaps becauſe thar 
he, who comes into a plentiful fortune, having 
no occaſion to employ his parts and induſtry , 
grows lazy, and negligent, or at beſt betakes him- 
{elf ro ſome other office. or g_ becauſe 
men not knowing the difficulty in obtaining 


it value it not much ; but racher look afrer the 
ſplendor of the- World , whereumo rich men- 
25 COm- 


commonly engage ahd enter their Children; and 
for that reaſon live art the heightof the reputation 
of their eſtate. 

The Prudence to obtain wealth is generally 
conceived to be cutting of pr_—_ orunneceſla- 
ry __—_— but that is nota Izt for there is-alſo re- 

uire me ,or making your penny go 
7 nuns. as ing Bs this, Cantivn 
mult be uſed; for many have bin ruined by buying 
good pennyworths. | 

In making friends by Prudence alſo is re- 
quired, leſt you loſe thas alſo. For it is beſt uſed 
upon an exigent'; occaſionally rather then frequent- 
ly ; and aFually rather then confiantly; like a wedgs 
not like a ſaw. | | 

can hurt who cannot profit, And the 
ill tongue of an in Inferior many times harms 
more then that of an Equal ; for it is eafilier 
beleived , becauſe leſs ſuſpected. Therefore en- 
deayor to keep a fair reputation with all perions; 


with Superiors humble and compliant ,, nog.” 


low and: flattering ; with equals grave, not mo- 
roſe; with inferiors courteous and fair-ſpoken , 
not ſullen or imperious. Conſidering , that no 
man is willing to own him, that is out of fashi- 
on, as I may ſay, out ot the good opinion of the 
World 

It was more dangerow to offend Sejanus then 


Tiberius. For all men raiſed from low condis 


tion aremore jealous of affronts and conternts ; 
which a natural and generous Superior is not : 
who interpret nothing to be contemt but 
-what is meerly 10 , or done on purpoſe to affront ; 
and nothing to be ſo, bur what cannor well 
be conftrued otherwiſe. To ſuch therefore as, 
Sejanus you nuſt carry your ſelf ſo, as not = 

| ( 
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be bated by him; for yon will find it. hard to 

leaſe both the Patron and. him. Beſides you 

not how long he wall laft ; and it goes 

hard with a man of underftanding and fpirir, 

that is good. muſt depend wpox $wo, and bis ill 
#01 One. 

If ou cannot be reconciled to a favorite, beſure 
to tell your Patron that hews your enemy; (o his ill 
offices cannot hurt you, 

It is unpardonablefullyz quarrel with them, who 
are much your Superiors ; tor the thred breaks 
where it 15 weakeſt. 

If you beſo ill ſatisfied of any perſon, that 
you think notfit to pardan or bear with him 
any longer » yet lethimnotknow ſo mach ; for 
the time may come when you shall have need 
of him. And if you reſolve to chaſtiſe bim, 
diſcover it not , left pay be prevented. But 
this 4s not to be uled but in.extremity, and to- 
wards perſons incorrigible. For, according to 
the rules of our moſt holy Faith, 'tis infinicel 
better not to revenge at all, butito- paſs by 'ot- 
fences ;'then which no man can shew greater 
wiledame. And this is not very difficule rf you 
ſtifle -quarrels in the beginning, But there are 
ſomeſo wicked difpolitions, that nothing works 
upon them but fear ; and he that lets them 
go - + r—_— » encourageth them in their evil 


courſes. | 
| Whether you expe emploiment and pre- 
ferment, or. chuſe a private life, if you _ 
any thing to lole, Erdeaver to be m Repwia- 
tiow with your Prince and Superior : and truft 
not to your innocency , Or wary living, For 
beſides, that he cannot want an occaſion fore 
time or other to punish you, you know not 
Cc what 


avhat may happen, wherein you shall ſtand in 
.need of him. 

Much leſs preſume , that your manners are -1u7- 
.diſtovered, or to commit any fault upon hopes 
.of ſecrecy; for a good Judge will ſo entangle 
and hamper you ,- that. you cannot eſcape, And 
if you be once ſuſpected , more ſuſpicions will 
.be continually ſuggeſted againſt you. And even 
to have much ſuſpicion and little proof makes 
againſt you, for it is a fign that you are more 
dangerous: 

No man can land alwaies upon his guard, but 
ſometimes he-will fail and miſtake ; happy he 
whoſe errors are in ſmall matters , that he need 
not great applications and much endeavor to 
get himſelf off the shallow. Nor can a man 

| on 2 ſuddain forefee the depth of a queſtion , 
| or the conſequences of an a&tion, Therefore 
-when you doubt , or ſee not clearly, be wary , 

and take time. Many times ſmall miſtakes 

roduce great evil ; and great miſtakes 

ometimes none atall ; wheretore contemn no 

| danger , how little ſoever it ſeem to rhreaten, 

' Be vigilant ; Cavend! nulla eſt dimittenda occafio. 

It is much better to do ſo, then be beholding to 

your friend to fetch you off; for that is accounted 

equal to, if not greater then, a conſiderable 

benefit. | | 

Give not much heed to thoſe , who would 
perſwade you to quit your emploiment 3 or 
proven themſelves to be weary of buſineſs j 

ve they not « mind to ſucceed you # or are 
they not like the Fox, that having loſt his own 
_ 2+ perſwade all the reſt to cut off 
elrs 
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9. 'T 1s notan unuſual way to obtain prefer- 
ment to shew a mans-{elf {o-confliderable as to- 
fright his Prince into compliance. In reaſon this 
should be an 11! means; but expefience shews, that 
under laſch Superiors, or ſufh as are under- 
hatches, it many times thripes well enough. 
Upon the ſame grounds proceel alſo thoſe, who: 
endeayor to make themlelves yeceſlary to their 
Prince ;- and fo rivet themſelves into his bulineſs, 


that they cannot be drawa out withouttearing the: - 
Piece. : | 


But of ſuch- the Prince is alwaies jealous ; and: 
will at ſome time or other py himſelf. He 
therefore that takes this courſe walks upon a preci- 

ice, and the further he goes the greater is his ru- 
ine likely to be. The Count of S. Pau/rook his: 
meaſures upon theſe grounds in Lewis XI. time. 
Bur he had todo with a Prince of extraordinary 
parts, 

The people Cupon whoſe recommendations ma- 
op o_—_ think to raiſe themſelves ) guide not 

ſelves by reaſon, but chance; therefore he is 
not wiſe that ſtrives to make himſelf their favo- 
rite, or forceth himſelf to gain their affection. For. 
they will never do the like for him again, nor for- 
o the leaſt of their profit for his greateſt benefit. 
n the contrary, the Nature of the people and of 
all mean perſons, is, alwaies to va/ue themſelves, as. 
if all men were obliged to augment and better 
their degree : *tis beſt therefore to deny them art. 
firſt, when their deſires are modeſt. For if 
ou once grant , you mult never after refuſe, 
eſt your former courteſy be loſt ; and to think 
to ſatisfy them is to give drink to an Hydro- 
pic. Yet, if occaſion offer it ſelf to be fa» 
voured by them; or if your. virtue and good 
Cc2 actions 
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_— have a their favor As lect it 
not. For a general plauſibility may ſtand you in 
great ſtead; beſides that, © av0y be edt ad- 
vantagious by your good menagement to your 
Prince. 

Popularity is one of the loweſt and meanefſt - 
ſorts of Ambition; a refuge commonly of thoſe 
who envy ſuch as have prevented them in the 
lawful acquiring advancement by the favor of - 
their ſuperiors. And the thoughts of the people 
being meaner and lower then theirs, they are for- 
ced todoand ſay many things contrary to their 
own judgments and inclinations, ides the 
people, being neceſhirous, meaſure all things by 
advantage, ſo that their favor is chargeable , and 
ſeldom any other then breath and air, except Re- 
ligion bein the caſe. 

If you arrive to- any power, be very war 
how you tamper to change governments ( which 18 
uſually rhe refuge of neceſſitons perſons. y For 
not being able to- perform it your ſelf , yow 
muſt of neceſſity truſt your cauſe and perſon to- 
many foolish and open perfons, Yer nothing 
rhore frequently ruins fuch deſigns then too: 
much caution for ſecurity, For that requires 
longer time ; and employs more perſons about the 
principal buſineſs ; and'is ſubje& to many more 
accidents. 

Irr court have many acquaimances, but make 
2 friend for advice and conſultation owt of Court, 
and one that 18 not likely to- havean intereſt 'in 
your Patron. 


10. THE ſervice of a Prince is procuring” 
that his will awd intentions be fulſilled : for no 
man eſteems thar ( be it never togood) that is 

. not 
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not according to his own defires: SuctF therefore 
as his defires are, fuch muſt rhey be whom he em- 
ploys: for they are looked upon as only the In- 
ſtruments for his compaſſing and bringing about 
his purpoſes: 

Wherefore they , who ſeem moſt zealous to 
perform the Princes will in all things , with- 
out deliberattron, or interpoling their own 
judgement concerning the lawfulneſs or unlaw- 
fulneſs of them , ſeem to- be in the plaineſt 
road to preferment. Yet d:vers of the wiſeſt 
Princes have made even that, the criterion to 
exclude men from their favour ; and retain 
ſuch, as upon tryal were found conſtantly 
virtuous, 

Princes uſually more efteem one that is Phil- 
Alexandros, then one that is Philo-Baſilens, thar 
is, more one, that loves his perſon , then his 
ſtare and condition , then his Nation , then 
the public ; tho this is indeed the more hono- 
rable , and. the other more eahily counterfeir- 
ed. But in reality Princes have wery few, if a- 
ny , friends rotheir perſons; for they haveno e- 
quals, nor familiars,. for indeed few wife men 
will expoſe themſelvesro ſo much haZzzard , nor 
ſer themſelves as pales apainft rhe wind, bur for 
their own: advantage. Beſides they know thar if 
any difficulty happen, it is reaſonable rhey should 
be deferred. herefore they ought to make 
much of thoſe, who are truly Philo Baſileis, for 
there areroo few of them, whoare ſmecerely even 
fo affetted. 

Itis an ation of very great Prudence to carry 
even betwoeen adulation and ſowrnefs. Neither 
ro be as the Cook, that aim?s onely at pleaſure ; 
nor as the P5yſician, w_ intends only heakh ; but 
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to mingle and juſt them together, Whilſt we re- 
tain Juſtice and friendship, not to ſcandalize Pru- 
dence and intereſt is a difficult matter. Yet not im- 
puſlible, for M, Lepidus kept to the end his autho- 
rity with Tiberius, a very jealous Prince, as Tacitus 
obſerves. 

Flattery and obſequiouſnes is a more quick 
and ready way to advancement, then either 
durable or laudable. For when diſcovered to 
be {uch, it is contemtible, and afterwards odi- 
ous. It is but lead that bends and plies every 
way ; nor is he a man either of virtue or cou- 
rage, that can condeſcend to make himſelf 
univerſal Miniſter toany one. Conſequently he is 
neither faithtul in his emploiment, when he eyes 
a greater reward znor conſtant to him , when he 
{pies danger. 

Of flatterers there are two ſorts. 1, Bauffons, 
whoſe chief infinuation. is to eat and be cloth- 
.ed. Who like the Ape, finding himſelf nei- 
ther fit to carry burdens as the 4ſe, nor to 
keep the houſe, as the Dog , berakes himlelf to 
make ſport. Theſe are ealily diſcovered , and 
their worſt is not very dangerous. 2. The o- 
ther ſort are more ſubtil, gentile, and miſ- 
chievous ; whoſe deligns are to intrigue them- 
fetves into buſineſs ; to make fortunes, and get 
eſtates, or perhaps honors, by univerſal com- 
pliance. Theſe, by obſerving the ations and 
diſcourſes of their pretended Patron, diſcover 
his inclination, as Hurters do the haunts of 
wild Beaſts, that they may eaſfilier intrap them. 
It is their intereſt he should be wiriovs, careleſs, 
irregular, and extravagant ; for by that means , 
they can more eaſily withiraw him from all 
wirtgvous perſons , and.ingrols him to themſelves. : 

WHO: 
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who haveno other way to ingratiate themſelves , 
but their ready compliance with all his deſires, 
This they endeavor should paſs for af*&ion to his 
perſon ; and they repreſentall other adviſers, ci- 
ther as contemners of him ; or at beſt as moroſe 
and of evil humor. 

Therefore they pretend to Tdolize him; to ob- 
ſerve his counſels and commands as Oracles ; 
not to converſe with thoſe he ſuſpects ; to in- 
veigh againlt his enemies ; to make him the 
head of their own Counſels ; and themſelves - 
to be even in their particular affairs ruled by 
him ; #0 fake great content in ſerving him 3 70 
raiſe him immoderately before thoſe who will 

eſuretoinform him of it; to exaggerate every 
ſmall favor received from him ; and to diflemble 
the injuries. 

They alſo are careful to new-name all his 
vices. Covetouſnes they call Providence; jea- 
louſy, circumſpettion ; Prodigality is generouſ- 
neſs, &c-. Then they compare him with others 
either of a contrary vice, it the man be hated; 
or of che ſame, if in any reputation. They 
feign alſo in themſelves the ſame inclinations, 
{ympathy, ſentiments with their Patron. And 
often undervalue themſelves in reſpect of him. 
They are alſo apt to praiſe him for what he 
hath not done, or extravagantly for what he 
hath done, gloſing and varnishing all miſcar- 
riages', &c. and few there are who are not 
taken even with this one bait. For who is he 
that values not himielf above his deſerts, and 
thinks not all is his due which is given ? In 
reality , the refuſing or accepting of praiſe ra- 
onally and diſcreetly , is as great a tryal of a 


wiſe man, as tae cupel is of fulycr. 


No 


No Mafter eſteems a Servant, of whom he hath 
noneed ; and' that either for his abilities Cof 
which few Maſters can judg)) or becauſe he 
knows his ſecrets ; this then being the eaſier 
and' fecurer, is that Way , which flarterers, and 
all thoſe who indeavor to make themſelves great 


by unlawful means, chuſe towalk in. And' of 


al] ſecrets they moſt deſire to beprivy to his vi- 
ces, for by that means he becomes obnoxious to 
them. 

In Doing i! Offices theſe flatterers obſerve, x. to 
do them ſeldom. 2, To tolerate, if not confirm , 
che praiſes of him they deſign upon ; leaſt rhey 
be {uſpected to have doneirour of malice. 2. 
To pretend no ſmall or inconſiderable occaſion , 
nor their own concerns, but a public one onely, 
and in defence of their Superiors, 4. To diſpoſe 
their words ſo, as they may ſeem caſual and un- 
premeditated- | 

Artis eft celare Artem ; they endeavor therefore 
by all means to be accounted fincere and upright 
perſons; for they ſee thar the fame of being crafty 
and ſubtle (which is the great skill they really pre- 
; 9 ro ) much retards, and impedes their buſi- 

efſes. Inpgeneral converſation therefore none 
more open and free ; none {ſeeming by their diſ- 
courſe more noble and generous. But their con» 
fidence is in ſimulation and duplicity; which , 
becauſe of other mens evil dealing, they pretend 
5 neceſlary. 

They ofren pretend, and endeavor to be in e- 
feem with the Clergy ;, eſpecially thoſe who make 
shew of greateſt ſeverity, and holines. And of 
ſo great force is the shew of Religion, that even 
an hypocrite is feared and reverenced. Hereby 
allo they have conliderableadyantages ; that they 
Can 
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can decry all vices , even thoſe themſelves are 
guilty of ; and can fafely aſperſe thoſe whom 
they hate or fear ; and unhappy are they, that fall 


into their hands. 


11. Princes, when they have denied a favor, 
to one that importunately ſues for it, are 47 ro ſuſ- 
pet that ſuch a one hates them tor the denial : and 
therefore afterward look not well upon that per- 
ſon. Wherefore be not toearneſt in your requeſts: 
And if your misfortune be to be denied, be ſure 
not to ghew {ſuch reſentment, as he may ſuſpect 
you intend him any harm. Rather ſeem-to be 
content with any {lender ghew of reaſon he gives 
you ; ſo you may obtain, if not this, yet ſome 0- 
Other fayor, 

But if you perceive his mind to be alienated 
from you, retire betimes ; for a man falling is 
by every one thruſt downwards, Beſides all 
the miſcarriages and errors will be ſurely laid 
upon your shoulders , notwithſtanding all your 
innocency. 

Do violence to-your ſelf rather then not conceal or 
diſſemble the injuries done you by your Prince or Pa- 
tron. Forshould you declare your felt unſatisfi- 
ed, ſo far would he be from compaſhonating , or 
— amends to you ; that upon the leaſt oC- 
Calion he will hate you. 


FINIS. 


